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PROLEGOMENA TO A STUDY OF THE PRINCIPAL MELODIC 
FAMILIES OF BRITISH-AMERICAN FOLK SONG 


By SAMUEL P. BAYARD 


may be described as efforts directed principally at melodic identifica- 

tion; i.e., the distinguishing of variant forms of different individual 
folk tunes in tradition. The objects of study will be those tunes which appear 
to be the ones most commonly associated with folk poems sung in the British 
Isles and (by speakers of English) in North America. Our natural starting 
point, of course, is with tunes sung to songs in English; but it is impossible to 
confine attention to the traditions of any one British language. The tune- 
families to be considered are apparently broadcast over the British Isles, 
and are often sung to songs in Gaelic, Welsh and Manx, while some of their 
versions will be found still farther afield in Europe. 

Our discussion cannot be historical, strictly speaking, because the data are 
fragmentary for the present and recent past, and are entirely lacking for the 
remoter past. That is, there do not seem to be any versions of these melodies 
which are traceable definitely to the Middle Ages, or which were recorded in 
times so distant. However, the discussion will try to set forth a number of 
considerations which were borne in upon the writer from a rather long study 
of the musical material; and will endeavor to clarify the meanings of certain 
terms used throughout. Thus, this essay will be concerned with what might 
be called ‘“‘background” considerations applying to the material studied, the 
conditions under which it is studied, and the methods of approach. The na- 
tional melodic traditions involved will be characterized roughly and their 
important overall features set forth to the best of the writer’s ability. Records 
of the observations of various collectors will explain the impetus of this study, 
and the bases for some of the assumptions under which it was begun. The 
writer’s own experiences and observations as a collector—which correspond 
rather closely with those of others—will naturally be drawn upon also. 

Collectors and editors of folk music in'the British Isles, from the earliest 
to the latest, have testified to their perception of tunes widely current in 
whatever localities they explored, and known in more than one variant form. 
So, for instance, with certain eighteenth-century Scottish collectors such as 
the Gows! and Patrick McDonald?; and nineteenth- and twentieth-century 


[a PRESENT ESSAY is intended to serve as a prelude to studies that 


‘In the Journal of the Folk Song Society (hereinafter called JFSS), 2 (1906), 261, Miss Anne 
G. Gilchrist ..otes that Neil Gow and Sons, in publishing the second part of their Repository of 
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students such as William Chappell,? Alexander Campbell,‘ Simon Fraser 5 
G. Farquhar Graham,® John Glen,’ George Petrie,* W. P. Joyce,® Gavia 
Greig,!° Father Henebry," and Cecil J. Sharp,” to name only some of the 





Original Scotch Tunes, stated that they had never heard “Two Professional Musicians who 
play the same notes of any tune’’—hence, they propose a “standard”’ setting of each tune in 
their publication. Miss Gilchrist remarks that the statement “points to a large number of then 
existent variants of the best known tunes, in actual performance. .. .” 

2 This is implied throughout the preface to his rare A Collection of Highland Vocal Airs 
(c. 1784), and definitely stated on page 4 of that valuable dissertation. 

* Throughout his well-known Popular Music of the Olden Time (1855-1859), Chappell dis- 
cusses his material as composed of individual airs, and points out occasionally the occurrences 
of what look like variant forms of some of them. 

‘ See, for instance, the notes at the foot of page 92 of the second volume of his Albyn’s 
Anthology (1818); and again, the note, p. 96 of the same volume, where he speaks of variant 
manifestations as striking examples of ‘“‘the commutability of our National Melodies, without 
any violence to their original beauty.” 

5 See his Airs and Melodies Peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland and the Isles (1815), p. 3, 
where he falls afoul of McDonald for what he thinks is bad notation of certain widespread tunes; 
also pp. 105, 106 (where he again accuses McDonald of “‘murdering’’ tunes), note to No. 7; 
p. 107, note to No. 31; etc. Fraser is apparently obsessed by the idea of the need for a “‘stand- 
ard” version, as were the Gows: cf. his note to No. 19 (p. 107), and to Nos. 70 (p. 110), 85 
(p. 111), and 150 (p. 115), where Fraser gives an air which he has treated traditionally himself, 
He says that this air was “‘very imperfect, but constantly dwelt upon his mind until modelled 
into its present shape.’’ Other notes testify to his recognition of variant forms of certain tunes, 

6 See his introduction to The Popular Songs and Melodies of Scotland, Balmoral Edition 
(London & Glasgow, 1908), p. viii; and passim in his notes to the several melodies throughout 
the work. 

7 Of course, the whole of John Glen’s Early Scottish Melodies (Edinburgh, 1900) is written 
from the point of view that distinct individual airs are found in several variant forms; the 
writer gives a number of comparative tables of these forms in the course of his valuable notes 
on the earliest Scots melodies and those in the Scots Musical Museum. 

8 Petrie gives the most explicit statement of his view that tunes may often be found in quite 
diverse forms in the introduction to his Ancient Music of Ireland; see this introduction reprinted 
in C. V. Stanford’s Complete Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish Music (London: Boosey & Co., 
cop. 1902), p. x. 

® Dr. Joyce has made particularly valuable observations (supported by examples) of how 
tunes vary in tradition in his Ancient Irish Music (Dublin: M. H. Gill; London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1872, or re-issue of 1912). See especially his notes to No. 21 in that volume. 
Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and Songs (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909) contains no- 
tices of the same sort. 

10 According to Alexander Keith, his editor, in Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad 
Airs (Aberdeen: The Buchan Club, 1925), pp. xli-xliii, Greig thought that the total number of 
folk song airs in the northeast of Scotland was under 300. Keith concurs, and in the pages just 
cited, mentions the frequent occurrence of an air to different pieces and in many variant forms. 

1 See his Handbook of Irish Music (posthumous; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928), 
pp. 190, 191, especially. On page 192 Father Henebry makes what looks like an exceedingly 
daring statement. Commenting on the “ballad” airs, he says ‘They are all four-strain, or 
ABBA tunes . . . and appear to have . . . a common ground scheme . . . which is always recog- 
nizable through an infinity of changes. The early prototype from which they are all undoubtedly 
descended has been the most prolific tune in Irish music... ."" In the course of the present 
article I shall try to show why these words cannot be accepted in their entirety for British folk- 
tune versions. 

12 See especially his English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions (London: Novello & Co., 1907), 
p. 122. 
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more prominent ones. So also, apparently, the Irish collectors Pigott and 
Forde’—and, in fact, all the eminent collectors with the sole exception of 
Edward Bunting,’ whose views are the more unaccountable inasmuch as his 
experiences must have closely paralleled those of the others. The list of stu- 
dents who have recognized the presence of cognate versions of melodies occur- 
ring in British tradition could be enlarged; but these names will perhaps 
suffice. 

The testimony of these writers agrees remarkably in substance. Sometimes 
a tune has been easily perceptible in many forms, widely scattered, and 
seemingly well known. Sometimes, on the other hand, differences in versions 
have so obscured the relationship that it went unobserved for a time, but 
suddenly became apparent when the student had learned more tunes and had 
gotten their outlines better fixed in his mind.’ The fact that substantial agree- 
ment existed between students and collectors about the power of survival of 
some tunes in tradition, and the circumstance that my own observations so 
often agreed with theirs, were my initial warrants for assuming that in this 
British-American material we have strong individual persistence of tunes. 
In studying a collection of English folk songs with their music, which I had 
gathered in southwestern Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia, | at- 
tempted to pay some adequate attention to the music as well as the words, 
and to such special aspects as had rarely been accorded attention before: 
namely, the diffusion, textual associations, and different forms of individual 
tunes in their aggregate of variant settings. Only Phillips Barry and Greig- 
Keith had gone much into these aspects.’* My own musical discoveries were 
such as to make me realize that the study of our folk tunes was neither short 
nor simple; nor was it bound up, necessarily, in an inseparable manner, with 
the study of our folk texts. Indeed, it became increasingly apparent that, in 
some way, the melodies would have to be considered first independently of 
their text-associations; and that their intrinsic nature and interrelations, so 
therefore their identities, would have to be better determined, before it would 
become possible fruitfully to study the folk songs as text-tune complexes 
with both their elements, verbal and musical, taken together in a balanced 
consideration. As a result of my deciding thus, my attention became concen- 
trated especially on the melodies, whose manifestations proved exceedingly 
complicated when subjected to a closer scrutiny. 

Stated as curtly as possible, the broad result of some years’ study of British- 
American folk song melodies has been my eventual belief that the number of 
distinctly different folk melodies in circulation among our modern folk singers 

18 See P. W. Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, pp. ix, x. 

4 Bunting’s assertions regarding tune-variation are quoted at length, and criticized, by J. F. 
Graham and by Petrie, in the introductions referred to in notes 6 and 8. 

6 So also says Petrie, in effect, on page x of the introduction referred to in note 8. 

6 Nothing could exceed the justice of Keith’s remarks in the work cited in note 10, above. 
Barry's penetrating study of many tune-versions is apparent in all his works, and shows with 
particular clearness in his British Ballads from Maine, with F. H. Eckstorm and M. Smyth 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929) and in the volumes of the Bulletin of the Folk-Song 
Society of the Northeast (Cambridge, Mass.: Powell Printing Co., 1930-1937), to which he was 
the major contributor of critical and historical notes. 
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is somewhat smaller than I had at first believed; that the groups of variants, 
versions, and otherwise closely related airs are correspondingly more inclusive; 
and that these derivative forms, with relatively few exceptions, are current 
wherever folk songs in English are sung. I believe that it is possible to indicate 
cognate relationships between groups of tunes not before suspected of such 
affinities; and if this belief seems warranted by what follows, the conclusions 
to be drawn from such a fact should be highly interesting to all who study the 
phenomena of folk memory and the processes of creation in oral folk arts, 

My concentration on music has revealed, I think, that it is perfectly pos. 
sible, by studying the song tunes apart from their texts, to throw light ulti- 
mately on the entire composite tradition of folk song. For these tunes to all 
appearances have a very real life independent of text-associations. They are 
capable of travelling about, of being varied, of undergoing influences and at- 
tractions from other music, and of being elaborated or simplified by various 
performers no matter what their textual associations may be. And despite 
what has been said about the “inseparability’’ of air and words in a folk 
singer’s mind, it is perfectly evident that tunes have been carried in the minds 
of musical folk without reference to any words, and that many folk singers 
can and do separate words and air with ease.'? Perhaps, then, the study of 
tunes in at least partial divorcement from their texts will be found to have 
some justification. In their mass, as well as individually, they seem to have 
had a development along lines which have, strictly speaking, no complete 
correlation with the occurrence and diffusion of individual folk song text- 
versions, insofar as can be observed. 

In attempting, then, to identify specific melodies in as many of their vari- 
ant forms as possible, I have proceeded along lines already laid out by pre- 
vious investigators. But in trying to go as far as possible along one path, | 
trust that I have not failed to appreciate the value of other approaches to 
knowledge of our folk music tradition. This particular method of attack 
seemed capable of casting sufficient light on that subject to justify the effort 
expended upon it. It appears to be a worthy partner of tune-indexing efforts; 
a logical precursor and accompanier of melodic-variation studies, analyses 
of musical style, inquiries into the migrations and history of songs, and studies 
in the relations of melodies and words. It may also possibly illuminate that 
elusive quality called ‘‘national style’’ in folk music, and those thus far mys- 
terious categories known as ‘‘types’’ of melody in our traditional song. 

The results of my inquiries must be presented with full realization of the 
uncertainties of the subject and the liabilities of error. Hence, statements 
which may sound arbitrary are not really intended to be so; to make them 
straightforwardly is the only way of insuring that what is erroneous about 


1? Keith, op. cit., p. xlii, criticizes C. J. Sharp’s statement that the singer is “more or less 
unconscious of his melody” and cites instances of singers’ using tunes as aids to recalling words, 
and singing more than one tune to a single song. Sharp, however, speaks of finding singers in 
the American Appalachian area who could ‘‘mentally separate the tune from the text. ...” 
See C. J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud Karpeles (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1932), I, xxvii. My own observation of folk singers’ practices is 
expressed exactly in the words to which this note appends. 
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my conclusions will in time be corrected by someone with deeper insight than 
mine. An attempt such as this at analyzing a folk music tradition has to be 
based on a working theory. Mine is that, by and large, our folk songs are (and 
perhaps always have been) sung to a limited number of tunes whose variant 
forms—apparently originating in oral transmission and re-creation—may 
be found all over the area where these folk songs are sung, and in some parts 
of the world where they are not, 

Having done with this apologia, let us pass on to some considerations of the 
character of our folk song melodies as a whole. These considerations embrace 
such matters as (1) the nature of our information about the individual 
melodic items, and the evidence we have to work with in making conclusions 
about their affinities; (2) the nature of the melodic alterations that always 
confront a student of folk music, and are, of course, abundant in our own 
melodies; and (3) the general aspect of the tune-repertories known in the 
British Isles and in this country. 

To begin with, it is apparent that an examination of folk tunes must be 
primarily descriptive. We cannot speak with exactness about stages in the 
development of any tune, for our records are still too incomplete and too 
recent; and back of every folk-melodic item lies a history of transmission and 
cultivation that remains quite unknown. Besides, we are all aware of the fact 
that the time when any folk-tune variant is recorded has no reference to the 
real age of that variant. So far as I have been able to discover at present, none 
of the important (i.e. widespread, much-used) tunes of our folk singers’ 
repertories can be traced back beyond the early sixteenth century; most of 
them seem untraceable beyond the eighteenth. Again, we must always realize 
that our record of collectanea is rather uneven. Some regions have had careful 
collecting done in them, whereas others have been comparatively neglected. 
I shall not pause here to discuss the accuracy with which folk music records 
have been made in the past.'® 

About the history of individual melodic items we generally know nothing 
that is really helpful. When, in present-day collecting, we can trace a tune- 
variant at all, it is usually for only a generation or two back, and in some fam- 
ily line or restricted locality. The development of that variant, its time and 
place and cause of branching-off from some widely known air of which it may 
be a form, its routes of transmission and diffusion, its alterations from singer 
to singer and generation to generation—these are data with which the singers 
cannot supply us. We can often see what look like links between widely diver- 
gent forms of the same tune; what may seem to be stages of development 
between those forms, and illustrations of the steps by which one version 
gradually became transformed into another. The links are certainly there; 
but when we see them, we have to remember that they are actually not stages 
in the formal development of the tunes, so far as we really know. They cannot 


18 Sharp (English Folk-Songs: Some Conclusions, pp. 112-114) regards the early notations of 
folk tunes as worthless. They were doubtless inaccurate as regards correct notation of modal 
features; but that defect is not necessarily a hindrance to melodic identification, since, as Barry 
justly observes, ‘Nothing in folk music is more evanescent than modality . . .”’ (Southern Folk- 
lore Quarterly [Southeastern Folklore Society: Gainesville, Fla.], 1, No. 2, 1937, P- 39)- 
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be regarded as such, because we have no idea of the time element involved 
in their creation, nor have we any starting point from which to calculate the 
order in which they might have appeared. Each tune-item is presumably an 
end product of variation, with its own partially independent line of evolution 
behind it. We have no record, consequently no idea, of either the course or 
the rate of development for these items; hence, we cannot tell by what exact 
steps they evolved into the forms we know. One version or group of variants 
may be older than another; but we have yet no way of telling which is which, 
One form of a tune may have evolved and become widespread before another 
appeared; but at the present day we cannot safely distinguish between them 
in this respect. There is every opportunity for older tunes to be remodeled 
in accordance with the requirements of a later musical influence, and for newer 
tunes to be re-created along lines (or after fashions) of melodizing that go 
rather far back. So far as we are concerned, then, these folk melodies are 
parallel, not successive, as they occur and are noted down from tradition, 
And the fact that batches of them have been collected at various times, in 
different regions, and without specialized inquiry, hence, doubtless, without 
proportional representation, does not help to clear up our ignorance about 
the stages of their growth and change. 

We are thus for the most part thrown back on the tune-records alone, and 
our evidence about their kinship must be almost purely internal. The wit- 
nesses to their relationship must therefore consist of those resemblances in 
structural and melodic features which have survived a period of continuous 
re-creation by countless anonymous singers of an unknown number of genera- 
tions. There can be no doubt about the fact of oral re-creation; neither can 
there be a doubt that resemblances of the sort just indicated do exist. But 
there is really no logical place to start in our analysis of the versions of any 
air; we simply make a beginning with some perceptible variant-group and 
thence proceed to others, being careful not to assume that one version is 
derived in direct line of descent from another. 

The sorts of resemblances we look for, to guide us in disentangling separate 
tunes one from another, are those of tonal range; of rhythm; of melodic 
progression, or melodic line; of order (or recurrence) uf corresponding musical 
phrases; and of order (or recurrence) of stressed notes or tones. These various 
kinds of resemblances are not of equal importance or dependability. Pre- 
eminent among them are the correspondences in melodic line and in the place 
and succession of the stressed tones throughout the compass and course of 
individual melodies. Range, rhythm, and phrase-order are all variable, and 
less dependable than similar melodic lines and the presence of corresponding 
stressed tones. If these latter two are relatively constant per phrase, we can 
be comparatively well assured that we are dealing with a group of cognate 
or closely related melodic items. But though these features may be enumer- 
ated and roughly evaluated, they cannot be looked for one by one, or taken 
into account separately in the endeavor to identify tune-versions. They must 
all be considered,together. And before such phenomena can be used most 
beneficially, the investigator must, by immersing himself in the tunes, have 
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impressed on his mind the identifying features of various members of perhaps 
many different tune-families. Thus, the business of recognizing tune-versions 
is bound to be gradual and cumulative. The obvious members of a version- 
group will be perceived at once and easily. Later, when the salient and 
relatively persistent features of the basic tune are firmly fixed in mind, the 
identity of the less apparent forms will dawn on the student’s comprehension. 
Folk-tune investigations are full of these sudden discoveries of hitherto un- 
suspected affinities. Ordinarily, the more often a student re-reads a good- 
sized collection of folk airs in our tradition, the more members of cognate 
version-groups he will discover. I have no doubt, therefore, that many versions 
of familiar, widespread melodies have passed under my eye undetected— 
especialiy vher I have been able to examine a collection of tunes only once.'* 

The ideutifier of tunes is really up against a somewhat harder task than 
the identifier of folk song text-variants. The former does not have recurrent 
corresponding stanzas, or runs of stanzas, a correspondence or identity of 
situation and thought, and a perceptible story to guide him, as the textual 
critic has. Instead, he is confronted by a multitude of fluid and variable melo- 
dies, usually much shorter than the song texts to which they are set, and 
presumably not bound to follow any special lines in the course of their in- 
evitable variation. Among these brief and ever-changing little artistic crea- 
tions, he tries to confirm what seem to him to be relations of a genetic sort. 
In order to accomplish this, he has to take into account whatever he can find 
out about the ways in which the tunes vary: this in order to ascertain, if 
possible, whether the resemblances which meet his eye are the products of 
chance or the actual manifestations of some fundamental individual design 
that endures throughout repeated alterations. 

One of the inevitable results of oral cultivation in any folk tradition, 
whether of texts or music, is the development of a number of congenial 
idiomatic expressions which are at once functional and artistic in their pur- 
pose and use. These are the verbal and melodic formulae—long known in folk 
poetry by such names as “‘the ballad tags’ or ‘‘the ballad commonplaces,” 
and clearly perceived also in the folk tunes, though not designated by any 
special names. I call them ‘“‘congenial’’ because they suit the people who 
evolved them, and harmonize with other similar manifestations in the folk 
songs. They are ‘‘idiomatic’’ because their incessant use and continual recur- 
rence confirm them as the regular, accepted idiom—musical or textual—of 
the folk-song art. They are ‘‘artistic’’ because to their users they are evocative 
and expressive, and constitute the proper and formally (or conventionally) 
fitting special means of utterance in verse or melody. They are “functional” 
in that they are employed in verse to outline situations, designate actions, 
indicate feelings, provide transitions, and fill structural or formal gaps. In 


19 For other short discussions of these manifestations of tunes in oral tradition see my brief 
papers ‘‘Aspects of Melodic Kinship and Variation in British-American Folk-Tunes,” Papers 
Read at the International Congress of Musicology, 1939 (New York: Music Educators’ National 
Conference, for the American Musicological Society, cop. 1944), pp. 122-129; and “Ballad 
Tunes and the Hustvedt Indexing Method,” JA F, 55 (1942), 248-254. 
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music the formulae serve similar purposes. They are used to start a melody; 
to end it; to progress from one point to another, according to conventional 

practices associated with the various scales (which practices also dictate 

largely the ways in which ascent to, or descent from, a given point in the 

melody is to be managed); and to provide, as it were, a carrying-on matter 

between two especially expressive or artistically valuable points in a melody. 

In short, if, as Professor Entwistle says, ‘‘ballad language is formula,’ then 

we may also say ‘‘ballad music is formula”—and with the same reservations 

that we should expect to be applied to the verse. For neither folk songs nor 

tunes are simply chance collections of formulae; and like the ballads, the 

several separate folk melodies are distinguished by strongly imprinted fea- 

tures. They are, in fact, quite individual musical creations, with varying 

content and message, just as folk ballads are individual poems telling differ- 

ent stories. But in the case of poems and airs alike, the messages are conveyed 

to a great extent by the help of formulae. And formulae can best be recognized 

as those features which tend to recur, as occasion arises for their use, in any 
piece of traditional verse or music, despite incalculable variations. 

The fact is worth emphasizing that most of our folk tunes cannot be re- 
garded primarily as bundles of formulae combined momentarily or on occa- 
sion in a semi-extemporaneous way. The presence of numerous cognate tune- 
versions in our tradition closes the door on that possibility. But neither must 
we allow ourselves to assume that formulae have a sort of fixed order of recur- 
rence in single tunes, so that, for instance, if an air commenced with formula 
A, then formulae B, C, and D would inevitably follow in that order, and the 
tune would be promptly identifiable by its opening notes. This assumption 
is not borne out by the features of tune-versions. Such an assumption would 
also necessarily include the idea that the melodic formulae are clearly defin- 
able and isolable—which, in fact, they are not. In folk tunes, as in other works 
of art, the parts are subordinate to the whole, and the formulae are in all 
cases inseparable components of the entire melody. They are welded together; 
they merge with one another to build up the coherent and organized musical 
composition (however brief and simple); and though they may be seen to 
recur, it is a mistake to suppose that they can have boundaries set to them. 
Even when they evidently interchange in different tune-versions, they are 
so naturally woven in that the exact limits of the interchange cannot be 
definitely set. No one can take a musical formula in folk song and set it apart 
as one can a formulaic line of folk verse such as ‘‘An angry man was he,” 
or ‘‘An ill deid mat he die,” and say ‘“‘Here, for all time and for all purposes, 
is the formula.” If anyone disbelieves this, let him take any ordinary folk 
melody and try to draw a circle around every formulaic element he sees— 
setting thereby its limits, in the tune or out of it. The logical end result of an 


20 W. J. Entwistle, European Balladry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), p. 27. Motherwell 
speaks of textual formulae as ‘‘certain common-places which seem an integrant portion of the 
original mechanism of all our ancient ballads.” See his Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern, New 
Edition (Paisley, 1873), p. v. In like manner, the musical formulae may be regarded as “‘inte- 
grant portions of the mechanism”’ of our tunes—but whether of these tunes’ original mechanism 
or not is impossible to tell. 
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effort of this sort will be that the formula definer will have at last a series of 
isolated single notes which mean and reveal nothing. Folk melodies are living 
musical form and movement—not mechanical compilations of musical odds 
and ends. 

The reason why so much must be made of formulae is that formuiaic 
resemblances among folk tunes have played an important part in previous 
attempts to identify or classify—or index—the tunes. In being turned to 
these uses, I think, such resemblances have been given an importance beyond 
their due. Sooner or later we must face the fact that our folk-musical tradition 
is pervaded not only by unmistakably formulaic details in the tunes, but also 
by versions of quite individualized melodies. The outlines of these melodies 
are strongly ingrained and persistent. Formulaic variation does not easily, 
or ordinarily, derange them. On the other hand, the interchange and altera- 
tion of formulae can easily derange the outlook of a student who gives them 
paramount importance in his examination of the folk music, and who fails 
to look beyond them, so to speak, and take into his view the folk-music items 
in their entirety. In doing so, he at once deprives himself of any fixed point 
from which he may contemplate our folk music in its broader aspects.?! 

I realize that the remarks in the foregoing paragraph can be inade only 
under the assumption that the more persistent tunes discernible in our tradi- 
tion are the logical starting place for an examination of the nature and content 
of our folk-tune stock, and for a study of the processes of its oral re-creation. 
As it happens, however, under present circumstances, this assumption— 
whether immediately justifiable or not—is the inevitable, and in fact the only 
possible one. It gives us our sole attainable point of reference in dealing with 
the really significant elements in this music as a part of the larger tradition 
that includes the folk poems and their melodies together. At the present time, 
our folk music, because of its complicated and unravelled tangles, has to be 
used with the greatest caution in attempting to extend knowledge about the 
traditional history of our folk songs. All work with any folk song version and 
its tune is at present inhibited by our lack of a broad view which takes in, 
on the one hand, the occurrences and other uses of the tune, and on the other 
the associations of other versions of the text with different tunes. Of course 
it is possible—such is the fundamental ambiguity of folk-music records— 
that even after we have learned much about the manifestations of the tunes 
in version-groups over a wide area, we might find the music of only limited 
usefulness in solving folk song problems. However, we continue to hope 

otherwise. 

A mention of the involvement of melodic formulae in efforts to classify 
folk tunes brings to mind at once the word “‘type,”’ one of the most ambiguous, 


2 In this way alone can I account for the strange observations on page 58 of J. W. Hendren’s 
otherwise valuable Study of Ballad Rhythm with Special Reference to Ballad Music (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1936). The remarks in question are: ‘“Tunes, we may summarize, 
do not generally survive long distances. We find locally related groups, but no truly national 
tunes. Very few melodies are recorded in this country which have also been recorded in England 
or Scotland.” It is safe to say that the truth is better expressed by statements precisely the 
opposite of these; except, of course, that we do, also, find locally related groups. 
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loosely used, and generally troublesome terms in the English language, as 
applied to traditional melodies. During the years when the priceless volumes 
of the English Folk Song Soctety Journal were appearing, the musical notes 
furnished by the editors were necessarily inspired by data which were growing 
too fast for leisurely study. There was no time for elaborate folk-music investi. 
gations, nor would they have been very beneficial in that stage of the work 
of recovering the material. As a natural result, in their efforts to draw at. 
tention to tune-records which seemed worthy of comparison, the editors 
overused and misused the word “type.’’ It was a term easily employed— 
though not so easily defined.” Later students have not been overcareful, 
either, to define this vague word so that only one meaning could be taken 
from its use. Hence, no one can be sure now whether the word ‘‘type,” when 
used, refers to the function of a version; to rhythmic pattern; design (order, 
arrangement) of phrases or themes; melodic range or contour; cadential 
or other formulaic resemblances; modality; ‘‘national’’ stylistic features; or 
to any combination of any of these traits in a tune, or in tune-groups. 

Thus, the confusion is complete; for it is not certain that any two folk- 
music investigators employing the word “‘type’’ have ever had in mind ap- 
proximately the same meaning. The use of this term in relation to folk tunes 
has been quite on a par with its use in reference to folk texts: e.g., in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ballads of the Child type’’—a phrase of which the meaning is 
unknown.” Because of these circumstances, I have tried to avoid altogether 
the use of ‘‘type”’ in my remarks and—in keeping with my fundamental aim 
of distinguishing versions of individual melodies—have preferred to use the 
word ‘‘tune,” or even better, the term ‘‘tune family,” as being more expres- 
sive, less ambiguous, and altogether more accurate. A definition of the term 
“‘tune family,’”’ however, will have to wait until we have considered further 
aspects of our musical tradition in these remarks. 

The word “style” is another dangerous one for investigators of British- 
American folk music to use in connection with groups of similar airs, since it 
can be so employed that it can hardly be distinguished in meaning from any 
of the possible meanings of “‘type.”” The late eminent scholar Béla Barték 
some time ago made this pronouncement about styles in Hungarian folk 


2 See the editorial notes in JFSS, passim. I may perhaps be excused from giving specific 
examples from that journal for the reason that the editors’ references are to items of collectanea 
under local titles, and would be incomprehensible without long and detailed explanation. How- 
ever, a thoroughly representative example of the sort of editorial note under discussion may be 
drawn from the pages of the Journal of the Welsh Folk Song Society, in which the same vague- 
ness may be found. In that journal, Vol. I, Pt. ii (1910), pp. 85, 86 are notes about tune No. 13, 
to “White Rose of Summer.’’ Miss Broadwood, on page 85, says ‘‘This and No. 15 are very 
Danish in type.’’ On page 86, however, Frank Kidson asserts that the same tune “strongly 
suggests the Gaelic type of melody’’—as if there were actually known to be only one type so 
called. The tune in question (along with Nos. 14 and 15 following it) is in reality a rhythmically 
recast version of the (?Irish) air of ‘‘The Boyne Water,” which is certainly one of the best- 
known tunes in Anglo-American tradition. 

%3 Professor Thelma James demonstrates the truth of this latter statement in her article 
“The English and Scottish Ballads of Francis James Child,” JAF, 46 (1933), 51-68. See es- 
pecially pp. 56-59. 
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music: “At the time when a certain style is in full bloom, a great number of 
tunes identical in build crop up; each one shows one or several stereotyped 
features of a certain kind. ... An abundance of very similar tunes supplies 
the decisive proof that we are confronting a fully mature style. . . .’ Asa 
footnote to this, Barték adds: ‘‘When we have to deal with a very great mass 
of tunes similar in character, it is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
one is a variant of another or should be considered independent. One is led 
to one of two extremes: either to consider all these tunes as forming one group 
of variants, or to treat them as independent tunes that differ from one another 
only in a few of their curves.” And later in the same work: “During the hey- 
day of a style of peasant music a great number of tunes closely resembling 
one another (and indeed almost impossible to differentiate) arise. .. . That 
every one of these, differing from the remainder only in a few melodic details, 
should ever have been . . . inseparable from one . . . text, is . . . impossible.’™ 

These words of Bart6ék express with unsurpassed accuracy one of the im- 
mediate major difficulties besetting a folk-music student. The problem Barté6k 
sees and states is also our problem. It is true that in discussing music, one’s 
language is always bound to be rather vague: musical examples alone are 
adequate to reveal and illustrate the phenomena under discussion. However, 
it is surely not out of place to point out that this language about “‘styles’’ 
of music could also be understood to refer to ‘‘types’’ of melodies; and in 
English our confusion is great enough without the addition of any such new 
troubling element. Nevertheless, the alternatives Barték presents call for a 
fundamental decision one way or the other by every student of every folk 
music, according to the facts observed in the particular musical tradition 
under study. The features which Bart6ék enumerates as characterizing a 
mature and fully developed style we also observed in British-American folk 
tunes. And they at once pose for us the question: Do we have here a large 
number of tunes composed independently along very similar lines, or a large 
number of versions, variants, and forms otherwise derivative of some original 
fundamental melodies? 

It is obvious, of course, that if the phenomena of our own folk music be 
interpreted as the independent outgrowth of the influence of various musical 
styles, each producing its crop of closely similar, yet genetically unrelated 
melodies in multiple parallel production, we must bid farewell to the effort 
to identify and trace any individual tunes by means of their variant forms. 
Instead, we must concentrate on an effort to find out how the styles (?types) 
arose. However, when we apply this attitude, suggested by the language of 
Bart6ék, to our own folk-tune records, we encounter what appear to me to 
be serious difficulties—which I wish to review at once. 

First, if we subscribe to this view, we must then assume that the testimony 
of practically every eminent folk-tune collector in the British Isles is all 
wrong in one respect: that they treated their material as consisting in large 


* Béla Barték, Hungarian Folk Music, transl. M. D. Calvocoressi (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), pp. 8, 36. Compare Bart6k’s statements with those of Fr. Henebry, quoted 
in note 11. 
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part of versions of individual melodies, of which they were accustomed to hear 
various sets in tradition. This blanket indictment applies not only to those 
who had grown up among folk-music traditions and inherited them naturally 
(e.g. Patrick McDonald, Simon Fraser, W. P. Joyce), but likewise to those 
other collectors, from George Petrie down to Miss Anne Gilchrist, whose 
observations are no less valuable because they approached the musical tradi- 
tion from the outside, as conscious investigators. From the utterances of 
those named (and others) we may infer that they have never dreamed of 
such a thing as a succession of musical styles impressing themselves upon the 
peasantry and producing each in its turn a crop of inseparably similar melo- 
dies. Rather, they saw in their traditions a number of separate tunes—sharing 
alike the traits of a common musical idiom which they were apt to call the 
national style of their folk music, and showing structural similarities which 
made their students endeavor to classify them roughly into various “types.” 

Second, we are decidedly conscious of the presence in our traditional 
music of ‘‘stereotyped features’’—they are perhaps most prominent in open- 
ing and cadential passages. However, these features are common not only 
among the membersof certain closely resembling tune-groups, but in practical- 
ly all the folk melodies. I take such features to be formulae—as they certainly 
interchange, and generally appear to have no decisive effect on the prominent 
melodic outlines of members of the closely resembling tune-groups. 

Third, those clusters of airs in our tradition whose resemblances suggest 
relationship have in common (as I have already pointed out) a close corre- 
spondence of melodic outline or contour; of melodic intervals; and of recur- 
rent accented tones. These correspondences persist across differences of 
rhythmic pattern and of mode. Thus, if these tunes exemplify the growth and 
spread of a “style” of music, then each of the folk-musical styles we know 
must have arisen and developed in complete iidependence of modal and 
rhythmic characteristics; and we must infer that such characteristics cannot 
be taken into account as features of any style of music found in British culti- 
vation. This would be difficult to explain. 

Fourth, it is exceedingly hard to see how the features enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph as possessed in common by closely similar tune-groups 
can be parts of any style, unless that style is underlain by—and has its foun- 
dation in—one archetypal, individual tune, of which all the members of the 
groups would then be variants or derivatives. If a style having these melodic 
characteristics were not derived ultimately from a single tune, then, in order 
to account for such persistent features, we should have to believe in simul- 
taneous identical inspiration among the folk on a wide scale (in fact, inter- 
nationally), but applying only to tone-interval steps in the construction of 
melodies, and having no reference to the part that rhythmic and modal pat- 
terns might play locally in the formation of any melodic style. Here we should 
have a dark mystery indeed. 

Fifth, whereas similarities in tone-interval (i.e., melodic) outline enable us 
to see groups of airs that resemble each other strongly, differences of the same 
sort likewise make perceptible other and different groups of airs. Each of these 
various groups shows strong interresemblance among its component melodies. 
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All these groups share certain stereotyped and idiomatic features in common, 
but are otherwise quite diverse. If, then, these separate groups of tunes stand 
for ‘styles,’ we have not only two or three of them to deal with: at the very 
lowest count, and making all the allowances of which I am capable at the 
moment for traditional divergence, I reckon that no fewer than thirty-five 
of these ‘‘styles’’ must at various times have had their heyday in British 
folk music. 

If that be the case, the observed distribution of the tune-items themselves 
is puzzling. One would naturally expect, I believe, that a style of music would 
normally have a single starting place, or region of beginning development, and 
thence would spread abroad. Accordingly, one would also expect to see cer- 
tain styles especially prominent in certain regions, and to find more scattered ° 
examples of their products penetrating into the music of other regions. Also, 
one might expect to find one or more styles predominant and universal, 
while others, giving evidence of greater antiquity, would appear to be dying 
out—would be surviving, for example, in peripheral areas or especially remote 
or backward parts of the country, preserved in the minds of relatively few 
people, and fast being forgotten. Phenomena of this sort were certainly de- 
tected by Barté6k in the regions where Hungarian folk music was cultivated. : 

But this is emphatically not the state of affairs we note in connection with 
our well-known clusters of similar tunes in British-American folk-music cul- 
tivation. Here, on the contrary, we find members of the well-known different 
clusters of interresembling tunes mingled together everywhere. Furthermore, 
in most regions, we find these clusters well represented, by the currency of 
rather diversified forms of their members. If they stand for styles which arose 
in any successive way among the British peoples, we must conclude that the 
styles spread without ousting one another, or without popularity at one 
another’s expense; that they were all accommodated side by side in the folk- 
tune repertories of the singing people. In short, if these groups of melodies 
are “styles,” we have no evidence whatever of the order in which they spread, 
or the routes they took in their diffusion. There is nothing associated with 
these groups of airs as closely resembling groups, which would in any way 
connect them each with the spread of a separate popular style of folk music. 

Another observation regarding style-characteristics may be made in con- 
nection with the foregoing paragraph. In British-American folk music, our 
tunes are nearly all divided into parts of exactly or approximately equal 
length, and these parts generally differ, or contrast in some way one with 
another. Most commonly in our tunes, these parts are only two in number, 
and could be labelled A and B (variant renderings and internal subdivisions 
of both in any tune-item are of course to be expected). Without trying to ex- 
haust the possibilities, we may say that the most common tune-patterns 
among our folk songs, with reference to the ways in which these parts alter- 
nate, are the following: AABA, AABB, ABAB, ABBA. Perhaps to be regarded 
as traditional derivatives of these, among the closely resembling tune-groups, 
are the phrase-orders AAAB, and the apparent reversals, BBAA and BBBA, 
inter alia. Now the point is that, among the aforesaid clusters of closely 
resembling melodies—which have in common their strong accented-tone and 
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melodic-interval similarities per phrase or per section—we can observe the 
variant orders of parts just outlined. Their alternations do nothing to lessen 
the interresemblances between the tunes; they merely change now and then 
the succession of the phrases. So, for instance, among these groups there wil] 
be some examples in which part A corresponds to the first and second tune. 
lines (or phrases), and others in which part A will be the first and fourth of 
these lines. Thus, one member of such a group will have the order AABA- 
another, ABBA. This means that if we are inclined to take the pattern of 
phrase-recurrence in a tune-item as showing a trait of any specific musical 
style, we cannot apply that particular stylistic criterion to version-groups 
among our traditional melodies either. The mutual interresemblances of tune. 
groups override the order in which tune-phrases may occur. Thus, another 
feature, in addition to rhythm and modality, would have to be discounted 
in our efforts to connect styles of music with each of these tune-groups; and, 
in fact, our definitions would have to be very narrowly circumscribed if we 
wished to identify these melodic clusters each with a particular musical style. 

The sixth, and final, objection to the identification of closely resembling 
tune-groups with special styles is this: There remains to be answered the 
question of how to regard tunes occurring outside British tradition (especially 
in the folk music of the Scandinavian peoples) which are still seemingly or 
manifestly members of these British groups. These scattered airs themselves 
are apparently merged into closely related local groups of tunes. How shall 
we account for their presence or their features? Are they cases of accidental 
convergence, in whole or in part? Are they remnants of older styles once 
widespread, but now scantily represented (perhaps largely displaced) in 
Scandinavia, yet still flourishing in the British Isles? Or are they ‘‘wandering 
melodies’’—much more genuinely so than Tappert’s**—which have migrated 


% The title of Wilhelm Tappert’s curious book Wandernde Melodien (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1890) 
is a misnomer. The work should rather be called ‘‘Wandernde Motive” or ‘‘Wandernde melo- 
dische Bruchstiicke,” for nearly all its entries are mere fragments; there are few complete 
melodies or organized tunes in it. Tappert’s original contention, in attempting to show the “all- 
mihlige Entwicklung” of the folk tunes (a sort of evolutionary theory attaching to the develop- 
ment of popular melody), was correct: that the tunes were not spontaneous creations of a people, 
starting from nothing, independent of outside influence, and forming under the stimulus of mov- 
ing circumstances or the fire of genius—but were groupings and re-groupings of melodic for- 
mulae common to a widespread musical culture over perhaps a long period of time. Where his 
theory falls down, however, is in his contention that these formulae, since they are found in the 
works of the ‘‘masters”’ as well as in folk airs, were all taken directly by the folk from the works 
of these masters. His lists of variant strains (which are simply strains or motifs, not ‘‘melodies”’) 
are sometimes partly from anonymous art-compositions. And it must be pointed out that the 
tracing of such a motif through many pieces of music over perhaps several centuries of time is 
not discovering the origin of any piece of music containing that motif; nor is it indicating the 
source of that motif itself—in the works of the ‘‘masters’”’ or anywhere else. These strains are, 
in fact, just what Tappert himself calls one of them: “‘herrenloses Gut” (p. 62). And in his ear- 
nest contentions that “‘the folk cannot compose—it merely selects," Tappert goes to some pains 
to show that members of the folk can recompose (‘Die Umbildung hat keine Ende,” etc., p. 6); 
that they can use, choose, vary, annex, accommodate, the musical material (p. 38). The dis- 
tinction between melodic selection and rearrangement on the part of the folk singer and melodic 
selection and rearrangement on the part of the artistic (or formally trained) composer seems to 
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from their homeland? If so, which way have they migrated, and where is the 
homeland of the styles they represent? Did an air migrate from Scandinavia 
to Britain, there to become the nucleus of a new folk style? If we decide thus, 
we put ourselves in the position of assenting to the fourth point raised above: 
that such styles are derivatives of a single melody. Or, perhaps, has the style 
spread from Britain to Scandinavia, but never become universally popular 
there? In that case, what should we call these Scandinavian melodies—exam- 
ples of a style, or members of groups of versions, cognate, in their northern 
homes, with widespread British airs? In short, the ‘‘style”’ approach to these 
groups of basically similar airs in our tradition raises more unansw _ ble 
questions than does ine approach which assumes that these airs are des...» 1- 
ants of single melodies which have doubtless had their rise in certain musical 
styles, but which do not necessarily owe the preservation of their marked and 
salient special traits to the integrity or the preservation of such styles. I 
shall therefore continue to talk about tunes, tune-versions, and tune-families, 
in these remarks, and shall treat the material discussed as consisting of 
groups of melodies which are derived ultimately from single originals. There 
is apparently no time on record when the British folk-music traditions have 
not consisted essentially of individual tunes living in many variant forms. 
My own opinion regarding national and regional musical styles is that there 
certainly are such things in the British tradition; and that sometimes these 
styles are quite noticeable. Such common national and local idiomatic features 
as deserve the name of ‘‘musical style” affect, but do not obscure the identity 
of, the numerous members of the tune-version groups that are common to the 
folk music of different British nationalities. Though these styles remain 
largely unanalyzed, it is plain that the individual melodies, wherever they are 
found, naturally bear the imprint of the prevalent local musical idiom. How- 
ever, no local musical idiom can be said certainly to have affected the cur- 
rency of the individual melodies. The tunes do not regulate the regional 
styles in the British Islands; instead, they are adapted to the styles, for the 
greater part. Nor are the tune-versions, to all appearances, instantaneously 
translated from one stylistic idiom into another as soon as they are trans- 
ported from one nation or region into another. On the contrary, in their free 
movement from person to person and locality to locality, they seem occa- 
sionally to have carried what may sometimes be regarded as the stylistic 
characteristics of one region into another area—thus confusing still more the 
already vague enough picture of developed regional musical idiomatic fea- 
tures. In short, national tune-repertory is not found to coincide with what 
can be recognized as national melodic style in British tradition; hence we 
infer that the styles in themselves neither conserve the identity nor restrict 
the diffusion of a folk tune in this area. 
I guess that we shall ultimately ascertain the regional musical styles of 
British folk song cultivation to be based upon inherited mannerisms of melo- 





be clear to him; but it is not so to me. I prefer to believe with Joseph Bédier that “recréer et 
créer sont termes exactement synonymes” (Les Légendes Epiques (3rd ed.; Paris: Champion, 
1929], III, 447). 
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dizing—stocks of little motifs or successions of tones of the same characte 
as the tetrachord a-g sharp-f-e, which is so much heard in oriental music— 
mannerisms that have been developed or adopted and become habitua| 
among the British singers. Doubtless these have been exchanged among 
groups of people; but some would probably tend to become especially favored 
by one group and relatively little used by another. Favorite scales and for. 
mulae used habitually among Irish singers, for example, would be those 
singers’ ordinary way of making music; and what would be more natural 
than that these formulae and these modal characters should slip into versions 
of airs learned from some other people and received into traditional currency 
among the Irish? As examples of such formulae, let me cite a few progressions 
commonly found in Irish folk music, and apparently much esteemed. With a 
tonic of G, in order to progress to the D a fifth above, Irish tunes quite 
often use the succession G-A-C-D; and so also in reverse to descend. When 
rising from A or B (with the same tonic assumed) to G, numerous Irish 
melodic versions go thus: B-D-E-F sharp-G; whereas in order to descend in 
the same compass, it is quite common practice to slide down by means of 
G-F (sharp, natural or neutral)-D-C, and so to B or A. These little conven- 
tional mannerisms, while not entirely confined to Irish tunes in British music, 
are still exceedingly popular among Irish singers. It is such details as these 
which seem to me to furnish the best guide to detection of folk-singing styles 
in this tradition; not the currency of organized tunes which may be inter- 
nationally known, and may sound English in England, Irish in Ireland, and 
Hebridean Scottish when they have penetrated into the northern Highlands 
and Isles.”8 

There is also a seeming preference for, and especially common use of, one 
or another diatonic scale among these British nationalities. The English 
singers, for instance, would appear to be particularly fond of what we call 
the Dorian mode (D to D), since they have used it so incessantly and artis- 
tically. On the other hand, we observe what seems to be a similar decided 
fondness among Irish singers for the so-called Mixolydian mode (G to G, 
with neutral F); while Hebrid Gaels and American Appalachian mountaineers 
are often well satisfied with scales of five or six tones, presenting gaps at one 
place or another.?? Our internationally known tune-versions, accordingly, 
are found in forms modified by all these differing musical preferences: they 
may be detected in Dorian, Aeolian, Ionian (or Major), Mixolydiai guise; 
pentatonic, hexatonic and heptatonic scales alternate in their variant mani- 
festations; and all without destroying the fundamental successions that make 
the basic air discernible. 


26 Some tentative listings of formulae in an effort to indicate features of national melodic 
style may be seen in C. J. Sharp’s English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions, pp. 83-86. Compare 
also Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, 11, 792-794, and Chappell, National Engiish 
Airs (1840), II, 185, 186. 

27 See the modal table provided by Miss Gilchrist to classify her Highland Gaelic tunes, 
JFSS, 4 (1910), facing page 152; and the modification of it used by C. J. Sharp in his English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, I, xxxii. 
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| realize that the foregoing remarks about style comprise a mere glance at 
matters of much complexity, and are in part expressions of personal opinion. 
However, it seems that they are borne out by what may readily be seen 
among versions of widely known folk tunes in British repertories. I take it to 
be inevitable that folk artists will alter tunes learned and transmitted by ear 
in the direction of the idiosyncrasies of music-making most habitual and famil- 
ar to their ears and congenial to their acquired artistic tastes. And there seems 
to be good testimony to this in the diversified forms assumed among different 
peoples of the British Isles by the tunes current internationally. 

But in order to be varied in tradition, a tune, needless to say, does not have 
to be borrowed by one people from another. Slight variations—minute 
changes, or exchanges, of formulae—go on, of course, all the time. It might 
be that if we really could isolate the formulaic passages, we should find that 
each of them, likewise, was one of a little cluster of variants. We actually do 
not know what proportion of this variation is unconscious or involuntary, 
and how much is conscious or intentional. In some folk singers we seem to see 
mere repeaters, unaware of their few slight variations, and to some degree 
mechanical; in others we apparently are face to face with artists playing with 
their material, and expending upon it all the resources of their inherited tra- 
ditional knowledge and aptitude. However, it seems as though certain rather 
important recurring types of melodic variation can be perceived; of which all 
may entail still further variation in the melodic formulae found in tune- 
versions. Thus, these types of variation may seemingly also be in themselves 
causes of variation, at times, and of some very important after effects. I take 
the types in question to be at least eight in number, as follows: 

First: An unusually long melodic jump up or down. This generally necessi- 
tates some re-arrangement of the melodic line immediately following, and is 
likely to be compensated by another jump, or a progression, in the opposite 
direction. But sometimes, also, the skip can be perfectly accommodated 
without significant additional alterations of the melodic line. 

Second: A strong alteration in the tempo or pace of a tune. This is ordinarily 
caused by the adaptation of the tune to a quite different text, or to a different 
function. There is apparently no inevitable correlation, however, between 
the function of a tune-version and its relative degree of ornateness or sim- 
plicity. A fast dance-version may be ornate; a quick song-or-game-version 
may be simple. Slow versions may be furnished with many decorative graces 
or passing-tones, but these do not necessarily obscure the basic formulae. 
Rhythmic changes may accompany alterations in pace (e.g. between j, %, %, 
4, 8, etc.), being also associated to some extent with function, and probably 
also bringing along melodic-line variation. To all appearances, these altera- 
tions in pace may be brought about either deliberately or involuntarily. 

Third: A marked alteration in rhythm, and a contraction or prolongation 
of tune-line or phrase (see the preceding point, which overlaps this). Tune- 
lines may be altered to suit the varying number of syllables or main accents 
in lines of verse; 2nd may thus present the appearance of having been either 
“drawn out’’ or ‘‘telescoped.” 
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Fourth: The translation of a tune-version from one mode into another, 
That this has happened often among our traditional airs there is no doubt 
whatever. And, as Cecil Sharp pointed out long ago, the change is in the na. 
ture of a ‘‘free translation ;?* i.e., the formulae most suitable to (or habitually 
associated with) the mode into which the version is being altered will tend 
to appear in the recast version, which thus will not be entirely or purely an 
interval-for-interval transposition. The use of neutral or quarter-tones in 
our folk scales would seem to facilitate this modal exchange. Although the 
demonstrated presence of these neutral tones in our folk music®* may some. 
what confuse the picture for the student of modality, it does nothing to obscure 
the main outlines of the various individual tunes. 

Fifth: The influence of other melodies contemporarily current in tradition, 
Very probably, all melodies in oral tradition side by side exert some influence 
on each other; but such influence (?contamination) is hard to talk about, 
since it so often cannot be definitely traced or proved. However, there are 
cases—which one might call examples of melodic ‘‘attraction’”—where it 
seems perfectly clear that a strain of one well-known, strongly individual 
tune has had a pronounced effect on a strain of another. To this, also, we 
may perhaps attribute some of the instances in which the first half of a melod- 
ic item will belong unmistakably to versions of one large tune-family, while 
the second half pertains just as clearly to another. Such cases are confusingly 
frequent in our folk dance music; somewhat less often encountered among 
song-tune versions. There are also even more perplexing cases of seeming 
fusion in some tune-sets, where one may be puzzled about whether to ac- 
count for the facts by means of “attraction” or to consider that the versions 
one sees are examples of older melodies out of which (by traditional diver- 
gence) have emerged two or more distinct tunes. Cases of this kind I shall 
presently discuss further. 

Sixth: Repetitiveness—I call it this for lack of a better term. The presence 
of this feature can be convincingly attested only by the detailed comparison 
of a number of variants of a tune. Its special interest seems to me to lie in its 
apparent close analogy to the repetition of phrase, line, couplet, or stanza 
which is such a notable feature in traditional song texts. By means of what I 
call ‘‘repetitiveness,”’ a formula characteristic of one place or point in a folk 
melody may be repeated in another place (sometimes the corresponding point 
in another phrase, sometimes immediately before or after the regular or ex- 
pected occurrence of the formula), with the consequent displacing and dis- 
carding of the formula otherwise normally occurring in that second place. 
This repetition-with-replacement may alter only a few notes of an air; or it 
may affect whole phrases or lines. Perhaps it has been the cause of a good 
many of the alternating-formula examples we see among various versions. 
On the other hand, it is not to be confounded with such features of tune- 
structure as the repetition of a phrase with differing cadential formulae, or 

*8 English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions, p. 26. 

2° For a discussion, see Annabel Morris Buchanan, ‘‘Modal and Melodic Structure in 


Anglo-American Folk Music. A Neutral Mode,” in Papers Read at the International Congress of 
Musicology, 1939, pp. 84-111. 
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the occurrence of two differing phrases, one following the other, but both 
furnished with the same ending notes. The occurrence of variants in which a 
short passage common to other variants is omitted, with the “gap’’ filled in 
by repeated material, is sporadic on the whole; and it is this fact which leads 
me to surmise that this type of variation is caused by “‘repetitiveness.” If 
such features were not merely occasional, we should have no way of guessing 
whether the repeated bits were original features in the variants, or later 
developments. As they occur, however, they have the air of being not ordi- 
nary, organic phrase-repetitions, but the intrusive repetition of material 
worked into the phrase from somewhere else in the tune. 

Seventh: The transposition of tune-phrases or strains, already discussed 
above. 

Eighth: Corrupt rendition, the result of faulty learning and bad perform- 
ance of a tune. Corruption we can actually see only when it thoroughly up- 
sets the balance and coherence of a tune. But it may also give occasion for 
redeeming re-creation. In a process like that, however, any tune may con- 
ceivably be varied so much that its original features may be lost, and another 
tune evolved. I suggest that some of our folk tunes may possibly have arisen 
from just such processes-—which by their very postulated nature would, of 
course, be impossible to trace. 

Perhaps under the heading of ‘“‘corruption’’ might go the phenomenon 
which Barry called ‘‘wearing down.’’*° The expression refers to a progressive 
loss of content by a melody in tradition, so that eventually some versions will 
appear shortened and lacking in variety—sometimes both monotonized and 
unbalanced; at other times, simply abbreviated, with no loss of organization. 
The theory of this occurrence is easy to set down on paper; but the actual 
process itself is often hard to demonstrate, because we cannot by any means 
always tell when a melody has been ‘‘worn down’”’ and when it has been 
“built up.”” Presumably, in oral transmission, a tune can be either augmented 
or curtailed; but the sort of evidence we have for both procedures is far 
from satisfactory, and editors have varied greatly in their attitudes toward 
melodies which have been recorded sometimes in a longer, sometimes in a 
shorter form. Dean Christie, for example, was so certain that every tune 
should properly consist of two “‘strains,’’ and was originally so composed, 
that he set himself to provide second strains for all the tunes he conceived 
lacking them in his own and his father’s collection.** Keith, on the other hand, 


2% What Barry calls the “law of anticipatory iteration’’ seems to be an aspect of this type 
of variation (see Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, No. 12 [1937], p. 3, col. 1). 
However, it seeins that the repetition is not always anticipatory—it could sometimes even be 
called ‘reminiscent’; hence my attempt at coining a term to indicate the phenomenon. 

39 See, for discussion of the phenomenon, British Ballads from Maine, pp. 193, 194, where 
Barry examines a group of tunes sung to Child No. 81. 

31 See W. Christie, Traditional Ballad Airs (Edinburgh, 1876-1881), I, 8, 9. Christie’s repre- 
sentation is that he has rejoined strains which properly belong together, yet which were found 
apart in the memories of different traditional singers. It is only just to remark, however, that 
some of his second strains are set to airs which never appear elsewhere with them or any other 
additional matter; and that these added strains appear nowhere else outside the Christie edition. 
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was convinced that the “one-strain’’ versions of his ballad tunes were the 
correct older or original forms, and that second strains had been supplied by 
unknown revisers after the tunes had circulated awhile in tradition.® 

The actual condition of our orally cultivated tunes three or four hundred 
years ago, naturally, is unknown—even assuming that most of the ones we 
now encounter were in existence at that time, a speculation that may as well 
be dismissed, because there is no evidence either for or against it. The original 
form of any widespread folk tune of our acquaintance is also unknown. Tunes 
of varying lengths are current in present-day singers’ repertories, as also 
tunes which at one time we hear in a longer form, at another time in a shorter. 
We therefore are in no position to maintain offhand that any one (not to 
mention the bulk) of our folk airs was or was not originally composed of two 
complementary strains of equal length. 

These “‘strains,’’ as normally written down in our folk music, would ordi- 
narily amount to about eight bars each, covering the two lines of a rhyming 
or assonating couplet (four bars to a line). Some exceptions are furnished by 
tunes in 9/8 time; by tunes whose phrase-ends are curtailed, or which are 
otherwise rhythmically disturbed; by tunes that accommodate lengthy re- 
frains; and by a group of melodies adapted to songs which make their lines 
only three bars long, with their “strains” (halves) becoming consequently six 
bars in length.** Aside from these, however, the two-strain or one-strain tune, 
with eight bars to a strain, is normal, and holds for association with folk 
song texts whether the texts are set down in stanza-form as two-line couplets, 
as four-line couplets (with or without refrains), or as four lines with two 
couplets side by side.** This means that under ordinary circumstances it is 
not always possible to tell by the verse form of our folk poem texts whether 
their accompanying melodies did (or should) consist of two of these “‘strains” 
or of only one. 

Sometimes we meet with a four-line, two-couplet stanza sung to only one 
strain of music, which is repeated in order to cover both couplets. These cases 
are often made perceptible by the practice of ending each stanza pointedly 
with the same or a similar line, or with the same phrase*—a textual feature 
that sometimes lets us know when lines of a song-version have been lost in 
transmission, but which tells us nothing, necessarily, about the proper form 
if its tune. Sometimes, on the contrary, to a song customarily written down 


% See Greig-Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, p. xiliii. 

33 This is a feature especially characteristic of Irish folk music; where the strains of the same 
air may sometimes be found written out in six bars of 3/4 time, or in only two bars of 9/8 time. 
Irish airs—and Irish versions of internationally current melodies—also show tune-lines of five 
bars’ length; hence strains of ten bars each. 

* My language here may be considered strange; but it is unavoidable when considering the 
character of the musical settings to folk song words. Since (as implied in note 33) the melodies 
are adaptable to songs in varied meters, and appear in forms so adapted, metrical considerations 
do not necessarily fix the form and rhythm of a folk tune permanently. Hence, they do not apply 
to studies directed toward melodic identification. 

% See, for example, the late ballad ‘Walter Lesly’’ (Child No. 296), with its recurrent stanza- 
ending line about going ‘‘to Conland, this winter-time to lye.’’ The practice was a favorite one 
with broadside ballad writers. 
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in stanzas of four lines and one couplet, we find a two-strain air joined; and 
the presence of an uneven number of these couplet-stanzas is then apt to. 
cause the singer simply to ignore and drop one strain of his tune somewhere 
in the course of the song. The same may be said for songs in four-line, two- 
couplet stanzas: here, half a stanza may be missing somewhere, hence half 
the tune is also dropped for the nonce. The so-called ‘common ballad stanza”’ 
(four lines, one couplet) is very apt to be sung to a melody which covers it 
exactly, and is repeated with variations for every such stanza in a folk poem 
so written down. In other words, the common ballad stanza generally goes to 
a one-strain melody, of which it may be impossible to tell whether the 
recorded form was previously longer (two-strain) or not. Where, then, are 
our bases for assuming such a phenomenon as the “‘wearing down”’ of a folk 
melody? Or for saying, as I did above, that some tune-versions, worn down, 
will be monotonized and unbalanced, and others simply abbreviated ? 

To answer these questions, we must explain some conditions not always 
easy to describe. I shall commence with the simplest and most explicit sort of 
record. Vaughan Williams testifies that when singers grow old, they often 
“sing only the second half of a tune.”” They commence a song set to a two- 
strain air; but after singing awhile, they abandon the first strain and continue 
the song to the second only.* I also have seen this occurrence, and so, doubt- 
less, have other collectors. Often repeated, this sort of performance would 
tend to fix a worn-down, one-strain version of the tune on popular memory 
locally, and start such a version out on a line of traditional cultivation. 

Again: a tune design lending itself easily to such modification is one in 
which the two main phrases, A and B (see above) are organized as follows: 
AcBd, A’cBd—that is, with variant cadential closes, or variant half-phrases 
at the end of each separate phrase, and an additional variation of the A- 
phrase. The two strains, being rather close in resemblance, can become simpli- 
fied into one, and that one repeated for all couplets of the verse; so that such 
tunes just as often appear as AcBd alone, or A’cBd alone—or also as AcBc 
and AdBd. The next observed occurrence that we shall consider will explain 
why we sometimes feel justified in saying that the longer form of a folk air 
does not present a lengthened or elaborated rendering of the shorter. 

Suppose that we have two different folk songs, X and Y, both being often— 
perhaps usually—sung to versions of the same air; and suppose, in addition, 
that the air has the phrase-design ABB’A (for tunes of such phrase-design 
often have a variation of the B-phrase on its repetition, amounting to a sort 
of climax). Versions of X and Y will be found scattered about over the English 
folk-singing world. Depending on how thorough the collecting has been in 

any region, we may expect to find some texts of X and Y recorded often in 
some regions, but scantily represented in others. As to musical records, we 
may expect to see only a fraction of the recorded texts accompanied by re- 
corded tunes; but most of these tune-sets will be recognizable as versions of 
ABB’A. Among the texts for which our tune (with its ABB’A form) has been 


% Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 5, No. 1 (Dec., 1946), 22. The air 
which called forth this note was correctly characterized as being obviously only half a tune. 
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recorded, some will show association with the full air; and this association is 
likely to be observed wherever the poems have been found. But right along 
with those forms of X and Y will be found other variants which are not set 
to our tune ABB’A in its entirety; on the contrary, they will be joined to 
melodies which, when compared with ABB’A, will reveal themselves as con- 
sisting of such combinations as the following: AAAA, BBB’A; AB; B’A, etc. 
The tune-phrases will be unmistakably the same as those making up the air 
ABB’A as it occurs with other versions of X and Y; but in some cases a 
phrase will be lost; in other cases, the arrangement will be altered so that the 
balancing occurrence of the phrases, and their peculiar alternation-pattern 
will be sacrificed; and in still others, what will be recognized as only the first 
or second half of the tune will occur—so that a whole stanza of X or Y will 
now be set not to ABB’A, but to AB plus AB or B’A plus B’A. It may hap- 
pen, too, that versions of X and Y will get taken down differently by differ- 
ent recorders, so that some appear in stanzas of two couplets apiece, others in 
stanzas of only one couplet. In the latter case, the tune-versions AB or B’A 
will constitute the whole recorded melody. 

In circumstances such as these, and taking into account what has been ob- 
served of the strain-dropping tendencies of some folk singers, we may often 
be correct in inferring that sets of a tune which have lost some of their regular 
design-features and perhaps their melodic balance and variety, are worn-down 
sets of the air which may elsewhere be noted in a fuller and more highly 
organized condition. But we may not feel safe in assuming this wearing-down 
in every case we meet of the seeming occurrence of full-tunes beside half- 
tunes. All possible factors connected with the continuing association of ver- 
sions of one tune with versions of a certain text, plus the use of that tune in 
various sets along with other texts, have to be weighed before we may un- 
hesitatingly say that any tune-version is present in a worn-down form. There 
is no external evidence to tell us whether the very first, original, set of a 
melody had one or another of the several recurring melodic phrase-patterns 
now broadcast among our traditional tune-versions, or was originally longer 
or shorter than we find its sets to be at present.*” 

37 Just how uncertain these matters can be, a number of variant forms of tunes might illus- 
trate. For instance, the old melody called ‘‘Cupid’s Garden” is printed by Chappell (Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, II, 728) with two strains. The phrase-design is AB / A’B’, which may 
further be resolved into abcd / ebcfx: the first strain shows tonic-dominant modulation at the 
end, and the second is furnished with an extension passage (x). Chappell notes (ibid., p. 727) 
how singers sometimes ‘‘cut’’ the f-phrase. This version of Chappell’s is rare in recorded sets 
of the tune. A much more widespread version, without either modulation or extension may be 
diagrammed thus: AA’ / BA, or abac / ebac. It is known in England, Lowland Scotland, Ire- 
land, North America, and even (in one isolated variant) in Flanders— where it was no doubt 
imported from the British Isles. Forms of the second half only of this more common set are like- 
wise found in tradition. Also, I have recovered, in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, sets that 
may be rendered in diagrams thus: cfcx and cfex / eb’cx. Now the question is: Which of these 
variant forms actually corresponds most to the original? Since we cannot determine this satis- 
factorily, we cannot actually tell which sets may have been worn down first and then rebuilt— 
or, indeed, whether there has been any wearing down at all in the full-length sets. In the shorter 
sets (cfcx, etc.) we may indeed plausibly guess at a wearing-down; but we can feel no certainty 
about the others. When one is confronted with versions varying in this manner, the difficulty 
in making a decision about their development-relations becomes very real indeed. 
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It may have seemed a piece of gross oversimplification to assert, as I have 
above, that most of our melodies are made up of two separate phrases that 
could be labelled A and B; and to discuss our tunes as if they invariably con- 
sisted of A- and B-phrases in various alternation-patterns. What of those 
tunes (it may be asked) which manifestly consist of four differing phrases, 
and thus present themselves in schemes of ABCD? They are certainly notice- 
able in Anglo-American folk music wherever it is recovered, and they cannot 
be ignored.** Nor do I propose to ignore them; but before dealing with them 
it was necessary to make the preceding explanations about A-plus-B designs, 
because of the peculiar relations between airs with those designs and the airs 
with schemes of ABCD. Keeping in view what has been said about the tunes 
generally, we can make the following observations about these tunes with 
ABCD phrase-pattern: 

I remarked above that internal subdivisions of any phrase in the make-up 
of a folk melody were to be expected. Now the fact stands out that in the 
repertories of our folk-singers, a number of the melodies apparently having 
the independent pattern ABCD are actually found to correspond with one or 
the other half of longer tunes in the melodic stock—and these longer tunes 
show phrase-patterns of ABBA, AABA, etc. In other words, the AB of one of 
these ABCD-tunes is reall: discernible as equalling the A of a longer air, and 
the CD is similarly found to correspond with the B of the longer air. This 
means that, either originally, or through re-creation and varying development, 
certain tune-phrases have traits that divide them clearly into two subsections 
which are found everywhere in the variant forms of these phrases. These 
subsections, also, may on occasion serve as entire phrases themselves. The 
situation, then, with regard to ABCD-pattern tunes, is often as follows: 

Taking the ABBA pattern merely as an example, one of the longer-form 
airs will show: 


1.A B B A 
which is found, upon closer examination, to be approximately equivalent to 
2. ab cd cd ab 
This, in turn, we find to correspond with 
3. AB CD 
of some shorter airs, or with 
4. AB CD 


of others—where the AB-CD of these latter melodies actually corresponds to 
the cd-ab, or BA, second-half pattern, of the versions of the longer melodies. 
I freely admit that the foregoing explanation is both generalized and simpli- 
fied; but it had to be in order to indicate intelligibly a phenomenon that recurs 
continually in our recorded folk music. To sum up: tune-items with phrase- 
patterns of ABCD may themselves often be shortened (?worn-down) forms 
of longer tunes in which is customarily found some alternation-pattern of 
phrases that could be distinguished by the designating letter A and B (cf. 
the examples set forth in footnote 37). 


88 It is of course obvious that a number of ballads and songs which we customarily record in 
the regular, or common, ballad-stanza are set to airs showing the phrase-pattern in question. 
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As a result, we are unable to say definitely that ABCD-patterns are always 
those of full, independent, properly complete tunes; nor can we declare these 
patterns to be entirely separate from other A-plus-B arrangements found 
generally in our folk music. It is true that certain melodies consisting of four 
different phrases may be regarded as retaining their proper, full-length 
forms.** But such tunes do not by any means all do so. And thus, the mere 
phrase-pattern of any traditional tune-item cannot in itself teach us any thing 
about the original form, or the proper form, or even the usual form, of the 
tune of which that item may be a variant. Hence, we have to conclude either 
that folk melodies in our tradition do not belong to ‘‘types’’ on the basis of 
their phrase-order patterns only, or else that—even if we arbitrarily classified 
them thus—such “‘phrase-pattern” typology cannot serve to identify ver- 
sions of individual melodies in British-American folk song. As shown above, 
differences of phrase-order pattern may, and do, exist aplenty among the 
versions of any individual folk melody, with the result that either the single 
phrase or the half-tune is the real unit with which we have to work when 

-attempting to identify melodies by means of the highly important features 
of melodic-interval (melodic-line) and stressed-tone correspondences. Ob- 
serving the recurrence of those complexes of phrases that stick together as 
distinct entities in themselves, we arrive at the conclusion repeatedly stated 
above: that our musical tradition is essentially one of organized, integrated, 
individual tunes, whose fundamental identities remain perceptible through- 
out many vicissitudes of oral transmission, re-creation, and reorganization. 

Perhaps I have said enough to indicate that while the phenomenon which 
I call ‘‘wearing down” cannot always be satisfactorily detected or determined, 
the actual presence of tune-versions of varying length and phrase-arrange- 
ment in our melodic tradition is a very real fact.*® Whether a tune was origi- 
nally in one or another form; or to what extent lengthening or shortening has 
taken place in transmission; are interesting questions which may or may not 
become important. But the existence of shorter or longer tune-versions, and 
the transposition of phrases or entire halves of tunes in tradition, are facts 
of the first importance to a student either of the music or of the association 
between the music and the songs. 


3sa For example, the tune so often found joined with the ballad of ‘‘The Golden Glove” as, 

g., in Sharp-Karpeles, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, I, 377 f{., and in 

many other collections. Yet this is one of the tunes uniquely set in Christie’s Traditional Ballad 

Airs (II, 114) to a second strain (made up out of material from the first), and thus there ap- 
pearing in a form double the length of the otherwise universally known version. 

39 Phillips Barry once expressed the opinion that “folk melodies are of simple structure, for 
the most part, with a constant tendency toward greater simplicity.”” Barry’s utterances about 
folk music are nearly always of an unshakable justice and correctness; yet in this case I wonder 
if he was not a little hasty? Is it not possible that the relative degree of simplicity or elaboration 
(both rather uncertain and debatable quantities) in a folk tune may depend to some extent on 
the type of song to which any version of the tune is set? At any rate it seems plain that recompo- 
sition is not always in the direction of greater simplification or abbreviation (cf. note 37). 
Barry’s remark quoted above is in his ‘‘Some Aspects of Folk-Song,” JA F, 25 (1912), 274-283, 
reprinted in Folk Music in America, ed. G. Herzog and H. Halpert (National Service Bureau, 
Federal Theatre Project, Works Progress Administration, 1939); see p. 43 of this reprint. 
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It occasionally happens that a group of variant texts of a single folk song 
will appear at first glance to be sung to a number of different melodies. 
But upon further comparison of all the tunes to those variants, and of other 
resembling tunes joined to other texts in the tradition, we are sometimes 
enabled to see that the musical settings to the texts of our song are really di- 
verse forms of a single air—in which variation, transposition of phrases, and 
shortening-or-lengthening of the entire tune have produced differences that 
can entirely mislead a hasty or st:perficial observer. In such cases, it some- 
times takes a quite extensive tune-examination of the sort just indicated be- 
fore we see that the melodies on which we happen to be concentrating are 
actually all cognates. A discovery similar to that just outlined is one which 
an investigator of British-American folk song tunes may expect to make re- 
peatedly. Such an experience furnishes one of the most cogent arguments for 
the study of the music by and for itself, before any large-scale plunge is taken 
into the exceedingly complicated problems of the history of folk song vari- 
ants as text-tune units. What the organized knowledge of our folk music, 
when attained, may do to help us with problems of ballad text history is hard 
to predict. But at least, it should considerably refine our approaches to those 
problems. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have been endeavoring to describe some of 
the salient variation-phenomena that a student encounters when he pays 
close attention to our folk music. I must now turn to still other features of 
oral variation; among them, some which practically force us to theorize about 
what has happened to our tunes in their passage down the generations. The 
student often finds himself at close grips with music to which almost any- 
thing may conceivably have happened in oral transmission; yet he is de- 
prived of any record of just what actually has happened, outside of such infor- 
mation as he may glean from the music itself. And this internal evidence is 
apt to be profoundly ambiguous just where an investigator wishes it were 
most explicit. 

While the student is trying to envisage clearly all the possibilities lying 
behind the record, the realization naturally haunts him that all reconstruc- 
tions of processes which he may make are conjectural. In the presence of 
alternate possibilities, there are often no unmistakable indications that will 
enable him to fix on the correct alternative. This situation yet again forces 
him to rely on thoroughgoing resemblances between collected tune-items. 
They in turn, by their continual reappearance, convince him anew of the real 
existence of separate melodies, widespread in tradition and split up into large 
families numbering many variant forms. Just as the principal folk tales may 
be detected through the multitudes of floating traditional stories by the recur- 
rent combinations of their respectively component motifs, so certain distinc- 
tive folk melodies in this tradition reappear amid the welter of oft-used 
melodic formulae. This is not remarkable in itself; by analogy with other 
folk arts, it is to be expected. But what really is remarkable is the overtower- 
ing importance of these distinctive tunes in the tradition—their prevziling 
use wherever the tradition lives. 
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I stated above that apparent cases of melodic attraction between airs, 
and instances where an actual mingling of two otherwise usually distinct 
melodies would seem to have taken place, can often confuse an investigator, 
It is in precisely these cases, naturally, that one is most troubled by inability 
to decide between possible alternatives—through lack of clear evidence. 
These cases merit some effort at brief analysis. 

Occasional and passing resemblances between two undoubtedly different 
airs are to be expected in folk music, of course, and do not cause much trouble. 
But in cases where a really inextricable fusion of two ordinarily distinct tunes 
may be seen, we simply cannot discover with any certainty the actual course 
of events behind the seeming fusion: the possibilities are too many, the indi. 
cations too few—or entirely wanting. For example, any such case may possi- 
bly be the result of what is really the exact opposite of “‘fusion.”’ It may bea 
version of a melody out of which, by traditional re-creation, may have de- 
veloped the two widespread distinct airs whose elements we discern in it. 
On the other hand, such a tune may represent simple confusion of memory on 
the part of a singer or singers somewhere along the line of transmission—by 
means of which two well-known different airs have been mingled uninten- 
tionally, and the product of this confusion passed on to other singers. Or, 
again, the combination of strains or elements from the different airs may 
have been made in full consciousness, and deliberately, by someone. Or, 
again, the tune in question may be the product of someone’s effort to com- 
pose a new melody—in which, however, the would-be composer was over- 
much dominated by the memory of a couple of important tunes already cur- 
rent in the tradition, and thus evolved something more imitative than original. 
In the presence of varying possibilities like these we find ourselves practically 
helpless. 

It must be remarked, however, that what we discern in the versions of dis- 
tinguishable tunes allows us to envisage one general possibility: namely, that 
all these fused and indeterminate airs may actually be of later development 
than the comparatively clear-cut ones. Perhaps in such tunes we witness the 
beginnings of a newer tune-repertory, which by gradual growth and spread 
in time—if the tradition were undisturbed—might eventually displace the 
one out of which it grew. The only basis for a conjecture such as this is the 
‘‘non-universality’’ of these mixed melodies. They certainly do not appear 
to enjoy a currency wherever the English folk songs are sung—as do many 
other airs whose recurrence we may reasonably expect anywhere in the 
English folk-song world. Melodies such as these mixed ones occur sporadi- 
cally. They appear to be made up of the elements of airs known universally, 
yet they themselves are not so known. They might even be regarded as 
accidents of tradition, and as transient local phenomena—although any one 
of them at any time could conceivably become something much more impor- 
tant in the folk song culture. 

One hitherto unmentioned aspect of traditional variation bears directly on 
these ‘‘mixed”’ tunes and upon the problems of melodic attraction in the folk 
music. That is the fact, clearly apparent to the student, that sometimes a 
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change of mode may greatly increase the overall resemblance of a version of 
one separate tune to versions of another separate tune. This could easily 
lead to still more influence of the material of the one tune upon the other, and 
result in ever-increasing resemblance between some versions of one and of the 
other. Actually, it is probable that just as folk poems may change theme by 
theme and slide imperceptibly—and by subtle associations of ideas connected 
with the themes—into quite different song-families; so also some folk-tune 
versions, through crisscrossing of modal, formulaic, and general structural 
resemblances, can come to a point where it is impossible to say to which of 
two (or even three) large cognate groups they belong. They could be in any; 
are, in fact, strictly in none. It is also likely that versions of an originally in- 
dependent tune may gradually become more and more like versions of another 
(in the way just outlined) so that eventually they are, to all appearances, and 
in all respects, versions of the tune to which they have little by little been 
assimilated. 

In the British tradition we certainly find some melodies which are quite 
bewildering because of what look like the results of ‘‘multiple attraction” 
of some of their versions to more than one widespread tune-family. That group 
of interrelated and interresembling tunes generally sung in old-country Eng- 
lish tradition to the ballad ‘‘Henry Martin’’ (Child No. 250) shows extraor- 
dinary variety among its members.*® Now they will appear to be independ- 
ent tunes; again, they will look like forms of the ‘‘Lord Randal’’ melody, one 
of the commonest of our folk-song airs; still again, they rather seem to re- 
semble another such widespread tune-family, that one which I have arbi- 
trarily christened the ‘‘Bailiff’s Daughter” air. Some such remarks also 
apply to the tunes ordinarily sung to the ballad ‘‘Young and Growing’’*'— 
which display at once so much mutual resemblance and so many divergent 
developments that their actual relations one with another and with any single 
widespread family of folk tunes seem at present indeterminable.” It thus 
appears that sets of tunes in our tradition may be attracted toward more than 
one different melody current among folk singers at the same time. If such 
things actually happened—as seem reflected in the musical record—then 
the influence of certain melodies which attained universal popularity and 
continual use all over the British folk-singing world must have been consid- 


‘© Reference may be made to S. Baring-Gould, H. F. Sheppard, F. W. Bussell, Songs of the 
West, 2d ed., C. J. Sharp (London, 1905), p. 108; C. J. Sharp ed., English Folk Songs (London: 
Novello, 1919), I, 1, ff.; this same set also in Sharp’s Folk Songs from Somerset (2d series; Lon- 
don, 1905), p. 6; JFSS, 1, No. 2 (1900), p. 44, No. 4 (1902), p. 162; 4, No. 2 (1910), p. 92, 
No. 4 (1913), pp. 301-303. The striking variety and different ramifications of these sets, how- 
ever, come out even more clearly in the numerous versions scattered through C. J. Sharp’s 
MS collection; as also is plainly apparent their interconnection one with another. 

“ Representative members of this tune-group may be seen in Sharp-Karpeles, English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1, 410; Barry, British Ballads from Maine, p. xxx; Songs 
of the West, p. 8; Sharp, English Folk Songs (1919), 2, 20; JFSS, 1, 214; 2, 44, 46, 95, 96, 206, 
274, 275; 5, 190, 192. 

* Similarly puzzling are the interrelations of a group of tunes set to English texts of many 
love songs belonging to the ‘Turtle Dove-Truelover’s Farewell” complex; itself a song-family 
consisting of texts that are highly complicated in their relations. 
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erable. Such airs would appear to have been prime examples of the folk 
musical taste and ideals; sources of inspiration and subjects of imitation. 
regulators of variation; and so, in a sense, shapers of creative melodizing 
among the singing people. Sooner or later the student of this musical tradition 
comes to the point of concluding that the power and importance of various 
universally known individual melodies are hard to exaggerate. 

Another feature of oral variation, which is a fruitful source of confusion for 
uninitiated and experienced students alike, is the phenomenon which I have 
called ‘‘alternating cadential formulae.’ I have already noticed these mani- 
festations briefly. And I think that, for once, the term just given fits the 
phenomenon completely. A few words about this aspect of our folk music 
may be desirable here. It appears to arise through an exchange of formulaic 
cadential passages all of which may be substituted one for another in many 
of our tunes. It is, then, just another example of that exchange of musical 
formulae already discussed. Obviously, it is a melodizing trick that would 
present no difficulties to a practiced folk singer whose mind was filled with 
the com™on tunes of his traditional repertory and with the memories of how 
he had neard them varied. On the contrary, it is something that would be 
quite naturally and easily done. I have heard traditional singers substitute 
one cadential formula for another in the course of their singing one tune to 
stanza after stanza of a song; and evidently other collectors have heard the 
like, since such exchanges on the part of one singer of a tune-version also 
appear in published folk-tune records.“ 

The particular cadence-alterations under discussion at the moment have 
the effect of ending a phrase of a tune on different notes of the scale or mode in 
which the tune happens to be cast. This fact implies at once that they are not 
used at the closes of tune-versions—which is the case. Such alterations occur 
medially: sometimes at the end of the first phrase (mid-point of first strain); 
also often, at the mid-point of the tune (end of first strain). At these points, 
tune-versions that are unmistakably forms of one original melody will vary, 
turning now up, now down, according to the progression of the inserted 
cadence-formula. 

Thus, there are three places where the melodic line of a tune-version may 
be confidently expected to vary: at the very beginning (sometimes the vari- 
ation is considerable, here); at the very end; and at the mid-point cadence, 
or end of the first half of the set. A tune-version is not necessarily altered 
beyond recognition by changes at any or all of these points. Indeed, it may 
be conjectured that if a certain number of these alternating formulae come to 
be associated in the minds of various singers with the familiar strains of cer- 


43 Barték, in Hungarian Folk Music, p. 8, notes that Hungarian tunes are “extraordinarily 
rich in different endings to tune-lines.’”’ I am not certain, however, that the phenomenon he 
refers to is the same as that discussed in the present article. 

“* Perhaps one example may illustrate sufficiently for the moment: the strikingly variant 
ending to the second line of a Cornish singer’s tune to the “‘Outlandish Knight” ballad (Child 
No. 4), JFSS, 4, Pt. 2 (1910), 116. One of these cadential closes represents an ordinary one for 
the tune, which is widely known; the other is unusual. 
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tain tune-versions, that fact itself might work as a conserver of the outlines 
of a tune. However, the formulae which interchange at these medial tune- 
cadences are not restricted—as to their occurrence—by rhythmic pattern, by 
pace or tempo, by strongly marked version-group characteristics, by the 
immediate function of a tune-version, or by the mode in which a tune-version 
happens to be sung at any particular time. In other words, we may look for 
certain variant medial-cadential turns to recur in any sets of any widespread 
melody, despite the alterations caused by variation of other kinds. Thus, this 
remarkable manifestation in our folk music actually helps the investigator to 
detect cognates of a tune as it floats hither and thither on the currents of 
tradition. On the other hand, it can also—taken with the “falling together”’ 
of versions of different folk tunes, due to their being by chance translated 
into the same mode—bewilder a student, no matter how careful he may be, 
and divert him from perceiving the main outlines of a given tune. It can 
disguise from a careless or hasty observer the true affiliations of some melodic 
item with some widely known family of variants. 

However, there will always be some amount of indeterminate material in 
our tradition, no doubt. We are left in an ignorance of the past of our folk 
music which prevents us from being able to decide between the alternatives 
of dispersion plus variation; independent invention plus assimilative vari- 
ation; and (deliberate or unconscious) tune-merging plus variation, in any 
attempt to account for the features displayed by some of our airs. 

Judging from the testimony of the published musical records, our folk 
song tunes fall into three main classes, on the basis of the comparative number 
of their discernible cognate relatives. These classes are: (1) a few tunes which 
have formed very widely diffused and multiform families—consisting of inex- 
tricably interrelated sets that dominate the musical scene, and account for 
the majority of the tunes sung to the songs; (2) A fair number of distinct, 
independent tunes seemingly less well known, and recorded in fewer variant 
forms—hence, forming smaller tune-families; and (3) the “indeterminate” 
melodies just now being discussed. 

Melodies of class (2) sometimes have their variants more or less concen- 
trated; or they may show variants widely, but thinly, scattered over the en- 
tire area of the tradition. Those of class (3) are varied in their aspects. They 
are all in a recognizable style, or musical idiom, of the tradition. Sometimes 
they may partake of the characteristics or elements of various exceedingly 
well-known airs in the repertory, without yet being clearly members of any 
of the version-groups of those airs. At other times they are quite nondescript 
—arrangements of familiar melodic turns or passages—and seem to illustrate 
perfectly what Professor George Pullen Jackson calls ‘‘general melodizing.’’® 
Furthermore, to judge from published musical evidence, they are mostly 
not traceable in variant forms from region to region of the English folk- 


‘8 See Jackson’s White and Negro Spirituals (New York: J. J. Augustin, cop. 1943), P. 329, 
note to No. 24; p. 333, note to No. 62, and the airs they refer to; also see page 266 for a brief 
characterization of this “general melodizing,” or ‘simple repetitive melodizing,” as he also calls 
it. 
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singing area—as are the tune-families of the widely known airs. On the con- 
trary, they occur locally and sporadically—most of them are hapax legomena, 

in fact—so that it is not certain whether they have had any extensive cy. 

rency, or whether any lengthy history of transmission lies behind them. (I 

have mentioned above some groups that seem to furnish exceptions to this 
general principle.) In brief, their occurrence suggests that they are, for the 
most part, “sports” of tradition—chance, hybrid products of variation—and 
not integrated, intrenched, widely accepted old melodies, strongly impresseq 
on the popular memory. They seem not to travel about like the great tunes of 
the tradition; but to be current locally, perhaps temporarily. It may be that 
they represent the gradually accumulating elements of some exclusively local 
tune-repertories, or the products of some local worthies in obvious imitation 
of forms of the really important melodies in the general stock. Indeed, their 
character itself inevitably suggests that they are usually formed in imitation 
of (or under the influence of) those already dominant airs in our tradition, and 
hence cannot be of such age as the latter. If this be actually the case with these 
non-allocable airs, still another suggestion likewise becomes inevitable: that 
our folk-song-tune repertory, over its whole area, is not only composed, for 
the greater part, of diverse forms of a few individual tunes, but that it is essen- 
tially individual tune based. | mean by this that it gradually grows larger 
mostly by means of the occasional mergings and slow divergences in trans- 
mission of continually varied forms of the dominating, strongly impressed 
melodies. 

I have been trying, at great length, to set forth the most notable features 
exhibited by our folk music as a whole—especially, however, those aspects 
that illustrate the nature of the oral variation that our melodies have under- 
gone. Considering those aspects, it seems as though we should fall into a 
considerable mistake if we tried to account for the rise of any one of the great 
“tune families” in our tradition merely by cumulative unconscious or invol- 
untary oral variation of an isolated, single, simple melody. We have to recall 
two basic facts: first, that no traditional melody ever lives or is re-created in 
a vacuum—it is always liable to influence from other melodies co-existent 
with it; second, that there is no reason to suppose all variation unconscious— 
a good part of it may have been not only conscious, but even deliberate, on 
the part of the traditional artists whose property the music is. 

For practically every one of our folk melodies of British extraction, the 
composer, and the time, place and circumstances of composition are alike 
unknown and unimportant. It is perfectly plain that the melodies, as we now 
know them, have been re-created time and again by persons of no mean organ- 
izing and artistic talent. It is also plain that—their original forms being un- 


46 Or, if it does not grow larger, perhaps, then, it gradually alters in such a way that the 
repertory itself changes little by little from one to another stock of tunes (?). The statement 
that oral re-creation is a cause of gradual growth in our tune-repertory, however, was made by 
Barry shortly before his lamented death—see Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, 
No. 12 (1937), p. 11, col. 2—and since there Barry expressed in one sentence the idea that my 
own studies have, | think, amply evidenced, and are intended to deincnstrate, I naturally con- 
sider his suggestion the correct one. 
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known or undetectable—we cannot undertake to say how they first came into 
being. Possibly they were each composed as ‘‘new’’ tunes by some persons 
at some times in the past. Just as possibly, they arose by endless variation 
out of some older mass of airs—and once a thoroughly congenial form or 
outline had been attained, it stayed in popular memory and spread by oral 
diffusion. Or perhaps some of them arose in the one way, some in the other; 
we cannot tell. We can be sure of at least two things: that our folk music, as 
far back as we can trace it, has always been alive and developing; and that 
certain tunes have managed to retain their identitity in the face of oral re- 
creations that have fundamentally altered the esthetic character of many of 
their versions. 

But from the occurrences and apparent tendencies visible in this music, 
it would seem not unreasonable to suppose that a big tune-family was built 
up by a succession—or a combination—of happenings somewhat like the 
following: 

1. A tune, its form once comparatively settled either by original composi- 
tion or by someone’s distinctive revision, would appeal to a number of people, 
who would learn it and start to spread it abroad orally. During this diffusion 
it would at once commence to be heard in variant forms; and throughout its 
subsequent life in tradition, it would never cease to be varied more or less by 
practically every one of its singers. 

2. Because of its wide appeal—and perhaps its adaptability to many dif- 
ferent song texts or uses—our hypothetical tune would become exceedingly 
popular, so that it could be reckoned one of the best-known melodies in the 
folk repertory. 

3. The variant forms of this tune, travelling back and forth, would become 
known side by side—or in clusters—in many communities. Their similarity 
one to another would make it easy for singers to merge them involuntarily 
while performing; so that variant forms of one tune, found alongside each 
other in any community, would affect each other mutually, exerting influences 
one upon another of a most complex and subtle kind. The composite variant 
forms made by this confluence of more than one already existing variant of 
the tune might spread anew to other communities, where the process would 
be likely to be repeated. ‘ 

4. This merging of parent and derivative variants would tend to fix the 
basic outlines and important intervals of a tune firmly in the minds of the 
singing people—so that the pattern and principal formulae of the tune would 
become a part of the way in which they habitually thought melodically. 

5. The reinforcement of the tune’s main melodic outline, combined with 
constant slight variation, would in time cause a number of inextricably inter- 
related forms to appear—among which a form very close to that of the 
original melody might or might not survive. 

6. Bits of other concurrent melodies might get worked into some of the 
forms of this group of variants, causing more or less divergence from the 
common tune outlines, and facilitating the appearance of versions of the tune. 
A change of rhythm, pace or mode (always possible when the outlines of a 
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tune are firmly ingrained in a folk singer’s consciousness) would effect the ap- 
pearance and further development of still other distinctive versions. 

7. The variation undergone by these related tunes—traceable both to the 
influence of other airs and the interchange of elements from their own sets— 
would make it practically impossible for many singers to hear or think of their 
forms of the tunes in any single, unvarying way. They would likewise tend to 
vary their forms by consciously introducing the formulae of other variants 
which they had heard.‘ And this interchange of variant-material, in turn, 
would tend to increase the number of usable and interchangeable beginning. 
and-ending formulae which the folk singers would have at their disposal jn 
performing any of their traditionally learned tunes. 

8. The formation of distinctive versions of the tune—by means of altera. 
tions in rhythmic scheme, pace and mode—would not all be natural or uncon. 
scious: some of it would be intentional. Some folk musicians who thoroughly 
knew a form or forms of the air would be able to adapt it to another function 
(marching, dancing, etc.) by deliberately recasting it—in the ways men- 
tioned, or by the elaboration or drastic simplification of its melodic line. The 
capabilities of certain musical instruments might also exert an influence in 
this process. 

9. Because of alterations of mode and interchange of formulaic beginnings 
and strain-endings, melodies which originally had been quite different from 
the tune whose development we are following in theory, would be found re- 
sembling it much more closely. Some of these melodies, or some forms of 
them, would become progressively assimilated to forms of our supposed 
“dominant”’ tune—until at length they would be as indistinguishable from it, 
or as inextricable from the mass of its variants, as if they had been forms of 
the ‘‘dominant”’ tune from the beginning. 

10. So deeply impressed would be the outline and basic structure of the 
tune, throughout its many forms, that we might expect imitations of it to 
appear. A person of no originality, desirous of composing a new tune (and 
this sort of person is by no means unknown in folk-singing circles), would be 
more likely to produce an adaptation of something already familiar to him. 
And his ‘‘new”’ composition could readily take one of two forms: either what 
amounted (or, in the course of variation, ultimately would amount) to simply 
another version or variant of our supposed dominant tune; or a hybrid, in 
which a part of one such dominant tune might be joined to, or mingled with, 
a part of another air equally widespread in the oral repertory. In this way, 


47 Some words of an experienced Irish student and collector may indicate that this postulate 
is not a mere fancy of my own. In A Handbook of Irish Music, p. 190, Fr. Richard Henebry re- 
marks that ‘‘it may be useful to explain that whenever a musician heard a note or an ascent 
passage in a tune that he considered an improvement, he straightway incorporated it in his own 
version. I particularly remember, in my own case, as a boy, how . . . I used to listen... to... 
tramp pipers or fiddlers . . . especially if their style was good . . . in order to assimilate for my- 
self such changes of version or interpretation as I considered suitable. And I never knew an 
Irish musician who did not do the same.” Fr. Henebry is here speaking more especially of folk 
instrumentalists; I, following the internal evidence of our folk song tunes, am assuming that 
folk vocalists have done the very thing he outlines in the words just quoted. 
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the array of versions would be increased by one; or else one of the non- 
allocable ‘‘nondescript”’ airs of the tradition would be produced. 

11. As the derivative forms of the dominant melody continued to be per- 
petuated by tradition, some would become shortened; others, due to the 
adaptive faculties of talented folk musicians, might be extended or elaborated, 
or provided with additional full-length strains or refrain passages. All such 
alterations would tend (provided they lived and spread) either to establish 
yet another group of versions in oral currency, or to produce a form so di- 
vergent that it could be developed without difficulty into a quite different air. 

12. In the course of time one would be able to find among folk singers some 
individuals who were alive to the likenesses and evident relations between 
close variants among the forms of this air which they knew; others who were 
oblivious of such features. And the less obvious versions of the air would be 
sung without suspicion that they were in any way related. All forms, however, 
would continue to be re-created by their singers. The derivatives of one tra- 
ditional melody, cultivated along with others, would thus have multiplied 
and greatly enriched the communal musical tradition. 

In accordance with the hypothesis just outlined in the above twelve 
points—a hypothesis itself depending on observable phenomena in our folk 
melodies—I can now offer my definition of a ‘‘tune family”: 

A tune family is a group of melodies showing basic interrelation by means of 
constant melodic correspondence, and presumably owing their mutual like- 
ness to descent from a single air that has assumed multiple forms through 
processes of variation, imitation, and assimilation. 

* * . 


The folk music of the British Isles is apt to impress one at first by its really 
astonishing variety, both of national repertory and of regional style.4* Of 
repertories we can distinguish at least five among the land-dwelling popula- 
tion: those of the English, the Lowland Scots, the Welsh, the Irish, and the 
Highland and Hebridean Scots. To these must be added a sixth distinctive 
melodic repertory, not peculiar to any nationality: that of the tunes to the 
shanties, or marine work-songs. Among them all, the most stylistically dis- 
tinct and melodically self-contained are the tune-treasuries of the shantymen 
and the Highland Scots. 

“Style” in our folk music, or in any music, is terribly hard to characterize. 
Nevertheless, a few words more may perhaps be set down about the dominant 
perceivable styles in British traditional tunes. They do not—as has been 
pointed out at length—correspond necessarily with groups of versions or re- 
lated airs, nor with any melodic repertories, strictly speaking. They belong to 
the sort of phenomena which may be often readily perceived, but almost 
never successfully described; and what one can say about them in words is 
bound to be exceedingly superficial. 


8 This variety is commented on by Werner Danckert, Das Européische Volkslied (Berlin: 
Hanhefeld, 1939), pp. 101-104, who considers it the result of much mixture of musical influences 
from differing cultures. 
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Broadly speaking, and leaving out of account the shantymen’s tunes, the 
folk music of the British Isles, as we have known it, appears in three dis. 
tinguishable main styles. These we may term the English, the Irish, and the 
Hebridean; but these terms must be understood as being employed more fo, 
convenience than for any scientific reason. The English style, current in 
English counties and the northeast of Scotland (with local variations of 
melodic idiom), shows relationship in its mannerisms with Scandinavian tra. 
ditional music. The two other styles may be roughly included under the term 
“Gaelic,” and are rather closely akin in many fashions of melodizing. The 
Irish style prevails, naturally, in Ireland, and in the western Scottish Loy. 
lands. The here so-called Hebridean style is that of the Scottish Highlands 
and the Western Isles. In this music also some observers have (not surpris. 
ingly) thought to see Scandinavian influence.*® 

Both English and Irish styles share some qualities to which I have already 
alluded: their tunes are generally couched in bisymmetric two- or four-line 
organizations, and have phrase-patterns of AABA, ABBA, ABCD, etc. | 
hope I have made it plain that the internal structure of these airs is much 
more varied, complex and subtly organized than any A-plus-B scheme of 
phrase-arrangements could indicate: these schemes are simply indications of 
fundamental models. The great popularity of the Dorian mode in English 
music has also been mentioned. In addition, we might say that the English 
style is characterized by a certain solidity of melodic build—an emphasis 
throughout the tune on the strong notes of the mode, like the tonic or domi- 
nant tones—and by a preference for the sort of melodic movement which 
“‘gets somewhere,”’ which is not held up by hesitating progression or undue 
overlay of ornamental features. In general, the style is firm and forward- 
moving, with vigorous rhythm, bold, long-range sweeps, and simple melo- 
dism.*™* 


49 See, for instance, Marjory Kennedy-Fraser, Songs of the Hebrides (London: Boosey & 
Co.), Vol. II (cop. 1917), p. xiii. 

49 T hope that I have not unduly slighted Welsh folk music in treating its style, by implica- 
tion as part of the English. What I have just said about the style of the English tunes and 
versions, however, also applies to the Welsh; and it is a matter of record that, despite the 
presence of a real national Welsh repertory of traditional airs, some of the very popular Welsh 
tunes are also common to England and other British nationalities. Furthermore, it looks as 
though the Welsh harpers have been adopting—and adapting—English tunes for a long while. 
See the list given by Chappell, Popular Mustc of the Olden Time, I, 64, note a—a list by no means 
exhaustive. 

However, Welsh tunes have themselves some distinctive stylistic features—the most promi- 
nent among them being tonic-dominant modulation, and a tendency to indulge in melodic se- 
quence; which I take to be elements of instrumental, not vocal, technique in British traditional 
music. And Welsh tunes have, like the others, travelled about among other British peoples. An 
instance of how sensitive an earlier collector of folk music could be to nationa! or regional style 
may be drawn from Simon Fraser’s Airs . . . Peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland. In comment- 
ing upon tune No. 146, p. 69, Fraser says (p. 114) ‘This air the Editor supposed to be Welsh.” 
He goes on to say that it has not appeared among the Welsh melodies. Fraser was right in the 
first instance and wrong in the second. The tune is indeed Welsh, being a version of the old 
harpers’ melody ‘Merch Megan"’ (Megan’s Daughter); and it has certainly appeared more 
than once in Welsh collections. Versions may be seen, for example, in British Harmony (1781)— 
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Whereas the English folk poems are nearly all composed in stanzas of four 
main accents to a line, or in alternations of four accents with three, many 
Gaelic and Anglo-Irish poems are composed in lines which, from a musical 
point of view, might be said to contain three, five, or six principal stresses; 
consequently, we see tunes with five- and six-bar lines in music of the Irish 
style. Irish singers, as already noticed, seem to show as marked a liking for 
the Mixolydian mode as English singers do for the Dorian; and the English 
singer’s leaning to relatively straightforward and simple melodic lines is 
counteracted in Irish tradition by a love of ornament, of multiplying notes, 
of varying rhythmic patterns by this sort of multiplication. Often, in Irish 
singing, the skeletal tune is so heavily overlaid with ornamental features that 
it becomes hard to recognize; yet, too, it is hard to call these features (ca- 
denza-like runs, slides, rapid shakes, grace-notes of various sorts) an ‘‘overlay”’ 
—they seem to form an integral part of the melody, as well as of the style of 
performance.®® This same ornamental tendency, plus the free-time rendition 
of many song-tunes, and the five- and six-bar line of many others, gives to 
Irish music in the purest style a quality which Padraic Colum also notes in 
Irish verse-structure: i.e., the most characteristic Irish song-tunes are ‘‘wa- 
vering and unemphatic”’ in their movement. Contributing still further to this 
impression are two other marked features of Irish style. One is a curious 
tendency to “hold back’’—to draw back before starting forward again, as it 
were; and also to linger on certain notes or tones, by repeating them before 
going on to another tone, thus almost impeding the onward course of the 
melody from time to time.” The other is a striking tendency to emphasize 
and dwell on scale-tones that are inconclusive or indecisive—the weak or 
passing tones, the ones that do not contribute to resolution or finality in the 
entire phrase or musical utterance, but rather to easy flow and facile conti- 
nuity.** These qualities taken together give the purest Irish airs a peculiarly 
melodious, graceful softness of flow and outline; a sweetness and smooth ease 
that seem often on the point of slipping into diffuse weakness. 

It is possible that the Hebridean style is the most archaic surviving in 
British folk music. By contrast with the symmetrical, highly organized tunes 
of Ireland and England, many of the Highland airs appear almost casually 
put together. The fundamental phrase-order patterns mentioned as charac- 
terizing the other two styles are not prominent at all in the Hebridean music. 





one of the famous “Blind John” Parry's publications—No. 36, p. 35; and in Edward Jones, 
Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards (London, 1794), p. 149. A version is printed, 
with commentary, in Alfred Moffatt’s Minstrelsy of Wales; but I cannot furnish exact reference, 
since the volume is unavailable to me at the moment. 

5° Examples are the song-airs from Co. Waterford in JFSS, 3 (1907-1909), 6-38. 

51 See Padraic Colum, Anthology of Irish Verse (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1922), p. 8. 

52 Examples are P. W. Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Songs (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1909), No. 614, p. 316, ‘‘The Cuckoo”; and the second part of ‘Molly St. George”’ in 
Bunting’s 1796 collection, ed. D. J. O’Sullivan: Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, Vols. 22— 
23, 1925-1926 (1927), p. 43. 

*3 Compare the air to “A Oganaigh Oig” in D. J. O'’Sullivan’s edition of the 1796 Bunting 
collection, Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, Vol. 25, 1928 (1930), p. 12. 
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The Hebridean singers have a decided fondness for arranging tune-straing or 
phrases in groups of three—a habit not characteristic of the other two styles,4 
Also, the Hebridean-style repertory contains numerous airs which jt is 
impossible to bisect. They do not fall into two equal-length halves any more 
than French folk tunes usually do, and for a similar reason: the lines of the 
songs in Highland and Hebrid repertories are interspersed with refrains and 
ejaculations, in such a way that the accompanying music sounds much more 
improvisational than the tunes of the English and Irish styles. Often it seem 
as if no clear ending-strain for a Highland tune can be discerned: as if another 
strain could be added, or one removed, without damaging what organization 
the entire melody has. 

The frequent repetition of short units, or motives, also characterizes the 
Hebrid melodies. Likewise, the use of “‘gapped”’ scales, instead of full, hepta- 
tonic diatonic scales is very characteristic of Hebridean singing; and the gaps 
in these modes are not often filled in or slurred over by the use of passing. 
tones. The whole tonality of tunes in this style seems vaguer than that of the 
other styles: shifts from 2 minor-sounding tune-body to a major close, and 
vice versa, are not uncommon. Abrupt switches of register, with wide and 
frequent melodic leaps (of fifths, sixths and octaves) are quite prominent in 
this melodic style; yet here may also be perceived sometimes the peculiar 
“‘lingering’’ tendency just described for Irish-style music. In Hebridean tunes 
the melodic outline is apt to be relatively simple, lacking the florid multi- 
plicity of notes which we often find in Irish music. The graceful and beautiful 
way in which Highland singers handle slides and short grace-notes has been 
eloquently remarked by Miss Broadwood.® But again, as in Irish tunes, we 
find, to some extent, the curious prominence given to indecisive tones in the 
scales; and in melodic idiom generally, the Hebridean style is much closer to 
the Irish than to the English. 

In these three styles we find rendered the national and regional tune- 
repertories of British folk song singers—except for the sea shanties, which 
have developed in large measure still another style especially their own. But 
whatever may be the spread of one of these styles, or the prominence in any 
region or nation of one of the above-enumerated repertories, not one of these 
regions has a repertory consisting entirely of airs unknown elsewhere. All 
share to some extent in melodies known to all the others. 

The tune-trading and mutual influence among the national repertories are 
bewildering—hard to describe, hard oftentimes to determine. It seems that 
in each of the above mentioned regional (or national) repertories we find 


54 A few three-phrase tunes have turned up in the American repertory of British folk tunes— 
all of them being shortened from the normal four-phrase form of one of our most widely known 
airs. These special versions are curiously restricted in their diffusion, being mostly from Ker- 
tucky, with occasional scattered examples elsewhere. See, for example, Sharp-Karpeles, English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1, 317-327, to ‘‘The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter,” 
versions F (Ky.), G (Ky.), L (Ky.), N (Ky.), T (Va.).—The three-phrase organization so popt- 
lar among American Negroes generally affects a set of tunes entirely different from those in our 
Anglo-American repertory. 

5 In JFSS, 4, Pt. 3 (1911), x. 
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certain tunes quite popular and known in many versions, which are peculiar 
to those parts and are not heard or recorded elsewhere. This, of course, is 
judging by the published collectanea, with all their acutely realized limita- 
tions. Thus, there are some tune-families that would seem peculiar to certiin 
nationalities or regions of the British Isles. 

Other tune-families show variant forms in more than one region—or per- 
haps in all parts. Thus, Highland and Lowland Scotland; England, Wales, 
Ireland and the Scottish Lowlands; Wales, Ireland, the Hebrides and the 
western Scottish Lowlands; are seen to be bound up together, musically, in 
a network of melodies known in common. The music of the Isle of Man has 
very little peculiar to it, on the whole: outside of a very few airs, like the well- 
known ‘‘Mylecharane’’® and some carval melodies, Manx folk music consists 
of versions of melodies known to Anglo-Scottish or Irish singers, or to both. 

Now many of these tunes, as I said before, are apt to sound English in 
England, Irish in Ireland, etc. It is therefore often impossible to ascertain 
in which country the parent tune of a family was composed. When a tune- 
version travelled from one British region or nation to another, it was naturally 
re-created in the musical style of the region which adopted it. We can often 
reasonably infer that a given version of some widespread air is Irish or Scot- 
tish, for example; but we cannot therefore claim that the air itself was of Irish 
or Scots origin. The presence of Irish mannerisms in a melody current in 
midland England, then, indicates only that this version of the melody was 
presumably evolved in, and brought from Ireland; but it does not allow us 
to claim that the tune first arose there. Judging from the ‘‘traceability”’ of 
melodic style in the published records, tune-versions have travelled much 
and often between the countries of the British Isles. The creeping-in of Scot- 
tish- and Irish-style dance music on English country-dance accompaniments 
is a matter of record.57 And many folk song tune-versions common in the 
English countryside are apparently just as well known in Ireland and north- 
eastern Scotland—often quite thoroughly assimilated to the local melodic 
idiom. 

The dominant tune-families of English folk song are about equally wide- 
spread elsewhere in the British islands, save for the Highlands and Western 
Isles of Scotland; so much the intensive collecting of the last half-century or 
so has taught us. Conversely, it looks as though certain dominant Irish tune- 
families are now also at home in Great Britian. The realization of how un- 
traceable these melodies actually are has finally halted the rather futile con- 
troversies over the claims of different lands to various internationally current 
melodies of merit. 


‘6 For which see Lucy Broadwood and A. J. Fuller-Maitland, English County Songs (London, 
1893), p. 36, and JFSS, 7, Pt. 2 (1924), 124. The tune called ‘‘The Sheep under the Snow” 
(English County Songs, pp. 38-39, JFSS, 7, pp. 117, 118) would seem, if not an exclusively 
Manx air, to have taken a very distinctive shape in the Isle. It is not impossible that it is of 
island origin. See Miss Gilchrist’s note, JFSS, loc. cit. 

* The record is not assembled in one place; but the influence of ‘Scots and Gaelic dance 
music on the tunes to English country dances can be observed by anyone who cares to examine 
the published collectanea. 
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To attempt a summing-up: the tune families dominant among English 
folk singers are alikewise apparently dominant among the Irish and Lowland 
Scots. They form what may as well be called the common melodic repertory 
of the British Isles, and we expect to see their versions turning up everywhere 
and rather constantly in those lands—except in the Highlands and Hebrides, 
where they have not effected any wholesale penetration, apparently. Nor, 
on the other hand, does the Highland music seem to have affected the folk 
song airs of other British regions except (slightly) the Scottish Lowlands, 
With this exception, the melodic traffic of the various British nationalities 
and peoples seems to have been extensive. The common repertory is every. 
where—versions of its tunes even occurring now and then in Highland music 
and among the airs sung to sea shanties. This common repertory, of course, 
consists of those prevalent tune-families that are the principal concern of the 
present essay. We must surmise that all the British nationalities have con- 
tributed something to this basic melodic fund. And the impressive community 
of traditional tune-repertory among most of the British peoples cuts right 
across distinctions of melodic style, as it also blurs the outlines of such ex- 
clusively national or regional tune-stocks as exist. 

British folk tunes have been flowing across the Atlantic into North America 
for over three hundred years, presumably. Since members of all British peo- 
ples have migrated to this continent, and have undoubtedly brought over 
goodly shares of their old-world musical inheritance, we should expect to find 
a remarkable mixture of melodies from all these traditions in the folk song 
of this country. Likewise, if the foregoing analysis of the British music is at 
all correct, we should expect to find that versions of the airs composing the 
common repertory have been imported from all the countries of the British 
Isles, and have been conserved alongside each other in our own countryside. 
Moreover, we might assume—in view of the international travels of tunes and 
tune-versions among the British peoples—that tunes in the melodic style of 
one country did not necessarily reach this country direct from the land where 
that style is prevalent. As we have seen, there is reason to suppose that 
minglings of the national traditions were going on previous to any of the large- 
scale British migrations to America. 

Since we may be sure that British folk music went right on developing 
during the period of colonization in America, and afterward, we may like- 
wise assume that each group of British immigrants after the first great set- 
tlers’ waves of the years before 1650 brought over some more newly evolved 
variant forms of the folk airs to add to the variety of our own tradition here. 
Also we can see, apparently, that some rather distinctive variant forms of 
widespread tunes evolved in the tradition of the American countryside. 

Hence, the musical influences from the old countries must have come not 
all at once, but in a series of waves and impacts, each one probably adding 
some elements to the melodic culture implanted by the English migrations 
of the seventeenth century. Doubtless the most important of these fresh 
contributions were made by the Scotch-Irish migrations of the early eight- 
eenth century, and the huge Gaelic Irish influx of the 1840’s and 1850's. 
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Folk melodies transplanted to America, meanwhile, have undoubtedly under- 
gone continuous oral variation and development in their new homes, no 
matter at what period they were introduced. 

If the preceding summary embodies an accurate enumeration of the main 
possibilities, we in America have to cope with a pretty complicated set of 
conditions in our efforts to discover approximately the true history of our 
individual folk songs and their music. We seem at present to have four ways 
of attacking the various problems: 1. by identifying widely current tunes in 
all their detectable versions; 2. by trying to determine (if possible) the na- 
tional styles to which tune-versions current in America seem to have the 
closest affinity; 3. by studying together the texts and tunes of folk song ver- 
sions in which appear a persistent association of a version of some song with 
a version of a widespread tune; and 4. by trying to plot the distribution of 
these close associations of particular text-versions with particular tune-ver- 
sions, so that their area of currency may be correlated with regions of settle- 
ment and routes of settlers’ migrations in this country. Obviously, these 
approaches are all to some extent interdependent. 

However, the situation, as a whole, of British music current in America is 
qualified by several outstanding facts which must be recognized if we want 
to appreciate properly the relations between old-world and new-world folk 
song records. These facts may be set forth approximately thus: 

1. The Scottish Gaelic tune-repertory of the Highlands and Western Isles 
has apparently not survived to any extent among English-language folk 
singers in America. I do not know what may be preserved among the Gaels of 
Nova Scotia; but it is obvious that the tune-families of the Highlands have 
had but little currency or influence over North America as a whole. Tunes in 
this style are of exceedingly rare occurrence.*® 

2. The same statement may be made about a number of the outstanding 
tunes peculiar to the Irish repertory. Perhaps their association with songs 
in Gaelic somehow inhibited their spread outside Ireland. There are indica- 
tions that some of these distinctively Irish airs have been preserved among 
members of Irish colonies in our cities; but since no sizable attempt to in- 
vestigate them has ever been made, nothing more can be said about them at 
present. However, in our countryside, very few melodies of exclusively Irish 
style and currency are found. If imported, they have not survived. 

3. The common repertory—that limited number of internationally known 
tune-families to whose variants are sung the majority of our folk song texts— 
is dominant in our own countryside, as it is in the British Isles. This is a fact 
which every successive publication of Anglo-American folk song music 
simply confirms anew. The different British colonists have apparently suc- 
ceeded in bring over (at various times, no doubt) the greater number of the 
prevailing versions of these tunes, and have preserved them here in forms as 


58 A lone example of a really Scottish-Highland-style tune occurs in the J. S. James edition 
of the Original Sacred Harp (1911; reprinted Atlanta, Georgia, 1929), p. 326, entitled ‘Weary 
Pilgrim.” The air is there attributed to one L. P. Breedlove, a singing-leader and “composer,” 
one of the revisers of the 1850 Sacred Harp. 
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clearly recognizable as those we see in old-country collections. It might be 
plausibly argued, in fact, that here in the folk song of America the common 
repertory is even more important than it is in its original homelands. On the 
whole, the traditional divergences of its component tune-versions are less 
wide than might have been expected, considering the vast reaches of the 
territory the versions were to cover, and the separation of early pioneering 
settlements. 

4. There appear to be some rather considerable differences in the relative 
popularity of versions of these common tunes, between the old-country tradi- 
tions and those of our country. Some of these differences are seemingly due 
to special relations between folk dance and folk song airs in our countryside: 
in the way certain dance- or march-versions of common tunes have been 
converted to the uses of song by American folk artists. This is a matter of 
such complication that it deserves separate treatment; there is no space for 
further discussion here. 

Another source of difference between British and American repertories, as 
regards prevalent tunes, is the fact that certain versions that are widely or 
universally known to our folk singers appear but very little in British col- 
lections. For instance, one tune-version which in America is known all over 
the southern and many midwestern states has been recorded only a few times 
in Britain—and the recordings are all from the northeast of Scotland. In 
another instance, a tune-version exceedingly common in our tradition, to 
both ballads and lyric songs, has been recorded only once or twice in Lowland 
Scotland, and two or three times in the Isle of Man. The converse of this 
proposition is also true: American records fail to show certain versions broad- 
cast in the folk music of Great Britain. In cases like these, one hardly knows 
how to interpret the available evidence. Perhaps certain little-known versions 
in the old country have taken on a new lease of life, and experienced an up- 
surge of popularity over here. On the other hand, they may be much more 
widely known in British regions than the published material indicates: col- 
lectors may simply have passed them by. But if they were actually very well 
known in Britain, it is hard to see how all collectors except those in one or 
two districts could possibly have missed them. After all, a purely local ver- 
sion of any well-known air in British-American tradition occurs very rarely 
indeed. 

5. In the course of its further traditional development in this country, the 
common repertory would appear to have thrown off very widely divergent 
forms, to have had its component tunes mingled to some extent, and to have 
produced its crop of composite, indeterminate and nondescript melodies, 
just as I had presumed that it did in the British Isles. The character and 
occurrence of these tunes—non-allocable, yet definitely made out of familiar 
elements—are precisely like the manifestations of the airs of similar character 
in the old country, as I have described them above. Among the most impor- 
tant examples of this sort of air in the American tradition are the tunes of 
a number of white folk spirituals.5* Another group of examples is furnished 





59 See the camp-meeting spirituals in George Pullen Jackson’s White Spirituals in the 
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by many of the tunes developed among the members of the religious sect 
known as the Shakers.®° 

6. The large mass of folk tunes sung by North American Negroes appears, 
on the whole, to be an independent creation by that people. The influence 
of imported European (mostly British) folk music is plainly discernible in 
Negro folk melody, and Negro repertories are shot through with versions 
of the principal British folk airs and other popular tunes; yet we cannot help 
recognizing in the music of this people a fund of song tunes generally distinct 
from that current among the whites. 

7. As regards the association of texts of individual folk songs with certain 
tunes and tune-versions, we observe in the British and Anglo-American 
records both correspondences and differences which are alike interesting and 
striking. Many songs have been collected in America joined to the same tunes 
(in the same variant forms) to which they have been widely sung in British 
folk singing. On the other hand, we have in our rural traditions some wide- 
spread ballads and songs that show persistent musical associations which do 
not turn up in the British Isles at all. It is impossible to guess the age of these 
tune-text combinations; but some of them are certainly known almost every- 
where in our countryside. There are three possible explanations for these 
phenomena: First, they may reflect the singing of some region not thoroughly 
explored by British collectors—hence, similar tune-text examples have been 
overlooked in the old country. Or, second, they may represent the junction of 
an English song with an air from Germany, or some other non-British home- 
land. Or, third, they may be the products of American tradition: an‘associa- 
tion, unmade before, between a British song and tune. What prevents us 
from making a clear decision one way or the other is the fact that, although 
different versions of a folk song may be sung to quite different melodies, these 
melodies are almost always forms of the often used and widely known airs 
of the common repertory. This means that when singers in the past have 
changed tunes for their songs, they generally shifted from one old stock 
melody to another—not to some newly introduced air. 

8. Among the tunes sung in the eighteenth-century ballad operas, and to 
the broadside ballad airs of the seventeenth (and perhaps the sixteenth) 
century—e.g., those tunes which appear in the first (1650) edition of The 
Dancing Master and in other early sources—we find every so often a version 
of some melody which still has traditional currency among our folk artists. 
Nevertheless, the fact stands out that most of the known popular broadside 
ballad tunes of the seventeenth century bear no relation whatever to the 
melodies of the British common repertory. At present we do not know enough 
to attempt an interpretation of this fact. Are most of the tunes in our com- 








Southern Uplands (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933); Spiritual Folk- 
Songs of Early America (New York: J. J. Augustin, cop. 1937); Down East Spirituals and 
Others (New York: Augustin, 1943); L. L. McDowell, Songs of the Old Camp Ground (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1937). 

* See Edward Deming Andrews, “Shaker Songs,”” The Musical Quarterly (New York: G. 
Schirmer), 23, No. 4 (Oct., 1937), 491-508; same author, The Gift to be Simple (New York: J. J. 
Augustin, cop. 1940). 
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mon repertory of more recent composition or development than the older 
dance and broadside airs? Or are they older than the latter, on the whole, 
and characteristic of a conservative country tradition that resisted the intro- 
duction of newer tunes from the town, the center of distribution for broad. 
side verse? Answers to such questions, if they ever are attained, will have to 
await more exact organization of our knowledge of popular traditional music. 


* * * 


The foregoing remarks have been assembled in order to provide a back. 
ground to detailed studies of individual tune-families, which I hope will 
follow. They have been designed to make as many “blanket” and generalizing 
statements as possible, and thus to avoid repeated long explanations in those 
projected studies. Also they have been set down as an attempt to outline— 
however crudely—a picture of a tradition that is certainly one of the most 
glorious artistic achievements of the peoples of British descent. The general 
theory of tune-family growth that I have advanced may or may not be 
vindicated in the minds of other students by the evidence I hope to bring 
forward. But whether it be right or wrong, my theory (or any other) can do 
nothing either to enhance or diminish the nobility of this folk musical tradi- 
tion. 

In closing, one more generalization may be set down. One thing in this 
essay Cannot escape notice: namely, the remoteness of the ideas expressed 
here from the views of those who insist that all folk tunes must originally 
have been the compositions of trained musicians, and must at first have been 
current in cultivated circles before they ‘‘sank”’ to a lower social level and 
were adopted by the uneducated mass of the people." Naturally, this is no 
place for a detailed discussion of such a view—which, for that matter, has 
never figured to any extent in the writings of students of Anglo-American 
folk music. However, a few statements about the applicability of this theory 
may not be out of order here. 

There exist published British folk tune items which are unmistakably re- 
created versions of song airs by known musicians of the past. One very 
typical example is the air in the Journal of the Folk Song Society, 1, No. 2 
(1900), p. 49, to ‘The Plains of Waterloo.” This tune, though simplified and 
“squared off’’ to accommodate a characteristic broadside stanza of four 


61 This view, or its practical equivalent, has recently been developed at length for folklore 
in general by Carlos Vega, Panorama de la Musica Popular Argentina (Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Losada, S. A., cop. 1944), pp. 19-108. Vega’s theories are reminiscent of Hans Naumann’s con- 
cept of gesunkenes Kulturgut and of similar notions dating back to Hoffmann-Krayer and John 
Meier (Volkstiimlichkeit). 

8 Cf., for folk traditions in general, W. R. Halliday, Folklore Studies, Ancient and Modern 
(London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1942), p. 146. Cf. also Rodney Gallop, Portugal, A Book of 
Folk-Ways (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1936), xiv; 198, 199, for pronouncements on 
folk-music in general, as well as on Portuguese popular airs. Statements such as the last cited 
show a complete misunderstanding of the so-called ‘‘distortion”’ (i.e., re-creation) of music by 
folk musicians; of its conventional, traditional, and essentially cultured and artistic nature; and 
above all, of its cumulative potentialities in moulding and forming the traditional music of a 
group. 
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lines of even length, is obviously made up out of the first two verse-lines and 
the last two chorus-lines of “Rule Britannia.’’ However, the air is a hapax 
legomenon: nothing like it has appeared elsewhere in our published folk musi- 
cal records. And this lone appearance is characteristic of almost all such 
pieces, which are, moreover, exceedingly rare. 

A somewhat different, but equally representative, case is furnished by sets 
of a tune sung on both sides of the Atlantic to ““Sovay, Sovay’’—the ballad of 
the girl who manages to test her truelove’s devotion by robbing him in man’s 
disguise. These sets appear to have developed in several different directions 
and, though apparently interrelated, they differ puzzlingly. However, some 
of them look as though they might be derived from the melody composed by 
Robert Jones for “‘My mistress sings no other song,” and found in his First 
Book of Airs (1600). If this be indeed the case, the folk derivatives have not 
only changed in a striking manner, but they also appear to have been very 
much attracted to forms of the widespread air commonly sung to the ballad 
of “Young Beichan’’ (Child No. 53). In other words, we cannot tell whether 
the “Sovay”’ tunes are diversely re-created forms of jones’s air, of which some 
sets are partly assimilated to the common ‘‘Young Beichan”’ tune; or whether 
the dateless “‘Beichan’’ tune has had some of its versions influenced by tradi- 
tional memories (or renditions) of the Jones air. In the long run, the two 
possibilities seem to amount to practically the same thing anyway. And the 
examples just cited illustrate perfectly, in my opinion, the character of the 
influence that art music has exerted on folk music in our British traditions. 
Apparently a vigorous folk music tradition can absorb and assimilate outside 
influences; but these influences do not necessarily arrest the development of 
the tradition. 

I should certainly be the last to deny the influence of art music on our folk 
tunes. As Marius Barbeau has recently put it, ‘Folk culture is alive and 
grasping. It feeds on everything within reach, and often assimilates its 
material beyond recognition.’ But I should like to point out that any 
theory that holds our folk tunes, as organized, individual pieces of music, to 
be merely borrowed court or theater tunes of the past, signally fails to solve 
one problem or answer one question of importance raised by our recorded 
melodic versions. Anyone who held such a theory, moreover, would find the 
burden of proof weighing heavily upon him. The fact is that thus far not a 
single well-known air of our common (i.e. dominating) repertory has ever 


Characteristic versions may be seen in C. J. Sharp, Folk Songs from Somerset, 2d Series, 
pp. 10, 11; E. B. Greenleaf and G. Y. Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1933), pp. 61, 62. 

“ For this tune see the edition of Robert Jones’ First Booke of Songes and Ayres, 1600, by 
E. H. Fellowes (The English School of Lutenist Song Writers, 2d Series, No. 4; London: 
Stainer & Bell, Ltd., cop. 1925), pp. 36-39. With the Jones air compare especially the ‘‘Sovay” 
tunes in Greenleaf and Mansfield, op. cit., p. 63; JFSS, 3, No. 2 (1907), pp. 127-128 (all three 
tunes); JFSS, 8, No. 4 (1930), p. 225, p. 227, second version; Oxford History of Music, Introduc- 
tory Volume, ed. Percy C. Buck (Oxford University Press, 1929), p. 178. 

% JAF, 61 (1948), 210. 
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been traced definitely to any known composition of a trained musical artist. 

In such a richly developed and artistically re-created fund of melodies as 
this tradition possesses, the original authorship of any single tune is—as | 
said above—not only unknown, but also utterly unimportant. Any folk that 
can develop the possibilities of a few basic airs as have the peoples of the 
British Isles can take care of itself in matters of musical culture. It is itself 
in possession of a musical culture at once cumulative and powerful. It does 
not have to wait for educated composers to produce simple melodies which jt 
can borrow. It can produce, out of its own funds and resources, its own simple 
melodies, and can develop them with amazing complexity and variety." And 
this, I think, is what the untrained and unknown artists among the British 
folk have done in the past.** 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


66 What may be thought an exception to this rule is furnished by sets of the tune to which js 
generally sung ‘‘General Wolfe,” or “‘The Taking of Quebec.” See JFSS, 6, No. 1 (1918), 8-10 
and accompanying notes; also JFSS, 8, No. 4 (1930), 179, 180. This air, however, may be called 
“thinly scattered” in tradition, and is not related to any of the dominant or widespread tune- 
families at all. Its versions are few, and its distribution apparently confined to England and Ire- 
land (one recorded version, v. JFSS, 6, the notes cited). What is more significant yet, the re- 
corded versions differ among themselves in a curious way, indicating the progress of folk re- 
creation of the tune into a shape more congenial to traditional taste than the presumed original, 
cited JFSS, 6, p. 10. On the failure of investigators to find the originals of the great bulk of our 
folk airs in older art music, see Sabine Baring-Gould, A Garland of Country Song (London, 
1895), p. x; R. Vaughan Williams, National Music (London: Oxford University Press, 1934), 
Pp. 30. 

87 E.g., once more, the melodies of American Shakers and the other white religious groups 
that produced folk spirituals. 

68 Some words of Bart6k are especially to the point here: ‘‘Die Dorfkunst kann nur eine 
spontane Offenbarung sein; sobald sich jemand hineinmischen und sie kiinstlich lenken will, 
hat fiir die Dorfkunst die letzte Stunde geschlagen. Eben deshalb wire es eine vollkommen 
fruchtlose Angelegenheit, wie man das neuerdings immer wieder versucht, die Dorfmusik nach 
dieser oder jener Richtung entwickeln zu wollen, alte Melodien auf dem Dorfe neu zu beleben 
und ahnliches. Wenn das Volk des Dorfes nicht selbst von sich aus seine Kunst schafft oder 
sich wahlt, ist es auch mit seiner Kunst dahin.”” Die Volksmusik der Magyaren und der benach- 
barten Vélker, Ausdruck: Ungarische Jahrbiicher, Bd. XV, Heft. 2, 3; Ungarische Bibliothek, 
Reihe I, No. 20 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1¢35), p. 19. 
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THE CONCEPT OF MOTION AS THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LEITMOTIF OF NAVAHO LIFE AND LITERATURE 


By MArGot AsTROV 


an ethnologist and as a teacher, made me realize that by far it is 
not enough to classify this group of Indians as a semi-nomadic 
people, given to seasonal and occupational migrations; that it is not even 
enough to pigeonhole their way of life as diffuse, scattered and dynamic, in 
contrast to that of the Pueblo dwellers as being compact, centralized and 


M: FREQUENT and extended contacts with the Navahos, both as 


static. 
Much more emphatically so, the concept of motion, in all its possible 


variations, is the perennial current on which Navaho culture is carried along 
and from which it receives its unfailing stimulus. 

To highlight briefly those aspects of Navaho culture which will be surveyed 
in this paper: 

First, the very language of the Navaho is one of action, and the idea of 
motion gives it its distinctive character. 

Second, creation, with the Navaho, is motion. The emergence is called 
hajinat, moving upward. 

Third, the chant origin myths of the curing ceremonies are mostly accounts 
of mythical ‘‘travelers.’’ Frequently, the ceremony is a reénactment of the 
mythical journey. 

Fourth, in many of the curing ceremonies the idea of sanctification and 
restoration through ritually directed movement is paramount. 

Fifth, in the council-chapter of today, in the field, in the classroom, both 
the administrator and the educator, should learn to count with this ever- 
present leit motif of Navaho culture—motion. It is this idea of motion, of 
nonfixation, on the part of the Navaho which gives all accultural problems 
its specific character, tinged so often with bitterness and even hopelessness 
on both sides. 


I 


It seems fitting to begin with a brief survey of the linguistic situation in 
Navaho culture, language being one of the chief gateways to the understand- 
ing of aculture.! Not being much of a linguist, I will make use of the investiga- 
tions carried on in this field by Berard Haile, Dr. Kluckhohn, and Dr. Reich- 
ard. 

Navaho is a language of the verb, in contrast to English which relies chiefly 
on the use of the noun. Since it is the prime purpose of the verb to define 
action, Navaho is a language of action and movement per se. 

The second volume of Father Berard’s Learning Navaho* is dedicated 
entirely to words and phrases connoting motion, movement, traveling, and 
means of transportation. Though purely linguistically oriented, this slim 
volume has a great deal to say to the ethnologist and psychologist. 

' Voegelin and Harris, 1945, pp. 455-465. 
? Haile, 1942. 
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Not only does the verb dominate the linguistic field, but nouns, not in- 
frequently, receive the flavor of the verb. An example: Somebody might ask 
a Navaho about the direction of a certain road. He will be told that “it wil] 
road him,” say, to San Mateo. e’atin: it roads away to. And thus, almost 
always,‘‘doing it so’’ is rather emphasized than ‘‘being something.’ 

Dr. Kluckhohn and Dr. Leighton, in their comprehensive work on The 
Navaho‘ remark that verbs of going—and it might be added, no doubt, all 
verbs of motion—are a great nuisance in all Athapascan languages. But 
they are also a revelation to anyone who wishes to understand the psychology 
of this essentially dynamic people, the Navahos. 

The Navaho is not interested in time-sequences and in defining units of 
time; therefore his language does not make any provisions to express subtle- 
ties of any kind with regard to time. But he is profoundly preoccupied with 
all forms of motion and therefore Navaho requires great precision in its 
language representation. The very structure of the language does not permit 
the Navaho to be sloppy in presenting some type of motion. It would never 
do just to state that Hasteen so and so traveled there and there. No matter 
how casual an information is meant to be, the Navaho will always minutely 
differentiate whether the person in question was walking, speeding, slowing 
down, departing, arriving, traveling with a definite goal on his mind, or 
traveling “here and there,” moving in this or that direction, traveling on a 
well-beaten road or in the uncertain timber, whether he was traveling by 
foot, on horseback, by wagon, by passenger-car, pick-up, truck, train or 
aeroplane. Never will the Navaho fail to discriminate verbally between vari- 
ous modes of motion, speed, conditions of road and transportation. The 
burden of this, to us, exacting job of differentiation is carried by the verb 
in conjunction with a complicated system of prefixes, directional enclitics 
and other mobile elements. 

Parenthetically, at least in one of the Pueblo languages—in Tewa—the 
verb is not at all a very important feature.® This linguistic detail—if found 
still in other Pueblo languages might help explain some of the cultural dif- 
ferences which exist between the Navahos and the Pueblos. 

At any rate, from this scant survey of the use of the verb in Navaho, we 
may conclude that the Navaho are likely to be people more interested in the 
action that leads to this or that condition than in the condition itself; more 
in the type of motion that leads to some goal, than in the goal itself. 


II 


With this brief survey of the linguistic situation as background we turn 
to the literature of The People. 

The Emergence, I pointed out, is called /ajinat, moving upward. To be 
sure, the Navaho emergence myth shares many of its motifs, plots and 
themes with the emergence myth of other tribes. However, nowhere has the 


3 Ibid., p. 6, 16, 17. 
4 Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1947, p. 190. 
5 Information supplied by Mr. Edward Dozier. 
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motif of “motion” found such loving elaboration in detail as among the 
Navahos. And as we shall see, in the origin myth as well as in the chant origin 
myths, emotional emphasis is placed more on the wanderings than oa the 
goal finally reached, reflecting thus one of the characteristics of the Navaho 
language, just referred to. 

The origin legend of the Navahos does not concern itself with a creation 
ex nihile. The five worlds are already in existence. Creation is a perpetual 
transformation of things already being, by way of motion. Insects, beetles, 
animals, monsters, humans, gods, take on shape and reality as they move 
upward and onward. The breach of some taboo always precedes a new move, 
inaugurates the opening up of another world. When the Chiefs of the First 
World told The People: ‘‘Go elsewhere. Depart from here. Go elsewhere and 
keep going,’ they struck the leitmotif which was to run through the whole 
of Navaho life, down to this day. All through the four worlds, until they 
reached the fifth world, The People kept departing and arriving and again 
departing always in search of a new world, a new direction, a new farming- 
ground, another pasture. 

In the legend dealing with the happenings of the fourth world we reach 
one of the high peaks of Navaho mythology: the creation of First Man and 
First Woman by pre-manifestations of the future gods. The pre-gods spread 
the necessary paraphernalia, two buckskins, two eagle-feathers, two ears of 
corn. All it needs to perform the miracle of creation is motion: the white 
wind blowing from the east, the yellow wind blowing from the west—and 
the eight mirage people walking ceremonially around the sacred objects four 
times. The ears of corn move, First Man and First Woman have come into 
being. 

When much later, in the fifth world, the gods create the two first Navahos, 
much the same paraphernalia and ritual techniques are used. Except that 
the two gods carry out certain ceremonial motions, first with the one ear of 
corn and then with the other, pointing them up and then in every direction, 
“and this is the reason,’”’ we are told, ‘‘why the Navahos wander ever from 
place to place.’”? 

After The People were driven up to the Fifth World by the great flood, 
their Odyssee of journeying went right on. Legendary tradition has it that 
clans were formed by the adoption and amalgamation of foreign people during 
their unceasing wanderings. According to Navaho myth, man shapes his 
culture not by becoming stable but by constantly keeping on the move; the 
gods, likewise, create and retransform by swiftly traveling from one strategic 
point to the other and not by giving serene commands from some static 
Olympus. It should be noted, if only in passing, that the story-teller likes to 
dwell with relish on the nature of travel techniques as employed by god and 
man in mythic times. No other mythology has been as fertile in inventing 
vehicles of speed and efficient transfer as that of the Navaho: on a sheet of 
darkness deity will travel if privacy is desired, or on a rainbow hidden in a 
dark cloud. Sometime a rope of rain will do, Gods demanding greater travel- 


* Matthews, 1897, p. 64. 
" Ibid., p. 137. 
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ing comfort will embark upon an unwounded buckskin, spread on a web of 
rainbows. Or, some god, being in a great hurry, will take a couple of sun. 
beams, throw them up against the sky, and climb up on them as ona ladder, 

Significantly, the deity most deeply revered by the Navahos, Estsanatlehi, 
derives her divine status from her ability to transform herself at will: The. 
Woman-Who-Changes. Her task is to keep the universe in flux by way of 
motion. In the Origin myth she is described as dancing unceasingly from one 
sacred mountain to the other, following the prescribed ceremonial circuit 
from east to north and back again. In her apparent aversion to fixation and 
stability of any kind she reflects the general disposition of the Navaho to 
perfection. 


III 


Not only is the origin myth proper an epopoeia of unending wanderings, 
the origin myth of the Mountain Chant and that of the Night Chant are 
travelogues both of great realism and surpassing imagination. 

The myth of the Mountain Chant, too, mirrors without distortion the 
general bent of the Navaho mind. Dsilyi Neyani, we are told, is lured by the 
unknown of distant places and he wanders off, leaving behind him the 
familiar and accustomed surroundings. But very soon, at the sight of the San 
Juan River, he is overcome by homesickness, and he breaks out in song, 
characteristically expressing his suffering in terms of motion: 


That flowing water! 

My mind wanders across it. 

That broad water! That flowing water! 
My mind wanders across it. 

That old age water! That flowing water! 
My mind wanders across it. 


Forever, the Navaho will be torn between the irresistible appeal of far 
away places and the almost biological need of returning to the dark and 
womb-like security of the hogan. However, it was not given to our hero to 
return immediately, and, in the most general outline, the legend as to how 
he received the mysteries and rites of the great chant, is a story of movement, 
ever increasing in intensity and dramatic energy. It is a story of traveling, 
capture, escape, flight, pursuit, and final return. While journeying (topo- 
graphical peculiarities are described with relish and geographical names never 
left unmentioned), the hero receives power, and not only from the super- 
naturals he encounters but from the mere act of traveling. But at the same 
time the power which he absorbs is a source of danger. 

The Navahos are strongly conscious of the ambivalence inherent by nature 
in all things, and it is one of the chief characteristics of Navaho culture that 
it admits this fact and does not try to circumvent it as it is done in so many 
other cultures. There is nothing . uite good; there is nothing quite evil. And 
evil may be turned into good by way of proper ritual treatment. 

So with travel, distance, the unknown and everything associated with the 
whole complex of motion. He who has traveled to distant places has gained 
power. But power is two-faced. The power may enhance, the power may di- 
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minish. Thus, Dsilyi Neyani, on his return, is both admired and avoided by 
his people. Before he may approach them, he has to be purified and washed 
clean from the alien substances and influences of foreign lands. In turn, the 
“Traveler” cannot adjust himself (‘‘and to him the odors of the lodge were 
intolerable and he soon left the house and sat outside’’), and he himself feels 
alien and sick. A stronger medicine is considered to be necessary, and in order 
to cure him from the effects of journeying, he is made to relate the story of 
his travelings during four days and four nights. During the following five 
days, his adventures are reénacted: the Mountain Chant. That which had 
been the cause of his ailment became thus his very cure, a psychotherapeuti- 
cal procedure commonly used in present-day psychoanalysis. 

The myth of the Night Chant is the biography of another enthusiastic 
traveler, and this saga of journeying culminates in the legend of the Whirling 
Logs, the Silneole. This intriguing theme of the Whirling Logs (or the Whirl- 
ing Lake) crops up here and there in Navaho mythology, but it has not re- 
ceived analytical attention by folklorists thus far. In various settings this 
legend always presents a different version, and it never makes its ultimate 
meaning quite clear. The skeleton of the myth, however, is always the same: 
a Navaho feels alienated from his group for some reason or other, builds 
himself a log, and then floats down the San Juan River, determined to find 
the mysterious place, the Silneole. In the story of Nati’nestani,* the Whirling 
Lake is described as being situated ‘‘at the end of the San Juan River.”’ It 
is the log of the Navaho which begins whirling on the lake. Nothing is said 
about the ritual-magical significance of the Whirlpool. In the Myth of the 
Shooting Chant, as recorded by Dr. Reichard, it is the Slayer-of-the-Alien- 
Gods, in the form of Holy Man, who seeks out the site of the Whirling Logs, 
the forbidden place. The whirling logs are described as carrying a wheel in 
their center and as blowing water in all directions in revolving. In this version 
the deathly-dangerous aspect of the symbol is emphasized. In the myth of the 
Night Chant, on the other hand, The Whirling Logs are interpreted as a 
symbol of growth and fertility: on each branch of the revolving logs two Holy 
Ones are seated, with stalks of fruit-bearing corn between them. 

To whatever version we turn, the Lake of the Whirling Logs is a symbol of 
motion and as such a symbol of Navaho culture itself. 

When Bitahatini, the hero of the myth of the Night Chant, finally stands 
face to face with the goal of all goals, he feels fear rise in his heart, but his 
supernatural companion encourages him, saying: ‘“‘Fear not. Your body is 
holy. You are holy as you travel.’”® 

The idea that the very act of traveling sanctifies is thoroughly Navaho 
and the natural expression of a culture the very leitmotif of which is motion. 


IV 


In the winter of 1946 and 1947, it was my privilege to record—under the 
auspices of the Museum of Navaho Ceremonial Art in Santa Fé, New Mexico 
—a hitherto largely unknown branch of the Mountain Chant. 


§ Matthews, 1897, pp. 160 ff. 
* Matthews, 1902, p. 184. 
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In this ceremony lasting nine nights, the concept of motion is used as a 
psychotherapeutical tool throughout, and, as in all other rites of this type, 
the coming together of deity and man is the ultimate goal. This longed- 
for union for therapeutical purposes can be achieved, according to Navaho 
philosophy, only after endless wandering and the overcoming of dangers and 
fears which are always part of traveling. 

Time does not permit to enter upon an analysis of the whole ceremony. 
Even so, it will be of some interest to highlight a few of the psychological 
peaks of this rite and thus bring into relief the various currents and cross. 
currents of motion which all flow finally toward the one goal, the restoration 
of the patient. 

The rites of the preparatory day find their climax in the preparation of the 
incense which will be used in the ceremonies of fumigation. The song which 
goes with the concoction of the herbs is considered to be most sacred and, in 
singing it, the chanter strikes for the first time the leitmotif that will run, 
with varying intensity and elaboration, through all the rites of the ceremony, 
I quote the second stanza of the song, and its translation is as literal as 
possible. 

Woman Holy. 

The Holy People travel. 

In traveling around the pond, 
They find pollen. 

Where water gathers, 


Where herbs wave in the breeze, 
The Holy People find pollen. 


And the burden, in Navaho: 


sa’a na.rdi 
biké xdj6.ni. 


In these few lines, the chanter touches upon nearly everything essential to 
Navaho religion. It is said that the Holy People travel. They do so on behalf 
of the patient. In traveling they find pollen. Pollen, by its very nature, is a 
potent symbol of procreation, indispensable in all rites designed to bring 
about the restoration of ailing man. The Holy Ones find it where water gathers. 
Water is sacred not only on account of its scarcity in desert country, but be- 
cause motion is essential to it. The theme of motion is carried on still further 
in the fifth line of the stanza: the gods find the pollen where herbs wave in 
the breeze. The wind is going places all the time, and whatever he touches 
will be charged with the healing power of the distance and the unknown. 

The ever-recurring burden of sa’a ng .réi, I left untranslated because it is 
one of those formulae which cannot be reproduced in English without distort- 
ing its meaning. It is an unusually complex concept and comprises all that 
seems most desirable, most perfect, most sacred to the Navaho. Matthews 
translated this formula with “in old age wandering,’’ which seems correct 
in as far as it refers to something desirable: old age, coupled with the idea of 
wandering. Dr. Reichard transcribes this phrase with “‘restoration-to-youth.” 
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My own interpreter, after a short pause of contemplation, translated these 
words authoratively thus: ‘‘The person who travels far and wide.” Linguisti- 
cally, this translation may not satisfy. But from a psychological point of view 
this transcription is nearly perfect. It is in accord with Navaho belief that a 
person whose very business it is to move becomes the symbol of the most 
sacred, the most powerful. It is the Traveler, after all, who meets the gods; 
it is the Traveler who, in suffering and ecstasy, finds the redeeming herb; 
it is the Traveler who, in venturing upon unknown trails, absorbs all those 
healing powers that are believed to dwell in things simply because they have 
been encountered in places unfamiliar and far distant. It seems logical, 
therefore, that the patient is made, ritual-symbolically, the traveler who 
reénacts the journeys of the first patient-traveler. 

It is on the first day of the ceremony, during the so-called scare-rite, that 
the patient is transformed into the power-seeking and power-bestowing 
traveler. This rite consists of the following steps: in a sudden uproar of 
violent motion and noise, a man disguised in spruce, and representing the 
bear, breaks forth out of the dark to scare the patient and have him faint. 
While the patient awakes out of the swoon, the medicine man performs the 
rites of the crosses, enclosing the patient in a magic circle of patterns which 
the chanter draws and then eliminates while he is singing a song. In this song, 
he anticipates the dominant motif of this ceremony: identification with deity 


‘through motion with the ultimate goal of restoration. 


One of the stanzas of the song: 


Holy Woman, 

I will be you. 

I will be going away... 

Toward the east I will go. 

From the tip of my foot, 

There will spring forth lightning. 

I will be walking amidst tall flowers. 


As the patient is freeing himself from the faint, he becomes holy. He will 
be holy while he travels. A sequence of chants titled, Songs of Traveling, 
guides the patient from mere anticipation to fulfillment. 


Where the rain clouds form, 

He will be traveling. 

With the dewdrops, with the holy pollen, 

He will be traveling. 

Amidst the growing plants... 

Where lightning struck... 

Where the bloom of the flowers brightens the sky, 
He will be traveling. 

With the male rain, 

With the dewdrops dripping from the plants, 
With the flowers waving in the breeze, 

With the fruits bending in the wind, 

He will be traveling. 
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In the rays of the sun, 
In beauty, 
He will travel. 


Not only is an act of motion—traveling—anticipated, but also everything 
that is expected to be encountered on this journey is described in an act of 
motion: growing, dripping, waving, bending. Further, not only the final act 
of identification with the supernaturals is believed to restore ailing man, but 
the act of traveling itself, and everything that moves, aids in this process of 
restoration. 

As the patient moves on, he succeeds in stepping in the foot-tracks of the 
very gods, and finally he arrives at the place where only deity is wont to 
abide. 

I came, 

I came to the holy dwelling, 

To the Black Mountain I came. 

Like rays in the distance I see the male rain. 
The power of the rain, I see it. 


I came, 

I came to the dwelling of Holy Woman, 
To the Blue Mountain I came. 

I see the rise of the sun, 

The power of the sunrise, I see it. 


And finally, the journey culminates in something like a trance of healing 
companionship, in the perfect identification with deity-saturated things, 
reached in distant places: 


The mountain, I became part of it... 
The herbs, the fir tree, 

I became part of it. 

The morning mists, 

The clouds, the gathering waters, 

I became part of it. 

The sun that sweeps across the earth, 

I became part of it. 

The wilderness, the dewdrops, the pollen. . 
I became part of it. 


The identification of the patient with deity by way of motion has been 
consummated. According to Navaho belief, the patient has become deity 
himself, and thus he will be cured, he will be whole again. 

The concept of motion as the organizing theme of Navaho ideology is 
conspicuous in most of the recorded myths and ceremonies of these people. 

On motion life depends. The patient is restored by way of ritually directed 
movement, and the enemy is ceremonially slain by having ‘‘motion’’ taken 
away from him. In a psychologically significant rite of the Enemy Way the 
ability to move is taken from the ‘‘Enemy” by the patient who holds up 
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against the imaginary foe a bundle consisting of back tendons and leg sinews 
cut from a previously slain enemy." 

A large part of the legend of the Hail Chant is taken up by the account of 
a spirited contest of mutual dissection carried on between Frog and Rainboy: 
in a race, first Frog “‘wins’’ Rainboy’s heart, mind, speech, feet, legs and gait, 
and then Rainboy, after being restored by the gods, wins Frog’s nerves, feet, 
legs and—not to be forgotten—his gait. Unhampered mobility, both physical- 
ly and imaginary, being the nerve center of Navaho culture, it seems natural 
that the Navaho should consider ‘“‘gait’’ as tangible a part of man as his nose, 
his feet, his body. 

It is always rewarding to investigate which of the more recently introduced 
culture traits have been mythologized by a people and which not. Surprising- 
ly, the whole complex of sheep-economy has found no expression in legendary 
tradition." 

The horse, on the other hand, has been glorified in myth, and on its crea- 
tion Navaho imagination has lavished all its fertile resources. While Goddard 
in his Navaho Texts! reproduces only a brief version of the myth dealing with 
the creation of the horse, Sapir-Hoijer were in the position of giving an elabo- 
rate version of the same myth. This charming legend has the quality of a 
musical composition, varying the theme of motion. Though in danger of 
seeming to labor the point, a brief analysis of this myth will help to clarify 
still further my thesis. 

The story strikes up with a familiar note: ‘‘Now he who was the son of 
Changing Woman, what place is there he did not go to? He being the Tur- 
quoise Boy, he went everywhere so that things should be created.’’ While 
journeying, he misses the most important thing in Navaho life, the horse. 
He turns to his mother indicating his concern in as vague a form as possible 
(and as Navaho as possible): ‘‘How will things be created, the things where- 
by the people will live?’’ Though knowing full well how the horse should be 
created, Changing Woman answers evasively, and also in true Navaho 
fashion: “I don’t know. It is not known to me, my son,” she said to him, they 
say, his mother. ‘‘Why don’t you travel about for that purpose?’”’ Thus Tur- 
quoise Boy set out, traveling from sacred mountain to sacred mountain, in 
search of the horse. To whatever mountain he turns, and whatever god he 
encounters on top of the mountain, he always received the same answer to 
his request: ‘‘My grandchild, that for which you travel is lacking here.’”’. . . 
The rainbow is our only means of travel. ... The sun’s rays are our only 
means of travel.’’ Until he gets advised by a supernatural that his mother 
wishes a sacrifice of white shell and of turquoise. He brings the offering. Now, 
Changing Woman takes the creation of the horse in her hand. First, the idea 

0 Haile, 1938, p. 203. 

4 Except in a story of dubious value, titled: ‘The Origin of the Shaking Chant and an 
Account of Culture Origins,” given in Sapir-Hoijer’s Navaho Texts (1942), pp. 73-81, in which 
“sheep's wool,"’ and, absurdly, the “spinning wheel,’’ are enumerated as items having come 
into being right along with first Navaho man and first Navaho woman. 
® Goddard-Reichard, 1933, pp. 92-93. 
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of the horse receives its realization on a celestial basis, quasi. Then the horse 
emerges into reality. White shell begins prancing about, and the whole uni. 
verse with all its moving creatures seem to begin to move around that “by 
which people live,”’ the horse: Misty rain falls on the new creation, rainbows 
in ever changing positions arch over it, blue birds flutter over its head. A 
night’s sing is held over it, and with the breaking of the dawn, the horse has 
been completed. 

The introduction of the horse has not changed the Navaho into a mobile 
people. It only intensified a deep-rooted disposition toward mobility, carried 
over from their age-old occupation of gathering seeds and hunting small 
game, both scarce in a semi-arid country. Because the horse fitted so well into 
the particular life-way the Navahos had developed, it easily could be inte. 
grated into their mythology, even at a relatively late date. 


V 


The emphasis on motion is conspicuous not only in Navaho linguistics, 
Navaho literature and ceremonialism, but also in The People’s social organi- 
zation and in many of their behavioral attitudes. 

Recently recorded biographies of Navahos vividly remind of the mythic 
tales of their own past in which the wanderings of their ancestors are related. 
In fact, these biographies indicate that there is no psychological break what- 
soever in the general tenor of the folklore of the Navaho and in the tenor of 
their present-day activities and attitudes. Past or present, the idea of motion 
dominates the scene and works both for good and for bad. Furthermore, from 
my own observations in the field—first on the Fort Defiance Plateau in the 
interior, and then in the outlying Canyoncito area—I noted that the mobility 
of the present-day Navahos is increasing, not decreasing. Those who deal with 
this group of Indians ought to discriminate between three types of migrations. 
There are, first, the major moves of families which take them to places of 
considerable distance for, often, several years at a time. Within these major 
moves, the seasonal migrations from summer pasture to winter pasture take 
place. Parallel to these seasonal migrations run the occupational migrations 
of usually brief duration on account of some type of wage-work, be it the rail- 
road or the carrot fields. The autumnal trips of whole families up into the 
mountains for pinon-picking deserve also to be mentioned. On the whole, 
a Navaho family considers itself unpleasantly settled when it only follows 
the cycle of seasonal movements of which there are frequently three or four 
within a year—at least in the Canyoncito area.” 

A culture the keynote of which is motion cannot favor the development of a 
centralized form of government. Therefore, authority of the headman (the 
leader of what was formerly the band) is diffuse, and its nature can be defined 
only with difficulty. Likewise, within the extended family, authority is not 
vested in a single individual. It is scattered through various members of the 
family, and its strength changes easily with changing conditions. 

Many behavioral attitudes of the Navaho, no doubt, are also the outcome 


13 Compare biography No. 2, in Leighton and Leighton, 1944, pp. 109-119. 
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of this deep-rooted aversion toward any fixation of anything. On the positive 
side, the Navaho’s apparent willingness to try out new cultural propositions 
stands out, and his ability to change and to adapt himself under certain 
conditions are well known. On the negative side, the Navaho’s tendency of 
withdrawal, of readily ‘leaving the field” in the face of unpleasant or merely 
ynfamiliar situations is in keeping with a way of life which puts a premium 
on the ability of quickly breaking camp and of scattering to the point of 
invisibility in the moment of danger. 

Out of this tendency toward individual dispersion grow other attitudes of 
the Navaho, profoundly opposed to an easy process of assimilation of Navaho 
culture into the surrounding white man’s culture: disinclination toward 
concerted group activity, that is, cooperation, and aversion toward all activi- 
ties which demand the ability of planning ahead.® 

The concept of motion, then, has its two aspects, one constructive, the 
other, more or less, destructive, a fact of which the Navaho himself is entirely 
conscious. 

Though the trend toward motion was primarily conditioned by the physical 
environment, by basic economics, and also by certain historical dev opments, 
this tendency toward nonfixation has become so deeply entrenched in Navaho 
character and culture that it cannot be overcome within a generation or 
two. No persuasion, no ordinary classroom education, not even a change of 
basic economics (from sheep raising to agriculture) will be able to break this 
trend at present. Rather, both, administrator and educator will act wisely 
and get a fighting chance by, first, accepting this trend toward mobility, 
second, by adjusting his program to it, and, third, by trying to find cultural 
objectives which could make productive use of this tendency toward motion— 
within the frame of Navaho culture as well as white man’s culture toward 
which the former inevitably is developing. 

When Nayenezgani, the culture-hero of the Navahos, walked across the 
earth to slay the monsters, he did not destroy them entirely. Wisely, he pre- 
served vital parts of them, transforming them by way of word and rite into 
powers, working for the good of man. Evil may be harnessed for good by prop- 
er treatment, this is one of the most positive aspects of Navaho philosophy, 
one from which the man in the field can only learn with profit. Thus, too, there 
is hope, that the inclination toward motion, so characteristic of the Navaho, 
has not entirely to be suppressed in this great process of transmission, called 
acculturation, but may be put to good use within the American culture which, 
after all, is not too settled either. 


Canyoncito Day School, 
P.O. Coreo, New Mexico 
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YEATS’S “THE GREY ROCK” 


By Russet K. ALSPACH 


a discussion of (1) the initial publication of the poem, (2) the problem 
of its interpretation, and (3) an account of its bibliography. 

“The Grey Rock”’ was published first in the April, 1913, number of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse.' It won Yeats a prize that had been announced in 
Poetry’s first issue: ‘Through the generosity of five gentlemen, Poetry will 
give two hundred and fifty dollars in one or two prizes for the best poem or 
poems printed in its pages the first year.”"* Yeats got the entire amount. Ap- 
parently this award did not meet with unanimous agreement from the five 
gentlemen, for when the winner’s name was published the next year the fol- 
lowing paragraph was added: ‘‘This award has been supplemented by a 
second prize offered by a few guarantors who prefer to remain anonymous. 
This second prize of one hundred dollars has been awarded to Mr. Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay for his poem General William Booth Enters into Heaven.’”* 

The Literary Digest, commenting on the award, missed the implication of 
all this and speaks of a ‘‘first prize ($250) to’’ Yeats and a “second prize 
($100) to” Lindsay; and remarks further that there ‘‘may be those who will 
think that the decision should be reversed.’’* The Digest reprinted the story 
part of ‘‘The Grey Rock’’; Roth, in his Yeats bibliography, gives the Digest 
as the magazine where the poem first appeared.® 

When Yeats received the prize he was apparently a little nonplussed. Hone 
quotes a letter to Lady Gregory in which Yeats speaks of his surprise at hav- 
ing received ‘‘a cheque for £50 from Poetry, a little Chicago review which 
published ‘The Grey Rock’. ... After a few days of embarrassment I am 
sending back £40 and asking them to give it to some young writer and telling 
them I shall spend the rest on a book-plate....I have [suggested] Ezra 
[Pound] for a part . . . of the £40. I have asked Sturge Moore to do the book- 
plate and he says he will not take pay for it.’’ 

In January, 1914, Poetry published excerpts from two letters of Yeats to 
the editor that give more information on Yeats’s feelings about the prize. 
In the earlier he remarks that ‘‘ . . . my first emotion was how much it would 
have meant to me even ten years ago; and then I thought surely there must 
be some young American writer today to whom it would mean a great deal.”’ 
He goes on to say he is sending £40 back and keeping £10 for the bookplate. 
“If I had accepted,” he ends, ‘‘I should have been bothered by the image of 
some unknown needy young man in a garret.”’ In the second letter he makes 


Te STUDY of Yeats’s remarkable poem ‘‘The Grey Rock’’ includes 


MTT, 1, 17-21. 

* October, rgr2, I, 1, 30. 

* November, 1913, III, 2, 72. 

* November 15, 1913, XLVII, 20, 958-950. 

* William M. Roth, A Catalog of English and American First Editions of William Butler 
Yeats (New Haven, 1930), Pp. 94. 

* Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats (New York, 1943), p. 292. 
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the suggestion about Ezra Pound. “I suggest him,” he writes, “ . . . because 
although I really do not like with my whole soul the metrical experiments ~ 
has made for you,’ I think those experiments show a vigorous imaginative 
mind. He is certainly a creative personality of some sort, though it is too soon 
yet to say of what sort. His experiments are perhaps errors; I am not certain: 
but I would always sooner give the laurel to vigorous errors than to any orthe- 
doxy not inspired. ...’’ The editor of Poetry says she will give the £40 to 
Pound with pleasure. 

So much for the initial publication of ‘‘The Grey Rock.” The problem of 
interpretation of the poem begins properly with a consideration of its sources 
in Celtic legend. That he is going to make use of either a legend or an ancient 
tale, Yeats tells us in the poem’s third line, ‘‘Here’s an old story I’ve remade.” 
He would have been more accurate had he written “old stories,’’ for what ke 
actually did was to use one legend as the basic story of ‘‘The Grey Rock” and 
superimpose on it parts of a second legend. The basic story is a legend of the 
battle of Clontarf, fought in 1014 between the Danes and the Irish, the latter 
under the leadership of Brian Boru. The legend is told most fully by Nicholas 
O’ Kearney in his introduction to ‘‘The Festivities at the House of Conan,” 
in Transactions of the Ossianic Society of Dublin (1855).° I have shown else- 
where’® that Yeats was in all probability familiar with these Transactions. 
Here is O’Kearney’s version: 


. . at the battle of Clontarf, Aoibheall is recorded . . . to have promised Dubhlaing 
O’Hartagan, her favorite, the span of two hundred years of pleasant life in her com- 
pany, if he would refrain from joining his friend Murchadh in the battle. O’ Hartagan 
refused the offer through motives of honor, though his Leannon Sighe foretold to him, 
the evil consequences of engaging the Danes on that day. The following extract taken 
from a ms. account of that battle made by John Murphy of Raithineach, in the 
county of Cork, A.D. 1720, will show the belief in the existence of the Leannon Sighe, 
professed at that period: This was the period of time when Dubhlaing O’Hartagan, a 
fairy, who was the friend of Murchadh, happened to be standing on the plain close to 
the battle field: . . . Aoibheall of Carrick-lea, his most potent Leannon Sighe, stood 
before him, and enveloped him with the Feadh Fia, because he would not consent to 
remain with her. He rushed into the throng of the hosts of Lochlann, where Murchadh 
was engaged in conflict; and wonderful was the havoc which he made when he came 
to the side of Murchadh. Murchadh, having looked around him on every side, said, 
‘Methinks I hear the sound of the blows of Dubhlaing O’Hartagan, but I cannot see 
himself.”’ ‘‘It is my duty, ‘‘exclaimed Dubhlaing (casting off the garment), “‘that such 


7 Pound had published in the Oct. 1912 issue (I, 1, 7-8): “To Whistler, American On the 
loan exhibit of his paintings at the Tate Gallery,’”’ and ‘‘Middle-Aged’”’; in the April 1913 issue 
(II, 1, 1-12): Contemporania: ‘‘Tenzone,” ‘‘The Condolence,” ‘The Garrett,” ‘The Garden,” 
“Ortus,” “Dance Figure,” “Salutation,” “Salutation the Second,” “Pax Saturni,” “Commis- 
sion,” “A Pact,” “Ina Station at the Metro’; in the Nov. 1913 issue (III, 2, 53-60): ‘‘Ancora,” 
“Surgit Fama,” “The Choice,” “April,” ‘“Gentildonna,” ‘“Lustra,” ‘Further Instructions,” 
“Xenia,” ‘Dum Capitolium Scandet.” In a prose essay in the June rg13 issue (I, 4, 123-127), 
“Status Rerum,” Pound called Yeats ‘‘the greatest of living poets.” 

STII, 4, 149-150. 

® (Dublin), II, 98-102. 

10 “Some Sources of Yeats’s ‘The Wanderings of ‘Oisin’,”” PMLA (September, 1943); 
LVIII, 3, 850. 
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a covering shall never envelop my body since it prevents you from seeing me: give 
over the conflict for awhile, and let us go to the plain over the battle field where 
Aoibheall is, and we shall obtain much information from her.” They, thereupon, pro- 
ceeded to the place where Aoibheall was, and saluted her. Aoibheall returned the 
salutation, and said, ‘‘What benefit is it to you, O Murchadh, to engage in the battle 
this day, since you yourself, your son Toirdealbhach, Brian Boroimhe, Conuing, son 
of Douchuan, Tadh O'Kelly, and many others shall be slain today. I have other news 
to communicate, were it the proper time.’’ She then repeated the following Lay, and 
Murchadh responded: 


A. Though great is your courage, my love, 
When the forces march to the battle; 
Thy bright face that glows with the hue of soft satin, 
Its form and colour shall change. 


M. I could tell even before the struggle, 
A short tale and a true; 
Thy fear for my own person 
Shall never cause the change of my countenance. 
If we fall the strangers shall also fall; 
And the Gael shall share their fortresses— 
They shall not be numbered till the day of doom, 
The warriors that shall fall by my hand in battle. 


A. Yet, still, O Dubhlaing, avoid the battle, 
Until the morning of the morrow; 
Thou shalt enjoy two hundred years in life, 
Only avoid the battle but for one day. 


D. I would not forsake Murchadh the Great 
Either for silver or for gold; 
Neither will I sacrifice my honour, 
To fly that death that cannot be avoided. 
The gold and steeds of Clanna Luire, 
Murchadh would give as ransom for my body; 
I will sacrifice that slender gentle body, 
For sake of the son of Eire’s chief king. 


A. Murchadh shall fall, Brian shall fall, 
All shall fall in the same career; 
’Tis gory the field shall be to-morrow, 
With thy haughty blood! 


Elsewhere in this same introduction O’ Kearney comments of the Leannon 
Sighe, a literal translation of which would be “fairy lover” or “fairy bride’; 
and these comments, since likely known to Yeats, are helpful in reading com- 
pletely the riddle of ‘‘The Grey Rock.” In one place O’Kearney calls the 
Leannon Sighe the ‘‘native muse, who was never niggardly of her favors to 
the local bard.” Again, he tells us that ‘‘The Leannon Sighe was a familiar 
spirit that was wont to attend and befriend the ancient Irish champions, 
especially in cases of emergency when human aid was totally inadequate to 


" O’Kearney, op. cit., p. 9. 
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afford relief. The Leannon Sighe was the Irish Genius; and this Mysterious 
being used to appear to the person whom it favored, in the shape of the oppo- 
site sex.’ And finally, and of most significance, ““The Leannon Sighe was . . ; 
the inspiring muse of the Irish poet.’’* 

There are other references to, or précis of, the story; and Yeats may have 
known all of them. First, in the Miscellany of the Celtic Society (1849), where 
John O’ Donovan speaks of it as “ . . . a story in ancient accounts of the Battle 
of Cluain-tarbh (Clontarf) ... Oeibhinn (now Eevil) of Craigliathothe the 
familiar sprite of Dal-Cais, is said to have envelopped in a magical cloud 
Dunlaing O’h-Artagain (a chief hero attendant on Murchadh, Brian Borum. 
ha’s eldest son) to prevent him from joining the battle...’ Second, in 
O’Donovan’s translation of the Four Masters (1856), where he repeats! 
approximately what he had said in the Celtic Society Miscellany. Third, in 
Todd’s translation in the Rolls Series of The War of the Gaedhill With the Gaill 
(1867). Todd gives a fairly full account of the story, and adds a saying of 
Murchadh’s to Dunlaing that does not appear in O’Kearney: ‘‘Often was | 
offered, in hills and in fairy mansions, this world and these gifts [pleasures in 
fairyland]; but I never abandoned for one night my country nor my inheri- 
tance for them.’’* In the same volume it is told how “‘Aoibheall of Craig 
Liath’”’ appeared to Brian Boru the night before the battle of Clontarf and 
foretold to him certain happenings of the next day.'? And Todd, in his intro- 
duction, says that “Craig Liath (Grey-stone), now Craig-lea, or Carrick-lee, 
is a remarkable rock near Killaloe, celebrated in Irish fairy lore as the dwelling 
place of Aoibhinn (incorrectly Aoibhill), the Banshee or family sprite of the 
Dal-Cais.’"'* Fourth, in George Sigerson’s poem ‘‘The Fairy Forewarning at 
Clontarf’’ in his Bards of the Gael and Gaul (1899), an arrangement in regular 
English verse of O’Kearney’s seven stanzas of literal translation. Sigerson 
gives also a very brief prose précis.'® Fifth, in Douglas Hyde’s introduction 
to his edition of ‘‘The Lord of the Ferule,”’ in the first volume of the Jrish 
Texts Society (1899). Hyde mostly copies Todd’s version, and uses the same 
words of Murchadh that Todd used.”° Sixth, in Hyde’s A Literary History of 


12 Thid., p. 80. 

'8 Tbid., p. 102. Such view of the Leanonn Sighe was not unique. See, for instance, Irish 
Folk Lore (Glasgow, 1870), p. 61, by Lageniensis (John O’Hanlon), where the Leannon Sighe 
is spoken of as ‘“‘... the tutelary spirit over persons who are called to the ministrations of 
truth and beauty. .. . Sadly would she lament... if ... her protégés might be tempted to 
abandon their vocation, through weak or unerring motives”; and Yeat’s own notes in his Fairy 
and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry (London and New York, 1888), Modern Library edition, 
pp. 86 and 156. 

4 (Dublin), p. 412, n. 

% John O'Donovan, ed. and trans., Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters 
(Dublin, 1856), II, 778-779, n. 

16 James Henthorne Todd (London), pp. clxxviii-ix, n. 5, and p. 173. 

17 Tbid., p. 201. The story was fairly well known. See ‘Vision of King Brian, the night before 
Clontarf,”’ an anonymous ballad in Edward Hayes’s The Ballads of Ireland, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1856), I, rog—111. 

18 Thid., p. cxi, n. 2. The Dal-Cas, or Dalcassians, were one of the great families of Munster. 
‘8 (London), pp. 190-192. 
20 (London), p. x. 
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Ireland (1901), where he repeats, with slight additions, what he had printed 
in the Irish Texts Society and adds from Todd the episode of Aoibheall’s 
appearing to Brian the night before the battle.*! Seventh, and last, in Lady 
Gregory's Gods and Fighting Men (1094). This telling is merely a paraphrase 
of O’Kearney’s, not quite so long as the original.” 

As I have said above, Yeats may have known all these versions: it is certain 
that he knew Lady Gregory’s since he wrote the introduction to Gods and 
Fighting Men; and because of his close association with Hyde it is almost 
certain that he knew his. Pointing also to knowledge of Hyde's version is the 
fact that the patriotic quality of Murchadh’s words, given originally by Todd 
and quoted by Hyde, is strikingly similar to the kind of patriotism Yeats re- 
jects in the poem. 

That Yeats had had the story in mind long before he wrote ‘‘The Grey 

Rock,” is shown by the following reference to it in his preface to Lady Greg- 
ory’s Cuchulain of Muirthemne (1902): ‘‘William Morris came to Dublin 
when I was a boy, and I had some talk with him about these old stories. . 
He spoke of the Irish account of the battle of Clontarf, and of the Norse ac- 
count, and said, that one saw the Norse and Irish tempers in the two ac- 
counts... the Irishman turned aside... to describe supernatural events. 
He was thinking, I suppose, of the young man who came from Aebhen of the 
Grey Rock [the spelling ‘‘Aebhen’’ for ‘‘Aoibheall’’ (O’Kearney) and the 
translation of “Craigliath” to ‘Grey Rock’’ suggests Yeats knew Todd’s 
version], giving up immortal love and youth, that he might fight and die by 
Murrough’s side.’’** Whether Yeats knew the story at the time of his talks 
with Morris or came to know of it later is not clear from these words. 

The parts of a second old story that Yeats superimposed on the Aoibheall 
tale are from the legend of Goban, or Goibniu,™ the smith of the Tuatha de 
Danann—those gods of pagan Ireland who after their defeat by the Milesians 
went to Tir na nog (the land of youth) and became identified with the Sidhe, 
or fairy people. According to O’Curry, the Tuatha de Danann were reputed 
to have brought their arts with them in their migration from Greece to Ire- 
land. On their way they had possessed themselves of four cities, one of which 
Murias, O’Curry tries to identify as Murrhart, in Germany. From Murias 
the Tuatha brought with them the quadrangular harp of the great Daghda, 
their leader. And also from Murias they brought a cauldron, one of the four 
curiosities of great antiquity in Ireland.** Goban, as the smith, would presum- 


*t (London), pp. 438 and 440-441. 

# (London), p. 87. 

*3 (London), p. xii. 

* Peter Ure, in Towards a Mythology (London, 1946), pp. 32-34, says the poem is based on 
the Goban myth. He does not mention the Aoibheall story. 

* Eugene O’Curry, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish (Dublin, 1873), III, 
231-233. See also Geoffrey Keating, The General History of Ireland, trans. by Dermod O’Connor 
(Dublin, 1723), reprinted 1841, pp. 101-104; Atlantis (London, 1862), III, 388-389; Sir John 
Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated in Celtic Heathendom (London, 
1888), p. 257; H. D’Arbois Jubainville, The Irish Mythological Cycle, trans. by R. I. Best 
(Dublin, 1903), pp. 156 and 174; and Lady Gregory’s Gods and Fighting Men (London, 1904), 
p. 1. Yeats’s own words in Lady Gregory's Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland, First 
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ably have hammered out this cauldron as well as the cups of the gods, 

But Goban was regarded also by the Irish as a kind of kitchen god. When 
the Tuatha de Danann retired into the land of the fairy people, it was Goban 
who served them at table the swine of Manannan, that, killed and eaten one 
day, came to life the next. He served them likewise a magic ale of his own 
brewing. The swine and ale assured the gods of immortality.” 

Thus far the legend of Goban. In my interpretation of ‘‘The Grey Rock,” 
that follows, I have tried to show how Yeats interrelated, and used analogical- 
ly, these two stories. (My interpretation should be read also in the light of the 
two quotations that Yeats puts on the title page of Responsibilities, the 
volume in which “The Grey Rock”’ first appeared: 


In dreams begins responsibility 
and 


How am I fallen from myself, for a long time now 
I have not seen the Prince of Chang in my dreams.) 


Another source, or perhaps better, influence, from Shelley is best discussed 
after the interpretation. 

Of the poem’s 131 lines, Yeats uses 47 lines for italicized comment. These 
figures remain the same in all printings, for although he changed the poem 
slightly from its first version, the changes are either punctuational or within 
the line. The poem as printed below is the first version—that in Poetry. My 
intrepretation is immediately below the text. 


Poets with whom I learned my trade, 

Companions of the Cheshire Cheese,” 

Here’s an old story I've re-made, 

Imagining 'twould better please 

Your ears than stories now in fashion. 5 
Though you may think I waste my breath 





Series (New York, 1920), pp. 285-286, n. 26, mention ‘“‘the cauldron of the god Dagda, called 
‘The Undry’ because it was never empty. The Tuatha-de-Danann, the old Irish divine race, 
brought with them to Ireland four talismans, the sword, the spear, the stone, and the caul- 
dron.” These four talismans had held:Yeats’s imagination for many years. He had mentioned 
them in ‘Baile and Ailinn’’ (1902), Collected Poems (New York, 1933), p. 380; and in ‘‘Stories 
of Red Hanrahan”’ (1904), Collected Works (Stratford-on-Avon, 1908), V, 207-208 and 2509, 
where the sword is knowledge, the spear is courage, the stone is power, and the cauldron is 
pleasure. 

% Jubainville, op. cit., p. 174; and Gregory, Gods and Fighting Men, p. 73. Yeats refers 
again to Goban’s brew in ‘The Hour Before Dawn’”’: 

... the beer 
I dragged from Goban’s mountain-top. . . 
Collected Poems, p. 133; and probably also in the line “I have drunk ale from the country of the 
young” in “He Thinks of His Past Greatness . . . ,” ibid., p. 83. 

27 Named by Yeats in his Autobiographies (New York, 1927), p. 204, as Lionel Johnson, 
Ernest Dowson, Victor Plarr, Ernest Radford, John Davidson, Richard le Galliene, T. W. 
Rolleston, Selwyn Image, Edwin Ellis, John Todhunter, Arthur Symons, and Herbert Horne. 
These formed the nucleus of the Rhymers’ Club, founded by Yeats and Ernest Rhys, that met 
at the Cheshire Cheese. 
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Yeats’s ‘‘The Grey Rock”’ 


Pretending that there can be passion 

That has more life in it than death, 

Though at the bottling of your wine, 

The bow-legged Goban had no say; 10 
The moral’s yours because it's mine. 


When cups went round at close of day— 
Is that not how good stories run?— 
Somewhere within some hollow hill, 
If books speak truth, in Slieynamon—** 15 
But let that be—the gods were still 
And sleepy having had their meal: 
And smoky torches made a glare 
On painted pillars, on a deal 
Of old stringed instruments, hung there 20 
By the ancient holy hands that brought them 
From murmuring Murias; on cups 
Old Goban hammered them and wrought them, 
And put his pattern round their tops 
To hold the wine they buy of him. 25 
But from the juice that made them wise 
All those had lifted up the dim 
Imaginations of their eyes: 
For one that was like woman made 
Before their sleepy eyelids ran, 30 
And trembling with her passion said: 
“Come out and dig for a dead man, 
Who’s burrowing somewhere in the ground; 
And mock him to his face, and then 
Hollo him on with horse and hound, 35 
For he is the worst of all dead men.” 


We should be dazed and terror struck 
If we but saw in dreams that room 


line 7. Pretending. That is, in the allegorical use he will make of the old story. 

lines 9-10. They did not drink a beverage that brought them an easy im- 
mortality. 

line 11. Whatever applies to them applies to him, because they all cherished 
and kept the same ideals. (See note on lines 130-131, below.) 

line 29. The goddess Aoibheall, in the old story, or Aoife, as Yeats spells it in 
line 88. 

line 37. The emphasis seems to be on “‘dazed”’: in the sense that nothing in 
mortal life could prove satisfying after a glimpse of the immortals. 


28 Slievenamon was famous in Ireland as an enchanted hill. See O’Curry, op. cit., III, 156 
“ .. Bodhbh Dearg, the great Tuatha de Danann chief of the hill or mountain now called 
Sliabh na m-ban in the county of Tipperary ..."; and III, 203, “... the chieftain Bohdbh 
Dearg’s noble mansion at Sliabh na m-Ban.” See also John Dunne’s ‘‘The Fenian Traditions 
of Sliabh na m-Ban,”’ Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society (Dublin, 1853), I, 
333-362; and Lady Gregory, op. cip., pp. 171 and 253-263. 
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And those fierce eyes, and curse our luck 
That emptied all our days to come. 

I knew a woman none could please*® 
Because she dreamed when but a child 
Of men and women made like these; 
And after, when her blood ran wild, 
Had ravelled her own story out, 45 
And said, ‘‘In two or in three years 

I needs must marry some poor lout,” 

And having said it burst in tears. 

Since, tavern comrades, you have died 

Maybe your images have stood, 50 
Mere bone and muscle thrown aside, 

Before that roomfull or as good. 

You had to face your ends when young— 

*Twas wine or women or some curse— 

But never made a poorer song 55 
That you might have a heavier purse; 

Nor gave loud service to a cause 

That you might have a troop of friends. 

You kept the Muses’ sterner laws, 

And unrepenting faced your ends; 60 
And therefore earned the right—and yet 

Dowson and Johnson most I praise—*° 

To troop with those the world's forgot, 


line 45. That is, understood what her divine discontent with life was and why 
her days were “‘empty.”’ 

line 47. Any human she took, if she remained faithful to her dream of the 
gods, would be a “‘lout.”’ 

lines 50-52. With the ‘“‘mere bone and muscle”’ of the body gone, the “images” 
—the real beings—of his old companions have ‘‘maybe’’ been rewarded 
with sight of the gods. The ‘“‘maybe’”’ shows simply doubt about there being 
any world beyond. For additional comment on line 50, see p. 69, below. 

line 60. Unrepenting of their flouting of the laws of convention since they had 
been true to the gods: had kept the ‘‘Muses’ sterner laws.”’ 

line 63. ‘‘Those”’ = the gods. His old companions have earned this right because 
it was only their ‘‘mere bone and muscle”’ that had sinned—as convention 
would have it; and in any final judgment of a poet what the bone and 
muscle have done is ‘‘thrown aside.” 





29 Probably Florence Farr, rather than Maud Gonne. It is difficult to be certain; but Yeats's 
discussion of Florence Farr, op. cit., pp. 150-151, and especially the words ‘‘Her sitting-room 

. was soon a reflection of her mind, the walls covered with musical instruments . . . and 
Egyptian gods and goddesses painted by herself in the British Museum "’lead to this speculation 

30 See Yeats’s Essays (New York, 1924) p. 493: ‘Johnson and Dowson, friends of my youth, 
were dissipated men, the one a drunkard, the other a drunkard and mad about women.” But 
he evidently had others in mind too. In his Autobiographies, p. 210, he speaks of “these men 
(companions of the Cheshire Cheese] of whom so many of the greatest talents were to live 
such passionate lives and die such tragic deaths. ...” 
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Yeats’s ‘‘The Grey Rock” 
And copy their proud sieady gase.*! 


“The Danish troop was driven put® 65 
Between the dawn and dusk,” she said: 
‘“‘Although the event was long in doubt, 
Although the King of Ireland’s dead 
And half his kings, before sundown 
All was accomplished. 
“When this day 70 
Murrough the King of Ireland’s son 
Foot after foot was giving way, 
He and his best troops back to back 
Had perished there, but the Danes ran 
Stricken with panic from the attack, 75 
The shouting of an unseen man; 
And, being thankful, Murrough found, 
Led by a foot-sole dipped in blood 
That had made prints upon the ground, 
Where by old thorn trees that man stood;*% 80 
And though when he gazed here and there 
He had but gazed on thorn trees, spoke; 
‘Who is the friend that seems but air 
And yet could give so fine a stroke?’ 
Thereon a young man met his eye 85 
Who said, ‘Because she held me in 
Her love and would not have me die, 
Rock-nurtured Aoife took a pin 
And pushing it into my shirt 
Promised that for a pin’s sake go 
No man should see to do me hurt; 
But there it’s gone; I will not take 
The fortune that had been my shame, 
Seeing, King’s son, what wounds you have.’ 


line 71. ‘‘Murrough”’ is Murchadh, in the old story. 

line 85. “A young man”’ is O’Hartagan, in the old story. 

line 88. “‘Rock-nurtured”’ because she was of Craig Liath, the Grey Rock. 

lines 90-91. If man will stay true to the gods, the gods, by an effort that means 
as little to them as “‘a pin’s sake’’ means to humans, will reward him with 
their favors; and they will include in these favors their assurance that he 
will not be ‘“‘hurt’’ by anything his fellow mortals may do or say to him. 

lines 92-94. The human is unequal to the test of the mundane. He is emotion- 
ally carried away by the visible signs of battle on Murrough and he goes 
forth, visible, rejecting the gods, to battle beside his King’s son. And he 


‘| The gods are like Yeats’s vision of the Fianna as he describes them in his preface to 
Gregory, op. cit., p. xiii: “‘ . . . men that have broad brows and great eyes full of confidence.” 

® An obvious misprint for ‘‘out,"’ corrected in later printings. 

® Thorn trees were traditionally the haunt of fairies; a place where enchanted music was 
heard. See, e.g., Sir Samuel Ferguson’s poem “The Fairy Thorn,” Poems (Dublin, c. 1890), 
pp. 62-64. 
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‘Twas roundly spoke, but when night came 


He had betrayed me to his grave, % 
For he and the King’s son were dead. 

I'd promised him two hundred years, 

And when, for all I’d done or said— 

And these immortal eyes shed tears— a 


He claimed his country’s need was most. 
I'd saved his life, yet for the sake 
Of a new friend he has turned a ghost. 
What does he care if my heart break? 
I call for spade and horse and hound 105 
That we may harry him.’’ Thereon 
She cast herself upon the ground 
And rent her clothes and made her moan: 
“Why are they faithless when their might 
Is from the holy shades that rove 110 
The grey rock and the windy light?™ 
Why should the faithfulest heart most love 
The bitter sweetness of false faces? 


may be angry at the goddess’s use of a pin; he may feel that she is setting his 
life at too low a fee, he cannot understand that with this slight effort she 
is giving him not only immortality but also the chance to see and know 
truth—the reverse of Hamlet, who did not set his life ‘tat a pin’s fee” 
(I, 3, 65) when faced with the choice of getting truth from the ghost or 
living on in doubt. 

line 101. “‘His country’s need”’ was ‘“‘most’’ but it would have been better 
served by keeping the ‘‘Muses’ sterner laws.’’ Herein the satire of the line. 

lines 102-103. Although she had given him life far beyond the ordinary mean- 
ing of the phrase “‘saved his life,’’ yet at the moment a new friend appeared, 
he threw that life away. Cf. Yeats’s line “All things can tempt me from 
this craft of verse’ in “All Things Can Tempt Me,” Collected Poems, 
p. III. 

lines 70-103 can be summed up as follows: The “friend who seems but air 
and yet could give so fine a stroke’ (Il. 83-84) symbolizes a poet who in 
his initial love for the Muse serves her as she desires—he obeys her ‘‘sterner 
laws.” In doing so he gives great help to his country, and protected by the 
pin-prick of the goddess he is invisible (invulnerable). But when he suc- 
cumbs to the twofold appeal of his king’s son and of his own desire to be 
approved by his countrymen and goes forth, visible, to fight beside Mur- 
rough he is soon dead and all possibility of his giving his country any 
kind of help is gone. 

line 109. Might. That is, ability to keep the Muses’ sterner laws? That which 
illumines the heart in moments of ecstatic wisdom? 


% In the preface to Gregory, op. cit., Yeats, writing of standing on the “bare Hill of Allen 
‘wide Almhuin of Leinster,’ where Finn and the Fianna lived,” goes on to say that “had it 
been twilight ...and had there been vapours drifting and frothing ... it would have set 
stirring in one ...a thought of a mystery coming out of great spaces and windy light.” Cf. 
Shelley’s ‘“‘And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air,” “‘Adonais,"’ XLIV, 9. 
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Yeats’s ‘The Grey Rock”’ 


Why must the lasting love what passes? 


Why are the gods by men betrayed 
But thereon every god stood up 
With a slow smile and without sound, 

And stretching forth his arm and cup 

To where she moaned upon the ground, 

Suddenly drenched her to the skin; 120 
And she with Goban’s wine adrip, 

No more remembering what had been, 

Stared at the gods with laughing lip. 


115 


I have kept my faith, though faith was tried, 

To that rock-born, rock-wandering foot; 125 
And the world’s altered since you died 

And I am in no good repute 

With the loud host before the sea*® 

That think sword-strokes were better meant 

Than lover's music:—let that be, 130 
So that the wandering foot's content. 


lines 114-115. Why is the love of the immortal gods for mortal things be- 
trayed? Is it because the gods, drawn to the godlike in man and hence 
hopefully revealing themselves to him in all their splendor, put before man 
such a high vision that he is glad of any worldly call that gives him a ready 
excuse to betray the vision? 

lines 117-122. ‘“‘A slow smile.” The faithlessness of mortals to the visions of 
the gods is an old story to the gods. They know such faithlessness is almost 
inevitable, and is better banished from the goddess’s memory. So can she 
show herself to some other mortal and perhaps win him to the ‘‘Muses’ 
sterner laws.” 

line 128. The people. 

line 129. The people would have condemned the human’s staying with the 
goddess and making lover’s music to her, although such a course would 
have been more difficult than dealing sword-strokes in his country’s be- 
half: a comparatively easy thing to do because sure to be popular. 

lines 130-131. Yeats has refused always to deal sword-strokes that war only 
with the temporary. His “‘lover’s music’’ is actually a faithful adherence 
to the gods and a permanent warring on the shibboleths of facile and con- 
ventional living. He has proved in so doing that he has found a passion that 
has more life in it than death. Herein he is one with his old companions who 
refused likewise to please the “‘loud host.” So all of them have gained im- 
mortality and peace of soul. They gained them the hard way: there was 
no Goban to bottle for them a wine that they needed only to drink to be 
assured of immortality. 


So much for my interpretation of the poem in the light of the definite 
sources. It now becomes easier to understand the influence on ‘‘The Grey 


% The battle of Clontarf was fought on the banks of the Liffey. For a detailed discussion of 
the exact time and place see Todd, op. cit., pp. xxv-xxvii. 
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Rock”’ that I believe came from Shelley: the Shelley of the “Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty” and ‘The Witch of Atlas.” 

Yeats had in all probability read Dowden’s life of Shelley; and Dowden’s 
stressing of Shelley’s ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’”’ wherein Shelley tells 
how he dedicated himself to the spirit of beauty,” could hardly have failed to 
impress Yeats. The last two lines that Dowden quotes from the “Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty,” 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine: have I not kept the vow? 


are echoed by Yeats’s lines in ‘‘The Grey Rock,” 


I have kept my faith, though faith was tried, 
To that rock-born, rock-wandering foot. . . 


Of ‘‘The Witch of Atlas’ Yeats, in his essay “‘Shelley’s Poetry,” speaks 
significantly twice: (1) ‘‘The books of all wisdom are hidden in the cave of the 
Witch of Atlas, who is one of his personifications of beauty’’;** (2) “the 
Witch herself is a Naiad, and was born from one of the Atlantides, who lay 
in ‘a chamber of grey rock.’ ’’*® 

Add to these two quotations Dowden’s story of the composition of ‘The 
Witch of Atlas’’: ‘‘Shelley climbed in solitude to the Monte San Pellagrino, 
a mountain on the summit of which is a chapel, the resort of pilgrims at 
certain seasons of the year.’’ Then Dowden quotes Mary Shelley: “During 
the expedition he conceived the idea, and wrote in the three days immediately 
succeeding tv his return, the ‘Witch of Atlas.’ ”’ Dowden’s general interpreta- 
tion of the pzem follows: “On that mountain pilgrimage to the ecclesiastical 
shrine, Shelley had beheld for a moment, through the veil in which she hides 
her loveliness, the form of the great and beneficient enchantress—she whose 
shadow is the beauty of the world; whose words, though too fine to be articu- 
lated to mortal ear, fill us with a longing for all high truth; whose presence, 
though invisible, quickens within us all hope and joy and love.’’*° And later, 
“To have looked into the eyes of the Witch of Atlas does not, in truth, make 
one indifferent to the best realities of this world.’’*! In these words of Dowden 
there is summed up, I think, the feeling back of ‘‘The Grey Rock”’: that is 
faithfulness to truth and beauty, together with realization of the tremendous 
pull of the realities loved and understood by the ‘‘loud host before the sea.” 

This interpretation of ‘“‘The Grey Rock” in terms of its sources and the 
influence of Shelley seems evident to me—a critic is very apt to be evident to 
himself—; hence my feeling that the criticisms mentioned below are based on 
ununderstanding of the poem. So from my point of view C. L. Wrenn’s words 
that ‘‘... he [Yeats] directly addresses in ‘The Grey Rock’ those gloriously 


% Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 2 vols. (London, 1886). Dowden and 
Yeats’s father were old friends, and when Yeats was quite young he got to know Dowden well. 
See Yeats’s recollections of Dowden, Autobiographies, pp. 106-107. 

37 Dowden, op. cit., I, 37. 
38 Essays, p. 83. 

39 Tbid., p. 193. 

49 Op. cit., II, 340. 

“ Tbid., II, 342. 
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decadent Aesthetes of the ’g0’s with whom he had ‘flung roses riotously’ in 
London.... Admirers of Yeats will certainly not wish for any detailed 
criticsim of Responsibilities and Other Poems ; they will rather pass it by on the 
other side with bewildered regret... ,’ need little comment. But such 
casual throwing away with “bewiidered regret’ of poems like ‘‘When Helen 
Lived,” ‘“To A Friend Whose Work Has Come To Nothing,” “To A Shade,”’ 
and the great and awful introductory lines beginning ‘‘Pardon, old fathers, 
if you still remain,” is surely matter for wonder. In the same category are 
Ernest Boyd’s words that “The Grey Rock” is a “‘wealth of enigma.” Louis 
MacNeice is better; but while he interprets the poem briefly in terms that 
help toward a general understanding of it (though he makes no mention of 
the legend sources), I can’t agree with his statement that it is one of the 
“dry, unromantic pieces” in Responsibilities“ And Peter Ure, though he 
discusses the poem somewhat in terms of the legends, seems hazy about the 
whole thing. He says in one place that the poem is based on the Goban myth 
and makes no mention of the Aoibheall story. In another place he refers to the 
“invocatory passages to Dowson and Johnson’”’ [as can be seen above, there 
is but one mention of them; elsewhere the invocatory passages are to all 
Yeats’s companions of the Cheshire Cheese]. Again, Ure criticizes Yeats be- 
cause he ‘“‘hops, skips, and jumps from one to the other”’; i.e., from the old 
story to himself and his old companions and back again.“ This criticism 
implies a lack of unity in ‘‘The Grey Rock” that is not evident to me. Finally, 
there is Richard Ellman, who in his recent Yeats: The Man and the Masks is 
rather naive about ‘‘The Grey Rock” and certain other poems in Responsi- 
bilities. According to Ellman, these poems were the first to show the results of 
Yeats’s ‘prolonged psychical researches.”” To. these researches, Ellman says, 
Yeats had been unable “‘to give full consent,” and hence the poems in Respon- 
sibilities ‘‘are full of indecision about most of the matters with which [they] 
deal; Yeats introduces his ghosts cautiously, unwilling to say for sure . . . his 
dead friends among the Rhymers [for example] have achieved immortality. 
Proof of his criticism Ellman finds in Yeats’s use of the word ‘‘Maybe”’ 
in line 50, ‘‘Maybe your images have stood.’ Here, it seems to me, is indeed 
fanciful thinking! Apparently because he engaged in psychical research, 
Yeats must make up his mind definitely concerning the hereafter; he is not to 
be allowed a humanly puzzled will about the undiscovered country. 

My account of the bibliography of ‘‘The Grey Rock” takes up its successive 
printings after the initial appearance in Poetry: the Cuala Press edition of 
Responsibilities (1914), the trade edition of Responsibilities (1916), Later 
Poems (1922), Selected Poems (1929), and Collected Poems (1933). 


® W. B. Yeats, A Literary Study (London, 1920), pp. 6 and 11. 

8 Treland’s Literary Renaissance, rev. ed. (New York, 1922), pp. 140-141. 

“’ The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1941), pp. 111-112. 

® Op. cit., pp. 32-34. 

‘© (New York, 1948), pp. 201-202. The other examples of ‘‘cautious ghosts” that Ellman 
uses are the “‘if’’ of ‘“‘Pardon, old fathers, if you still remain’ of the introductory lines to 
Responsibilities ; and the ‘‘if” of ‘If you have revisited the town, thin Shade,” of ‘‘To a Shade,” 
in the same volume. If possible, these examples are even more fanciful than the ‘‘Maybe”’ of 
“The Grey Rock.” 
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Besides numerous punctuational changes that do not affect the sense jn 
the slightest, Yeats made only two textual emendations for the Cuala Press 
edition. These are in lines 20 and 39: the former line is changed to “‘Of fiddles 
and of flutes hung there,’’ done, it would seem, for greater concreteness: 
and the first four words of the latter line are changed to ‘“‘Those wine-drenched 
eyes,’’ done apparently to bring about a tone more in keeping with lines 27~ 
28, ‘‘the dim Imaginings of their eyes.”’ 

In the trade edition of Responsibilities there is a change of only one word 
from the Cuala edition, a very curious change that I cannot explain. It is in 
line 96, ‘‘He had betrayed me to his grave.”’ Yeats substitutes ‘‘my”’ for “‘his,” 
Since an immortal goddess is speaking, what Yeats had in mind is not clear. 
At any rate, he put back the “his” in the next printing and kept it. 

For Later Poems, however, quite radical changes were made in lines 14-17 
and 19-26. Here is their new form (including line 18, unchanged): 


The gods were sitting at the board 

In their great house at Slievnamon, 15 
All sang a drowsy song, or snored, 

For all were full of wine and meat; 

And smoky torches made a glare 

On metal Goban’d hammered at, 

On old deep silver rolling there 20 
Or on some still unemptied cup 

That he, when frenzy stirred his thewes, 

Had hammered out on mountain top 

To hold the sacred stuff he brews 

That only gods may buy of him. 25 
Now from that juice that made them wise, ... 


That these lines are improvements over the originals is, it seems to me, with- 
out question. And I believe the improvements come from the achievement 
of two things: (1) greater unity of tone gained by de-localizing; i.e., by cut- 
ting out such phrases as ‘“‘within some hollow hill,” “If books speak truth,” 
and ‘From murmuring Murias,”’ which results in putting more emphasis on 
the presence of the gods—one of the poem’s main themes; (2) More emphasis 
on Goban so that the theme of him and his immortal wine gains an insistent 
note early in the poem. And we can easily see the advantages of the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘Now”’ and “‘that’’ in line 26: a better time sequence in ‘‘Now’”’ and 
an improved direct reference in “that.” 

After Later Poems Yeats made only one more textual change. It is in line 
18, “‘And smoky torches made a glare,’”’ where he puts in ‘‘The”’ for ‘‘And.” 
The poetic betterment is obvious when the consonants of the next two words 
are considered. This was done for Selected Poems. There were no further 
changes, besides a few punctuational ones, through the final printing in 
Collected Poems. 

Besides its avowed purposes of a study of the initial publication, the prob- 
lem of interpretation, and an account of the bibliography of ‘‘The Grey 
Rock,” this paper shows how the legends of his country continued to give 
Yeats material and inspiration in his work. The period of the Celtic Twilight 
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was far behind in 1913; the hardness and sharpness of his later poetry, that 
began to appear in The Wind Among The Reeds (1899) and In The Seven 
Woods (1903), and are more in evidence in The Green Helmet (1910) are in 
almost complete sight three years later. But never were Celtic folklore and 
legend far from his thought; these stories and tales that he had learned in his 
youth served him in much of his poetry until his death. No greater proof of 
this can be found tian ‘“‘The Grey Rock,’’ for which he chose two of his 
country’s old stories to symbolize his constant adherence to the ‘‘Muses’ 
Sterner Laws.” 


United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York 











RESEARCH IN HUNGARIAN FOLK CULTURE: AN 
ETHNOLOGICAL AND FOLKLORISTIC SURVEY* 


By BE&La GuUNDA 


Hungarian people is far older than the beginnings of Hungarian ethno. 

logical study. Arabic and Persian authors of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, Ibn Rusta, Istakhri, Gardizi, and others, began to give more or less 
detailed descriptions of the economic and social customs of the eleventh. 
century Hungarians living in southern Russia. Ethnologically profitable 
data concerning the Hungarians of middle Europe have been left to us, fur- 
thermore, in the Western-European chronicles of Theotmar, Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and Luitprand, Bishop of Cremona. 

From the eleventh century on the authors of Hungarian religious literature 
began to take notice of the life of the peasantry. Scholastic conceptions, social 
ideas, were set down in the codices, chronicles, and church documents written 
in Latin. For this reason the ethnological interpretation of these data is most 
difficult; often the ethnologist finds himself with only half a sentence or a few 
words to build upon. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century when the waves of the Reformation 
reached Hungary, both the reformers and counter-reformers urged better 
knowledge and a higher estimate of the peasant’s way of life and his thinking. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century an enlightened Catholic priest, 
Gy. Szerémi (1490—?), openly called attention to the common people, preach- 
ing that the people’s voice is God’s voice: Quia fratres carissimi, vox populi 
vox Dei. Szerémi noted legends and sagas from oral tradition. Conscious 
interest in Hungarian popular traditions began with the activity of this 
enlightened clergyman. 

The literature of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation contains 
countless relics of folk beliefs, superstitions, magic rites, calendar customs, 
and the like. Numerous such relics are to be found in the works of G. Heltai 
(1517-1574), P. Bornemissza (1535-1585), P. Pazmany (1570-1637), M. 
Veresmarti (1573-1645), and others. Religious writers and reformers sought, 
naturally, to bring ethnological phenomena into accord with the teachings 
of the Church and tried to prove the naivité of folk belief, the grievous effects 
of practicing magic, and to condemn the customs they considered immoral. 

An imposing figure of this period was J. Baranyai Decsi Czimor, who, in 
his work which appeared in 1583, Libellus adagiorum graeco-latino-hungari- 
corum (Bartfa, 1583), endeavored to replace the Latin and Greek proverbs 
of Erasmus Rotterdamus, Gilbertus Cognatus, and others, with Hungarian 
ones. The work of this renowned scholar is an early and conspicuous example 
of the meeting of Western-European ideas and the Hungarian mind. 

The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation brought the relics of folk 


Prriencsci INTEREST in the life and the traditional culture of the 


* For help in proofreading, I am indebted to Dr. Geza Roheim, Professor Thomas A. 
Sebeok, and Miss Veronica Pinter.—Editor. 
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belief and customs to the surface. Hungarian economic literature beginning 
in the sixteenth century describes various methods of popular agriculture, 
animal breeding, architecture, and nutrition. For instance, the work of M. 
Vesmas, published in 1774 in Kolozsvar, and bearing the title, Erdél-yi méhes- 
tert (Transylvanian Apiary), contains an account, in verse, of different bee- 
keeping superstitions, and of the primitive forms of beekeeping. The authors 
of works on agriculture always took the conditions of western Europe into 
account, as well as the works of old Latin authors, Columella, et al. This 
foreign orientation is comprehensible, for many of these early writers on 
agrarian science and kindred subjects have travelled in England, France, 
Italy, Germany, frequently studying at the universities of these countries. 
They described foreign conditions on a variety of fronts and compared them 
with their Hungarian counterparts. Ethnologically valuable data are to be 
found particularly in the works of J. Nagyvathy (1755-1819). He described, 
for instance, the old ways of thrashing in Sweden, and certain implements 
used in English agriculture.! 

From the middle of the eighteenth century material of ethnological interest 
is to be found increasingly in statistical, demographical, and geographical 
works. These works are of a very high standard. The authors frequently 
sketched the economic life of certain districts, local manners and customs, 
often including observations of value to physical anthropology. The most 
prominent figures in this connection are M. Bél (1684-1749), J. Vetsei Papp 
(+1743), J. Csaplovics (1780-1847), and E. Fényes (1807-1876). Csaplovics 
was the author of the first ethnographic description of Hungary: ‘‘Ethno- 
graphische Betrachtung iiber die Bevélkerung des Kénigreichs Ungarn,” 
Vaterlindische Blatter (Wien, 1820). In this important work he outlined the 
tasks of ethnography necessary to impart perfect knowledge of the “nation.” 
All human and social connections of the peoples are to be described and to be 
investigated in ethnographical works, Csaplovics pointed out, and the author 
of ethnographical works was enjoined not only to regard the present but also 
to study conditions of the past. These were the cardinal teachings of this 
far-seeing savant a hundred years ago. 

The activity of Csaplovics and his fellows not only furthered ethnological 
knowledge of the Hungarians, his methods were successfully used also out- 
side the frontiers of Hungary. In 1791 a Hungarian Jesuit, F. X. Eder, wrote 
a descriptive work on the Indians of Peru, Descriptio provinciae Moxitarium 
in Regno Peruano (Budae, 1791), employing the statistical, demographic, 
and geographical methods that were already finding favor. 

At the end of the eighteenth century great interest was aroused in the col- 
lecting of folk songs and folk tales. Poets and novelists such as F. Faludi, 
A. Dugonics, and PAléczi Horvath, noted dialects, proverbs, songs, folk 
customs, tales, children’s games, and made use of them in their works. They 
tried to reconstruct the forgotten past through a discovery of living traditions 
and customs. As with Percy, who confessed in the Foreword of his Reliques 


1 For a list of the works of old Hungarian authors on economics see the Bibliographia Lit- 
terarum Hungariae Oeconomicarum, I-II (Budapest, 1934, 1938). 
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of Ancient English Poetry (1765), that it was the study of antiquity and beauty 
which led him to the collection of folk poetry, so likewise was it an interest in 
Hungary’s past that led Hungarian writers to emulate his example a few 
years later. 

All this interest and activity, of course, does not constitute ethnology, 
yet literature helped to draw the attention of ever wider circles to folk poetry, 
Interest increased manyfold when the ideas on folklore of Macpherson and 
Percy, and of the German J. G. Herder reached Hungary. An appeal to collect 
folk songs was published in 1782 in the Magyar Hirmond6 (Hungarian Courier) 
of Pozsony which refers to English, French, and Italian examples. Later on 
appeals were published in other papers. A Hungarian poet, B. Virag, as early 
as 1804 enumerated the folk customs which should be collected. Among other 
holy and festive days, he described the customs of Midsummer, St. Gregory's 
Day, Whitsunday, the customs of weaving, and popular notions and practices 
connected with weddings. 

After the literary attempts at the end of the eighteenth century and the 
first decades of the nineteenth century and the appeals to collect, the first 
folk tale collection actually appeared in German, namely Gy. Gaal’s Marchen 
der Magyaren (Vienna, 1822). It was followed a few years later by J. Mailath’s 
Magyarische Sagen and Marchen (Briinn, 1825). These mentioned works as 
as well as the folk tale collections of both collectors published later were meant 
first of all for people in foreign countries interested in Hungarian folklore. 
The interest of foreigners in Hungarian folklore began at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. Specimens of Hungarian folk songs were published first in 
Russia by a German scholar living there, P. v. Képpen. His Literdr-Notizen, 
betreffend die magyarischen und sdchsischen Dialekte in Ungarn und Sieben- 
biirgen (St. Petersburg, 1826) contains translations of two Hungarian folk 
songs. Four years later in an English anthology the editor of the Westminster 
Review, J. Bowring (1792-1872), who studied folklore a great deal, published 
his ‘‘Poetry of the Magyars.’’ The study contains translations of Hungarian 
folk songs. This survey was very well received in England, and English, Irish, 
and Scotch journals hailed its appearance. Joining in the acclaim were also 
two great English poets, Thomas Moore and Walter Scott. 

After the introductory work of Gaal and Mailath the collecting of folk 
songs and tales was continued. The new collectors pursued literary interests 
and were imbued with the ideas of poets and antiquarians. They transcribed 
tales and songs and in many of the collections poetical works appeared side 
by side with real folk songs. For this reason it is often difficult to decide 
whether a certain song may be considered a true folk song or whether it 
should rather pass as the work of a poet. The whole problem of the relation- 
ship between folk poetry and art poetry was soon to come to public attention. 

In 1831 and 1837 the Hungarian Academy of Sciences summoned its mem- 
bers and all interested parties to collect folk songs and folk tales. From 1840 
on the Kisfaludy Literary Society pursued a similar course. The aim of the 
Kisfaludy Society was to collect tales and songs with a fidelity that would do 
full justice to the people who narrated or sang them. The Hungarian Academy 
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of Sciences instructed collectors of folk songs not to overlook tunes in their 
field researches. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century similar tendencies were manifest 
all over Eastern Europe. In 1805 the Polish university of Wilno drew atten- 
tion to the collecting of superstitions and magical rites; in 1847 the Russian 
Geographical Society commenced intensive research work, relying especially 
on the aid of field workers; in 1853 an appeal to collect folk materials appeared 
in the Bulgarian periodical Garigradskit Véstntk. 

The three-volume work, Népdalok és mondék (Folk Songs and Tales), 
edited by J. Erdélyi, appeared in 1846-1848 through the cooperation of the 
Kisfaludy Society and the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Erdélyi gave a 
definition of folk poetry and outlined the whole conception of folk literature, 
as well as treating the characteristics of folk song itself. In defining folk poetry ~ 
Erdélyi followed an aesthetic view, referring to ‘‘such poetry, which arises in 
the unschooled masses, but which is nevertheless a work-of-art.’’ He con- 
sidered the songs of savages which were performed with gesticulations and as 
an accompaniment to the dance as primitive. According to his conception, a 
song was first sung by only one man, but later the song spread from mouth to 
mouth and was changed and modified. He held further that the songs of 
known poets might also become folk songs if accepted by the folk. Proof of 
his broad interest are the translations of Swedish ballads which appeared in 
1853. 

After the appearance of Erdélyi’s work the Kisfaludy Society assumed the 
direction of folklore collecting more and more. In 1872 the Society started the 
series Magyar népkiéltési gyiijtemény (Collection of Hungarian Folk Poetry). 
Fourteen volumes of folk songs and folk tales appeared in this series from 
various parts of the Hungarian ethnic area. The investigation of Hungarian 
mythology and of ancient Hungarian religion was also undertaken by the 
Kisfaludy Society. After several romantic attempts the Society announced 
in 1846 competitive research in ancient Hungarian religion and in the dis- 
covery of mythological figures. Out of the competition came A. Ipolyi’s 
Magyar Mythologia (Budapest, 1854). The author worked on the basis of the 
writings of J. Gérres and the Grimm brothers, regarding ancient Hungarian 
belief in a monotheistic light. The greatest fault of Ipolyi’s work was the 
author’s lack of critical approach and wanting comparative material. 

Independently of the Kisfaludy Society’s work in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, country priests, clergymen, and teachers worked fruit- 
fully in collecting folk tales and folk songs. J. Kriza (1811-1875), Unitarian 
bishop of Transylvania, striving against many difficulties, published in 1863 
his collection, Vadrézsék (Wild Roses). This work has been the chief source of 
Szekler popular poetry. Kriza’s worthy partner, a poor, lonely, and forgotten 
village teacher, J. Osz (1863-1941), collected in Udvarhely County, Transyl- 
vania. In his folk tale collection Csudatdska (Wonder-Satchel) published in 
1941, there are many tales in which ancient legal customs are embedded. 
Active not onlyas a collector but also as a scholar of Hungarian ancient religion 
was L. Kélmany (1852-1919), a simple village priest. The leader of Szekler 
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political life, B. Orban (1830-1890), wandered all over Szeklerland. He de. 
scribed his experiences in the encyclopedic work Székelyféld Leirdésa (Descrip- 
tion of Szeklerland), giving ample space to the description of Szekler tales, 
marriage usages, and death customs. As a simple village schoolmaster, F. 
Génczi (1861—) began writing his monograph on a characteristic Hun- 
garian district, Gécsej. The monograph, Gécsej . . . vidékének ismertetése (De- 
scription of the District of Gécsej), appeared in 1914, and has remained until 
the present time the most detailed ethnographical description of the customs, 
agriculture, costumes, etc., of a single Hungarian district. 

Prominent in the folk tale scholarship of the second half of the nineteenth 
century must be reckoned the activity of H. Meltzl, a professor at Kolozsvar 
University. His polyglot literary periodical, Acta Comparationis Litterarum 
Universarum (Kolozsvar-London, 1877-1890), played a great part in making 
Hungarian folk poetry known in Western Europe. English and American 
scholars frequently contributed to its pages. 

A singular figure of this period of Hungarian ethnology and sociology is L. 
Beéthy (1840-1886). Beéthy interpreted the findings of the most prominent 
English and American ethnologists and sociologists: H. L. Morgan, J. F. 
MacLennan, J. Lubbock, H. Spencer, evaluating their work often with sharp 
criticism. His work on the formation and development of society also evoked 
the attention of E. B. Tylor.? 

Concerning ethnographical activity at the end of the nineteenth century 
two significant facts are still to be mentioned: the foundation of the Ethno- 
graphical Museum and the Hungarian Ethnographical Society in Budapest. 
The Ethnographical Museum as one of the departments of the Hungarian 
National Museum was organized in 1868. The first larger collection for the 
Ethnographical Museum was brought from Borneo, Siam, China and Japan 
by J. Xanthus (1825~—1894). Xanthus worked a great deal also for the United 
States of America, making geographical, and ethnographical observations, 
compiling data on natural science, and collecting objects of natural historical 
and ethnographical interest for the Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 
The first significant Hungarian material was brought to the Museum through 
the zeal of O. Herman (1835-1914). Herman studied the life of Hungarian 
herdsmen and devoted much attention to fishing. His work on fishing which 
appeared in 1887 is a classical treasure of Hungarian ethnology and likewise 
created great interest abroad.* In this work he not only depicted various fish- 
ing implements, the ways of catching fish and the like, but also described in 
some detail the life of the fisherman and his whole economic and cultural 
setting in Hungarian society. The evolutionary views of the period are docu- 
mented in his work as well as certain historical and functional methods. Those 
who study ‘material ethnography”’ consider Herman their master and 
teacher up to this day. 

The Hungarian Ethnographical Society which was founded in 1889 sought 


2A térsadalmi fejlidés kezdetei (The Beginning of Social Development), I-II (Budapest, 
1882). 
3A magyar halészat kinyve (The Book of Hungarian Fishing), I-II (Budapest, 1887). 
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to unite various ethnographical efforts. In 1890 the Society started the peri- 
odical Ethnographia, the oldest ethnographical periodical of Eastern Europe 
still proceeding. The Society, of course, established close contact with the 
Ethnographical Museum and publicized the collection in every way that it 
could. The most prominent ethnological scholars joined the Society and took 
active part, collectors and classifiers alike. Ten years after the publication of 
the Ethnographia, namely in 1900, the Ethnographical Museum also started 
a periodical under the title, Néprajzi Muzeum Ertesitéje (Bulletin of the Eth- 
nographical Museum). This periodical is devoted mainly to the investigation 
of material ethnography, whereas Ethnographic is principally for students and 
scholars of folklore. The periodical entitled Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus 
Ungarn has done good service in spreading knowledge of Hungarian ethno- 
logical problems abroad. For a while content summaries of articles in the 
Bulletin of the Ethnographical Museum also appeared in German in the 
periodical Anzeiger der Ethnographischen Abtetlung des Ungarischen National 
Museums (Budapest, 1903-1922). 

Following the foundation of the Ethnographical Museum and the Hun- 
garian Ethnographical Society, collecting received primary attention. Both 
short and long descriptive monographs on various Hungarian districts ap- 
peared, covering various aspects of Hungarian folk life. Country teachers, 
priests, and clergymen took part more and more in the collection. Provincial 
journals drew the attention of their readers to the importance of collecting 
folklore material. The majority of the collections were published in the two 
periodicals mentioned. 

The most significant researches in the field of folklore were carried on by 
folk tale scholars. L. Katona (1862-1910) was the first scholar in Hungary to 
study the history of the subjects and the types of folk tales. His researches 
were continued by B. Heller (1871-1943), J. Berze-Nagy (1879-1946), and 
S. Solymossy (1864-1945). Hungarian folk tale scholars have been influenced 
first of all by such other European and American specialists as Antti Aarne, 
Kaarle Krohn, and Stith Thompson. Hungarian researchers are interested in 
fairy tale types and individual motifs and. in their origins. Employing chiefly 
the geographical-historical method, Solymossy succeeded in proving the east- 
ern origin of several Hungarian types of folk tales.‘ The status of the various 
collections and researches involving fairy tale types were summed up by J. 
Honti in his work Verzeichnis der publizierten ungarischen Volksmdarchen 
(FFC 81, Helsinki, 1928). Honti, who to the great detriment of folk tale sci- 
ence became a sacrifice to World War II, also stressed the problem of folk tale 
morphology in addition to his study of folk tale types, and was also the author 
of a theoretical work on folk tales.® 

Folklorists at an early day also engaged successfully in the study of customs 


‘S. Solymossy, ‘‘Verwandschaft der ungarischen Volksmarchen mit den orientalischen,” 
Ungarische Jahrbiicher, 3 (Berlin, 1923), 115-134; ‘Elements orientaux dans les contes popu- 
laires hongroises.” Revue des Etudes Hongroises, 6 (Paris, 1928), 311-336; ‘The Elements of 
Folk-Tales. A Study in Prelogical Thought,” The Hungarian Quarterly, 5 (1939), 505-519. 

* J. Honti, ‘“Marchenmorphologie und Marchentypologie,”’ Folkliv, 3 (Stockholm, 1939), 
306-318; J. Honti, A mese viléga (The World of Fairy-Tales) (Budapest, 1937). 
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and superstitions. By the end of the nineteenth century there was enough 
valuable material for H. Wlislocki (1856-1907) to undertake a summary 
work.® The works of Wlislocki have not been superseded, and ethnologists 
can still find very valuable data in them. The main task of comparative 
scholarship involved a fixing of historical layers and of the origin of individual 
customs. In this pursuit Gy. Sebestyén (1864-1946) was especially successfy] 
writing a two-volume monograph on the custom of the so-called regélés. The 
word regélés means the art of minstrelsy. In customs connected with carol 
singing, traces of shamanism, of ancient European animal cults and magic 
rites of fecundity are to be found, according to Sebestyén.’? G. Réheim also 
engaged in the study of the historical stratification, origins and the psycho- 
logical background of certain rites, and succeeded, among other things, in 
proving the remains of ancient Hungarian totemism. Réheim studied Hun- 
garian folk customs psychoanalytically. His work Magyar néphit és népszoké- 
sok (Hungarian Folk-Belief and Folk-Customs) (Budapest, 1925) is of basic 
significance not only from an Hungarian point of view but also from the 
standpoint of Eastern European folklore generally.* This work of Réheim is 
supplemented by K. Viski’s summary in German and in English.® 

The Hungarian Dictionary of Customs and Superstitions now being 
planned is of great importance. A few extracts have already appeared in the 
Ethnographia and in the Bulletin of the Ethnographical Museum for 1939, 
1940, 1941. This work is the genius of A. and Zs. Szendrey, and if it is pub- 
lished we shall have command of the complete corpus of Hungarian popular 
customs and superstitions. Both Szendreys are also excellent classifiers. The 
folk customs were classified by Zs. Szendrey according to the psychological 
basis of individual customs. With his system of classification Zs. Szendrey 
greatly supplemented the systems of D. A. Brinton, A. van Gennep, O. Stoll, 
and E. Kagarow.!° 

In the field of folk music research B. Barték (1881-1946) and Z. Kodaly 
(1882-) have achieved greatest fame. There are approximately 2,000 phono- 


*H. Wlislocki, Die Székler und Ungarn in Siebenbiirgen (Hamburg, 1891); Aus dem Volks- 
leben der Magyaren ((Miinster i. W., 1893). A few more important works of L. Katona published 
in German may be mentioned here: ‘‘Zur Litteratur und Charakteristik des magyarischen 
Folklore,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte und Renaissance-Litteratur, Neue 
Folge (1887-1888), 14-15; ‘‘Allgemeine Charakteristik des magyarischen Folklore,” Eth- 
nologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, 1 (Budapest, 1887-1889), 7-12, 125-230, 259-264; “Die 
Litteratur der ungarischen Volksmiarchen,”’ Revue Orientale, 2 (Budapest, 1901), 138-143, 
283-289. Concerning the research on Hungarian folk tales, see J. Bolte and G. Polivka, 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1932), V, 176-186. 

7 Gy. Sebestyén, A regiésék (The Minstrels) (Budapest, 1902); Regés énekek (Minstrel 
Songs) (Budapest, 1902). 

8 Other important works of G. Réheim on Hungarian folklore are Adalékok a magyar 
néphithez (Data on Hungarian Popular Belief) (Budapest, 1920); ‘‘Hungarian Calendar Cus- 
toms,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 56 (London, 1926), 361-384. 

® K. Viski, Hungarian Peasant Customs (Budapest, 1932); Volksbrauch der Ungarn (Buda- 
pest, 1932). 

10 Zs, Szendrey, ‘‘A magyar népszokdsok osztAlyozdsa"’ (The Classification of Hungarian 
Folk Customs), Ethnographia, 44 (1933), 21-30. 
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graph records in the Ethnographical Museum in Budapest, containing tunes 
collected mainly by Barték and Kodaly. Barték has shown the influence of 
Hungarian folk music on the folk music of central European peoples;" 
Kodaly has pointed out the eastern relationships of Hungarian folk music.” 

Through the zeal of L. Katona, Gy. Sebestyén and A. Ban folklorists 
entered into fruitful contacts with the Folklore Fellows at Helsinki after 
1908, when a Hungarian department, or branch, of the Folklore Fellows was 
established. The Hungarian affiliate has assembled numerous folk tales, 
legends, customs, and proverbs which have been collected by secondary 
school students. The majority of this manuscript material has been deposited 
in the Ethnographical Museum at Budapest. 

It must be pointed out that up to most recent times folklore scholars have 
been in much closer contact with the work of philologists and literary his- 
torians than with that of ethnologists. Scholars viewed numerous problems 
of folklore in the frame of literature and regarded their material as folk litera- 
ture. This explains in large measure why one can not speak of the systematic 
teaching of ethnology in Hungary up to 1929. Folklorists came principally 
from the ranks of philologists; investigators of material ethnography were 
originally geographers. The methods of Fr. Ratzel influenced materially their 
researches. They studied the dissemination and the direction of spread of 
certain objects, their origin, and their connection with geographical surround- 
ings. The investigation of material ethnography was directed by the Ethno- 
graphical Museum. The most distinguished research workers in the field of 
material ethnography were J. Jank6é (1868-1902) and Zs. Batky (1874-1939). 
Janké wrote on the ethnography of certain Hungarian districts and published 
an important monograph on the origin of Hungarian fishing.’ He also pub- 
lished in the periodical of the Ethnographical Museum several smaller, but 
valuable, studies on agricultural implements and on the origin of the Hun- 
garian house. Batky was a scholar of many parts and made excellent use of 
linguistics and of geography in his researches of material ethnography. Also 
the viewpoints of functional ethnology are accentuated in his works. I. 
Gyérffy (1884-1939) and K. Viski (1883-1945) worked in the Ethnographical 
Museum. The former studied Hungarian herdsmanship and costumes," the 


" B. Bart6k, Das ungarische Volklied (Berlin, 1925); The Folk-Songs of Hungary (New York: 
Pro Musica, 1928); ‘‘La musique populaire des Hongrois et des peuples voisins,”’ Archivum Eu- 
ropae Centro-Orientalis, 2 (Budapest, 1937). 

2 Z. Kodaly, ‘‘A magyar népzene” (Hungarian Folk Music) in the Vol. 4 of A magyarség 
néprajza (The Ethnography of the Hungarians). It also appeared under separate cover. The 
results of B. Bart6k’s and Z. Kod4ly’s researches, supplemented by his own researches, are 
summarized by B. Szabolcsi, ‘Eastern Relations of Early Hungarian Folkmusic,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (London, July, 1935). 

83 J. Jank6, Herkunft der magyarischen Fischeret, I-I1 (Budapest-Leipzig, 1900); Kalotaszeg 
magyar népe (The Hungarian Folk of Kalotaszeg) (Budapest, 1893); Torda, Aranyosszék, 
Torocké magyar népe (The Hungarian Folk of Torda, Aranyosszék, Torock6) (Budapest, 1893); 
Ethnographie der Bevilkerung der Umgebung der Balatonsees (Wien, 1906). 

“I. Gyérffy, Das Bauwesen der Hirten in ungarischen Tiefland (Budapest, 1927). Gydrffy 
summed up his detailed researches in the field of Hungarian folk costume in the Vol. I of A 
magyarség néprajza (The Ethnography of the Hungarians). 
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latter Hungarian popular art and folk customs. Both spent their last years 
as professors at the University of Budapest. 

It took a long time in Hungary to gain recognition of ethnology as a uni- 
versity subject. Though A. Hermann delivered lectures on folklore at the Uni- 
versity of Kolozsv4r starting as early as 1898, an independent chair in eth. 
nology at the University of Szeged was not created until 1929 for S. Soly. 
mossy. This professorial chair was vacant from 1934 to 1947. In 1934 a chair 
was established at the University of Budapest, and in 1940 a professorship 
was also established at the University of Kolozsvér. Today chairs in eth. 
nology exist at Budapest (Gy. Ortutay), Szeged (S. Balint) and Kolozsvér 
(B. Gunda). Ethnology as an independent subject has not yet been introduced 
into secondary schools. Secondary school students receive some ethnographi- 
cal instruction in their study of geography and literary history. In 1947 
ethnology was introduced in agricultural schools. 

Provincial museums work in close cooperation with the Budapest Ethno- 
graphical Museum. Besides ethnographical collections these museums also 
dispose over valuable archaeological collections. More significant ethnograph- 
ical material is to be found in the museums of the towns of Keszthely, 
Veszprém, Balassagyarmat, Kecskemét, Szeged, Debrecen and Nyiregyhdza. 
Treasured ethnographical relics of the Szeklers are kept in the Szekler Na- 
tional Museum, located in the town of Sepsiszentgyérgy. These museums 
were founded toward the end of the last century. The majority of them pub- 
lish valuable journals, bulletins, and individual works. The richest collection, 
naturally, is to be found in the Budapest Ethnographical Museum, where 
about 120,000 objects, 90,000 photographs and drawings are treasured. The 
Museum also possesses a valuable library of 40,000 volumes. This Museum 
contains, moreover, the richest literature on American ethnology to be found 
in Eastern Europe. 

After the varied collections and comparative studies of several decades 
time came for a synthesis. After several previous attempts at summary" the 
monumental work, A magyarsdég néprajza (The Ethnography of the Hun- 
garians), appeared in four volumes between 1933 and 1937. It ran to more 
than 2,000 pages. This great work represents a milestone in the history of 
Hungarian ethnographical researches. No people of Eastern Europe possesses 
such a significant summary. In it one can find résumés of scientific investiga- 
tion and can learn also of further subjects under investigation. A magyarsdg 


6 K. Viski, Transylvanian Hungarians. Peasant Art (Budapest, 1921); L’art populaire hon- 
grois (Budapest, 1928), with the collaboration of Zs. Batky and I. Gyérffy. Thus far Hungarian 
popular art has been studied chiefly only from an aesthetic point of view. K. Viski began the 
investigation of popular art also from an ethnological point of view. More important works 
on Hungarian popular art include D. Malonyay, A magyar nep miivészete (The Art of the 
Hungarian People), I-V (Budapest, 1907-1922); J. Huszka, Magyarische Ornamentik (Leipzig, 
1900); Ch. Holme, Peasant Art in Austria and Hungary (London: The Studio, 1911). 

'6 As early as 1876 a work entitled Ethnographie von Ungarn, by P. Hunfalvy, appeared. This 
work, however, is only ethnographical in title; in reality it is devoted to the history of the 
various nationalities living in Hungary. 
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néprajza constitutes a great inventory of the culture of the Hungarian peas-. 
antry, a true mirror of peasant ways of thought, the folk mind, and a reflec- 
tion of artistic inclination at the folk level. Ample illustrations greatly add to 
the value of the work and make it useful also to those who do not understand 
Hungarian. Every chapter is supplied with a detailed bibliography. The work 
was written by several authors and hence treatment of subject matter is not 
always uniform. The authors separated in an artificial way certain aspects of 
peasant life. For instance, the implements of agriculture and the customs and 
superstitions of agriculture are discussed in different volumes. Compartmen- 
talized treatment of this sort is to be understood in terms of an insufficiently 
close connection in methodology between folklore and material ethnography. 
Researchers in these fields often follow different paths. The most valuable 
chapters of the work are the parts written on nutrition (Zs. Batky), costumes 
and animal breeding (I. Gyérffy), folk tales (J. Berze-Nagy), folk music (Z. 
Kod4ly), and on the customs of birth, marriage, and death and on social 
organization (A. Szendrey and Zs. Szendrey). Between 1941 and 1943 a new 
edition of the work appeared. An excellent guide to Hungarian folk culture for 
foreign experts is the volume titled Ungarische Volkskunde of the series 
Ungarische Jahrbiicher (Berlin, 1938). Shorter summaries of Hungarian 
popular culture published in foreign languages are the following :"” 

Zs. Batky: Condizioni etnografiche del ’Ungheria. (Roma, 1929). 

I. Gyorffy: L’ethnographie de la Hongrie. La Hongrie et la civilisation. Red. 
par G. Lukdcs (Paris, 1929). La renaissance du livre. Vol. I. 

B. Gunda: “Ethnography of the Hungarian People,” in A Companion to 
Hungarian Studies (Budapest, 1943). 

K. Viski: Ethnology of the Hungarian Folk. Holiday Courses of the Debrecen 
University (Debrecen, 1936). 

It is to be noted also that the periodicals Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie (ap- 
pearing in French [Budapest, 1932-1944]) and the Hungarian Quarterly con- 
tain studies from the field of Hungarian folklore touching upon international 
ethnological research. 

Publication of A magyarsdg néprajza (The Ethnography of the Hungarians) 
coincides with the work and activity of the youngest generation of Hungarian 
ethnologists. Most of the members of this generation learned the methods of 
ethnological study at foreign universities, principally in Sweden, Finland, 
Estonia, Germany, Austria, and France. The new generation represents a 
broad ethnological point of view and therefore does not differentiate between 
folklore and material ethnography.'* This generation learned a great deal 
especially from the ethnologists devoted to cultural history, W. Schmidt and 
W. Koppers, and also from the representatives of the functional approach, 
B. Malinowski, and A. Radcliffe-Brown. Stith Thompson and M. Asadow- 


‘7 For the bibliography of the more important ethnographical works which have appeared in 
non-Hungarian languages see Bibliographia Hungariae, I1. Geographica, Politico-Oeconomica 


(Berlin-Leipzig, 1926), pp. 449-509. 
18 B, Gunda, La question du fonctionnalism dans l'ethnologie (Kolozsvar, 1945). 
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skij are held in great esteem by folk tale scholars. Scholars studying the 
Hungarian systems of kinship have profited greatly from the works of A, L. 
Kroeber and R. H. Lowie. A few members of the younger generation, G, 
Karsai, A. Vajkai, S. Balint have embarked upon an ethnological investiga- 
tion of the religious life of the Hungarian peasantry.'® In his collection of folk 
tales Gy. Ortutay stresses the investigation of personality, and he and his 
collaborators study not only folk tales but also the entire milieu in which the 
particular tales are current. Among them the biography of the storyteller 
assumes importance, and biographical data are given in detail. Ortutay’'s 
great merit derives from the fact that he endeavors to discover the function 
of the folk tale in village life. In 1940 Ortutay started a series Uj magyar 
népkoltési gytijtemény (New Hungarian Collection of Folk Poetry). Thus far 
six volumes of this series have appeared. The stock in trade of several excel- 
lent storytellers, their tales, and all, have been recorded on phonograph discs. 

Along with other advanced ideas, the notion of an open-air museum arose, 
The plan of the museum was elaborated by Gy. Domanovszky in 1941.”° The 
first field surveys looking toward the preparation of an Hungarian ethno- 
graphical atlas were made. According to the plans, not only the geographical 
dissemination of single objects and phenomena were to be represented, but 
the social, and cultural relations as well.*' In recent years research in legal 
antiquities and in social structure has begun anew with good results, espe- 
cially in the field of the investigation of kinship systems (Gy. Bénis, L. Papp, 
E. Fél).” Research in farming and herdsmanship by L. Kovacs and I. Talasi 
also has produced many good results not only for Hungarian ethnology but 
also for Eurasian ethnology.”* In the last two decades, especially, psycholo- 
gists and ethnologists have studied the question of the Hungarian mind 
(psyche) a great deal. Their answers to many questions of psychology were 
largely based on the results drawn from folk poetry and popular art.™ After 


19 For a summary of this field see S. Balint, Népiink tinnepei (The Festivals of Our People) 
(Budapest, 1938). Articles on this subject by A. Vajkai appeared in Ethnographia. 

20 Gy. Domanovszky, “A szabadtéri mazeum szervezeti és technikai kérdései’’ (The Prob- 
lems of the Organisation and Technique of an Open-Air Museum), Néprajzi Miizeum Ertesitije, 
32 (1940), 165-178. 

21 B. Gunda, “Vorlaiufiger Bericht iiber den Atlas der ungarischen Volkskultur,”’ Folkliv, 4 
(Stockholm, 1940), 96-08. 

22 More important works concerning this subject are K. Tagdnyi, Lebende Rechtgewohnheiten 
und ihre Sammlung in Ungarn (Berlin-Leipzig, 1922); L. Papp, Kiskunhalas népi jogélete (The 
Popular Legal Life of Kiskunhalas) (Budapest, 1941); Gy. Bénis, ‘Magyar népi jog” (Hungarian 
Popular Law), Magyar Szemle, 36 (1939), 121-126; E. Fél, A nagycsaldd és jogszokdsai a komé- 
rommegyei Martoson (The Joint Family and Its Legal Customs in Martos, County Comarno) 
(Budapest, 1944); B. Gunda, ‘‘Work and Cult among the Hungarian Peasants,"’ Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, 3 (1947), 147-163. A very interesting experiment was made by E. 
T4rk4ny Sziics who analyzes the legal elements of folk tales. ‘Legal elements in Folk-Tales 
from Kalotaszeg,” Kolozsvdéri Szemle, 3 (sxolozsvar, 1944), 136-145. 

1. Télasi, A Kiskunsdg népi dllattartdsa (Cattle-Breeding in the Kiskuns4g) (Budapest, 
1936); L. Kovacs, ‘‘Ackergerite in Ungarn,”’ Ungarische Jahrbiicher, 18 (1938), 263-301. 

% Gy. Szekfii, Mi a magyar? (What is a Hungarian?) (Budapest, 1939); I. Bibé, ‘‘Fdldrajzi 
szempontok a magyar lélek mai megitélésében” (Geographical Points of View in Present Judg- 
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1940 the Ethnographical Museum of Budapest, following mainly the Swedish 
pattern, organized a system of field collecting that spread to all parts of the 
country. Collaborators who volunteered were provided with detailed ques- 
tionnaires so as to be able to work as successfully as possible. Already quite 
significant material has been received. The manuscript material is deposited 
in a special department of the Ethnographical Museum. Recently attention 
has been drawn to the importance of ethnography in secondary schools and 
the students are taught how to collect. Since 1940 a special organization in 
Budapest has directed the ethnographical collecting of secondary school 
teachers and students, the Néptudomd4nyi Intézet (Institute of Folk-Re- 
search). The College of Sdrospatak has a large museum collection and ar- 
chives, which were made possible by the collecting activity of secondary 
school students and theologians. In all this activity the Ethnographical Mu- 
seum of Budapest has stimulated interest in the recovery of ethnological 
remains and relics, many of them already in the last stages of obsolescence. 
In recent years public interest in ethnology has increased manyfold in Hun- 
gary. This may be largely attributed to the book of I. Gyérffy, A néphagyo- 
many és a nemzeti miivelédés (Popular Tradition and National Culture), which 
appeared in 1939. In this book Gyérffy stressed the fact that it is the task of 
ethnology to keep awake the national spirit. When Hungarians appreciate 
and value their folk culture, he argued, great moral strength is certain to 
follow, and national strength and solidarity are sure to be enhanced. 

World War II hindered ethnological investigations to a marked degree, but 
after the war work has begun again with great energy. New plans and new 
programs have been launched. The first ethnological textbook for secondary 
schools appeared: I. Balassa, Magyar néprajz (Hungarian Ethnography) 
(Budapest, 1947). This textbook was written for the third class of the agri- 
cultural secondary schools. In several high schools ethnology is taught as an 
elective subject. The Institute for Folk Research of Budapest has begun the 
systematic collection of folk dances. The dances are to be filmed and a de- 
tailed questionnaire published for the study of dancing. The dances are to be 
studied not only from a choreographical standpoint but also from an ethno- 
sociological point of view. In the publication program of the Institute of Folk 
Research, a Handbook of Hungarian Folk Research is underway, in which 
linguistics, ethnology, and anthropology are to receive a prominent place. All 
over the country the folkloristic remains of the 1848-1849 Wars of Liberation 
are being systematically collected. 

After World War II large Hungarian masses have moved from one place to 
another for various reasons. Many Hungarians were forced to leave the terri- 
tory of Czechoslovakia where they had been living undisturbed for centuries. 
In the light of sociology and ethnology, research of the acculturation of these 
displaced masses has begun. The Budapest Ethnographical Museum and the 





ing of the Hungarian Mind), Népiink és Nyelviink, 2 (1930), 11-24, 81-98. This problem is 
rane also in many of his works by the great Hungarian writer and philosopher of culture, L. 
Németh. 
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ethnographical, archeological, historical collections of several provincial my. 
seums are being reorganized and their holdings newly displayed. 

The above study is but a brief sketch of Hungarian ethnological research 
work. It is my hope that even such a short survey will convince scientists 
elsewhere that the investigators of Hungarian folk life and culture haye 
worked with considerable success from the earliest beginnings of Hungarian 
folklore and ethnology down to the present time. 


Ethnographic Museum, 
Budapest, Hungary 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: 1949 


COMPILED BY VIOLETTA HALPERT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
has received notice of the following work newly undertaken in 1949 or hither- 
to unreported. A previously listed project* is mentioned here only if comple- 
tion, discontinuation, suspension or specific progress has been indicated. 
Bibliographical items for the year have been omitted. 


Margot Astrov is at work on a book, Death the Life Maker, in which she attempts to 
analyze the attitudes toward death developed in different groups, and show how 
these various groups have integrated the idea of mortality into their culture pat- 
terns. During the winter of 1946-1947, she recorded a hitherto largely unknown 
version of the Mountain Top Way among the Navaho of the Deerspring area, near 
Fort Defiance, Arizona. 

John Ball has as a long-term project the collecting and recording of folk songs in 
southern Ohio, and is working on textbooks for college courses in British Legend 
and Ballad and American Legend and Ballad. He reports that a regional folklore 
archive is being developed at Miami University, with the cooperation of the uni- 
versity library and the Fclklore Section of the Library of Congress. 

H. L. Ballowe reports that he has ready enough folk material from Louisiana to fill 
two volumes, and lacks only a publisher. 

Jonas Balys, sponsored by Indiana University and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, did field work (July 21-Sept. 5, 1949) among the Lithuanian populations of 
the following cities: Chicago, Ill.; Racine, Wis.; East Chicago and Gary, Ind.; 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Ma- 
hanoy City, Shenandoah, Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, Pa.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Brockton, Mass.; and Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Balys, who reports finding ‘‘a great 
richness” of Lithuanian folklore, particularly in the Pennsylvania coal region, 
recorded some 400 songs and about 60 tales on a tape machine and will transcribe 
them during the year. Dr. Stith Thompson points out that this material will help 
to replace the Lithuanian Archives, ‘‘which even if they still exist are unavailable 
to western scholars.” 

Fred H. Barton expects to have his book on native music from the Central Andes 
ready for publication early in 1950. The study will emphasize comparative analysis 
of traditional melodies from various regions. The appendix will have approxi- 
mately 100 native songs and rhythms (transcribed and annotated) from his own 
collection made during more than four years in Ecuador and Peru. Mr. Barton is 
also preparing ‘‘Religious and Profane Texts in Ecuador,’’ a study of old native 
melodies which have both sacred and secular texts. Another study in progress at- 
tempts to trace the old Peruvian saga of Manchay Puito through Bolivia, Chile and 
Paraguay. 

William R. Bascom, with Berta M. Bascom, has submitted for publication an article: 
“Adivinanzas: una de las formas del Folklore Cubano.” 

Ernest W. Baughman is working on “A Comparative Study of the Folktales of 
England and of North America, Including Type and Motif Indexes,’’ his doctoral 
dissertation at Indiana University. Sixteen thousand tales (variants of established 


* See ‘Work in Progress” in the Journal, 60 (April-June, 1947), 175-181; 61 (January- 


March, 1948), 71-81; 62 (January-March, 1949), 48-57. 
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types, ghost stories, tall tales, witch stories, numbskull stories, trickster tales, stories 
about fairies) are abstracted and sorted. 

Samuel P. Bayard is now editing a collection of fife tunes and some of their Variants, 
as played by fiddlers. He reports that for the present he has suspended work on the 
notes to melodies in the published Irish folk song collections of Edward Bunting, 

E. C. Beck is working on “Prose Tales of the Woods” and is collecting ‘High Border 
Ballads.” 

H. M. Belden writes that the editing of the ballads and songs of the Frank Brown 
North Carolina collection, in which he and A. P. Hudson have been engaged since 
1944, is completed. The material will probably be published in 1950 by the Duke 
University Press, under the general editorship of Paull Baum, who succeeds 
Newman White in that position. Dr. Belden has also finished, but not yet pub- 
lished, a study of the “‘shift of grammatical person in ballads, as found for instance 
in ‘The Butcher Boy’.”’ 

Howard Bloomfield. (See Gelpar.) 

R. S. Boggs reports research on three subjects: folklore in the Celestina, the Passion 
Play in Mexico, and Latin American riddles. 

George W. Boswell’s major work in progress is a dissertation on ‘““Interinfluence of 
Tune and Text Variations in the Southern Narrative Folk Song,”’ which he plans 
to complete within two years. His long-term project (4 or 5 years) is the collecting 
of the folk songs of Tennessee. During the past year he has collected about 100 
from the middle section of the state. As chairman of the committee on folk music 
of the Tennessee Music Educators’ Association, he writes a regular column for its 
publication, The Tennessee Musician. 

Margaret Bryant, as chairman of the Committee on Proverbial Sayings, American 
Dialect Society, is now calling in the final compilations from the various states and 
provinces. Frances Barbour, Thelma James, T. M. Pearce, Richard Jente and 
Mody Boatright have sent in, respectively, collections from Illinois, Michigan, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Texas. 

Ruby Stainbrook Butler, in addition to her collecting of tall stories, is working on 
“shorter folk fiction that will typify rural life in the middle west during the early 
twentieth century.” 

Arthur L. Campa reports that several students have helped to record materials from 
various parts of Colorado for the Folk Song Recording Project at the University of 
Denver, with ‘‘very satisfactory results.’’ Wire recordings of materials from the 
San Luis Valley, Pueblo, Greeley and Longmont have been made by Mr. Elliott 
Gallegos, Mr. Frank Macias and Mr. Donn O'Meara, and Mr. Roberto-Pedraza. 

Lucile H. Charles has completed for publication ‘‘Drama in First-Naming Cere- 
monies,” an article in her series on primitive drama. She has material at hand for an 
article on the dramatic role of the shaman when exorcising devils to cure the sick. 

J. Wesley Childers has in progress a ‘‘Motif-Index of Spanish Picaresque Literature.” 

Pan S. Codellas reports work on the folklore of the Byzantines. 

Tristram P. Coffin is preparing a book of “Individual Bibliographies and Critical 
Studies of the non-Traditional Anglo-American Folk Songs.’’ His recently com- 
pleted doctoral dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘A Handbook of 
the Traditional Ballad in North America,”’ awaits a publisher. 

Earl Count has completed part of his monograph on The Earth-Diver as a paper en- 
titled ‘‘The Earth-Diver and Rival Twins: A Clue to Time Correlation in North- 
Eurasiatic and North American Mythology.” 

Helen Creighton spent most of the summer of 1949 studying the folklore of settlers 
who came to Nova Scotia from Cape Cod, Plymouth and Nantucket. The Canadian 
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National Museum provided a Brush tape recorder with which she secured songs, 
tales and samples of dialect. She reports two books in press: Traditional Songs from 
Nova Scotia, containing words, melodies and scholarly notes for nearly 140 songs; 
and Folklore of Lunenberg County, which is a study of German settlers in Nova 
Scotia. 

Levette J. Davidson is working on “Folk Elements in the Literature of the Trans- 
Mississippi West’’ and “Burro Tales.” 

_ Frank Dobie is writing ‘‘a book about Mustang horses that will incorporate a con- 
siderable body of folk tales about wild horses.” 

Richard Dorson is working in England on his Guggenheim Fellowship project, a study 
of the growth of the English folklore movement from the early nineteenth century 
antiquarians through the “Lang group of theoretical scholars” to the contempo- 
rary field collectors. The influence of the English movement on the rest of the 
British Isles, the Continent, and the United States will be one aspect of the study. 

Sam Eskin collected folk songs last winter in some of the migratory camps in south- 
western Arizona. He plans to record more songs at these and other migratory 
camps in California this w nter. 

Harold W. Felton has completed his Pecos Bill bibliography which is included in his 
book, Pecos Bill, Texas Cowpuncher. 

William N. Fenton collected three reels (tape record) of Seneca and Iroquois ritual 
songs and texts at the Tonawanda and Coldspring reservations in New York in 
August and September, 1949. He is working with Gertrude P. Kurath on Iroquois 
music and the dance. 

Austin E. Fife writes that his collection of Mormon folklore now extends to 15 
volumes and about 500 recordings of songs. He plans further collecting and index- 
ing, and articles based upon the collection ‘‘as time permits.’ He has been given 
some financial support for collecting California folk songs and folklore. 

Helen Hartness Flanders has prepared for publication a collection of some of the old- 
est traditional ballads found in the New England states. She is now gathering 
additional material from Connecticut, through newspaper articles and personal 
collecting trips. 

Max Gartenberg is preparing a history of the Paul Bunyan legend from its origins to 
the present time. 

Harry Gelpar and Howard Bloomfield, graduate students at U.C.L.A., have been 
collecting Yiddish folk songs in Los Angeles and plan to publish their material as 
soon as they are able to place it in its proper setting. 

Frank Goodwyn is working on a comparative study of the numerous versions of the 
popular Spanish ballad, ‘‘Delgadina,”’ in an attempt to account for the variations 
and construct a version most representative of the entire tradition. He reports also 
that tales and songs collected among the Chicago Mexicans are now being an- 
notated and studied in the light of their objective, linguistic, philosophical and 
traditional backgrounds. 

Frank W. Grube is collecting the legends of Northwest Missouri. 

Joseph S. Hall reports that the transcription of hunting stories recorded in the Great 
Smoky Mountains is nearly completed, and a study of Smokies hunting language 
is ‘‘well in progress.” 

Herbert Halpert recorded the Benton, Kentucky, “Big Singing” in May, 1949, for 
the growing folklore archive at Murray State College. He has suspended all other 
projects to complete a large annotated children’s folk rhyme study which incorpo- 
rates his own and student collections from New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Ken- 

tucky and Tennessee, and some material from collectors in other sections of the 
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country. The comparative notes will attempt to cover all published American and 
English rhymes. Many of the editors whose popular collections omitted data on 
the provenience of the rhymes have contributed this information for his study, 

Jesse W. Harris is now collecting folk beliefs, in addition to folk tales, in southern 
Illingis. 

Charles Haywood is compiling a volume of ballads and songs dealing with historic 
events, social life and local characters of every state of the Union. His students are 
collecting folklore materials from Queens County, New York, and they hope even. 
tually to cover all of Long Island. 

Melville J. Herskovits and Mrs. Herskovits hope to complete shortly a monograph 
on the folk literature of Dahomey. The tales are in typescript, and the introduc. 
tion, which discusses the technical literary aspects of the collection, is in prepara- 
tion. 

Harry Turney High hopes to collect ‘‘a fund of Walloon folklore” during his forthcom. 
ing field season near Liége, Belgium. 

Dan G. Hoffman has completed, as his Master’s thesis at Columbia University, a 
study of Paul Bunyan, Last of the Frontier Demigods, which analyzes the folk tale, 
popular, and literary treatments of Bunyan lore. 

Stanley Edgar Hyman tentatively plans an anthology in addition to his proposed 
series of articles defining a method of folk criticism. He is now collecting New York 
City tales ‘‘on the order of ‘The Dead Man in the Subway’ ” for a popular article. 

Hiroko Ikeda is translating into English, with comparative notes, the type index of 
Japanese folk tales which she assisted in writing. 

Ronald L. Ives writes that he has a report on the “‘Primer Montezuma” legends of the 
Sonoran area in progress. Fieldwork started in 1928 was completed the past sum- 
mer. 

Phil R. Jack is now collecting tales and anecdotes, local legends, beliefs and folk 
games, as well as proverbs, in the southern Jefferson county area of western Penn- 
sylvania. He collaborated with S. P. Bayard on folk song and folk music collecting 
expeditions (summer, 1949) in Jefferson, Indiana and Armstrong counties, Penn- 
sylvania. 

George Pullen Jackson has ready for publication a collection of 363 religious folk 
songs, under the tentative title, Another Sheaf of White Spirituals. He is preparing 
for the new (fifth) edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians articles on 
“Spirituals’’ (White Spirituals, Negro Spirituals, Gospel Songs) and ‘‘Character 
Notation.” This will be the first treatment of white spirituals in this standard 
work. An article, ‘‘Folk Music in America,"’ has been completed for Die Amerika- 
nische Rundschau, bimonthly publication of the Information Services Division, de- 
partment of the Army. 

Melville Jacobs is “laboring over’’ manuscripts obtained in 1929 and 1930 from the 
Clackamas Chinook near Portland, Oregon. Among the publications planned, on 
the basis of such field work, are a volume of Clackamas Chinook folk tales (in Text 
and translation) and a monograph on Literary Style in Chinook Folklore. 

Moritz Jagendorf has completed his book, Up State Down State Folk Stories of the 
Middle Atlantic States. He is now collecting, for another volume, folk stories from 
the lake states (Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin). 

R. D. Jameson is studying Chinese and other Shapeshifter materials and is preparing 
for a field trip to study regional distribution of Chinese folk tales. 

Aili K. Johnson spent the past summer collecting folklore from the Finns in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Under a grant from the Committee on Midwestern 
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Research, Michigan State College, she is woking on a folklore project, The Finn 
in the Middle West, which is to be completed for publication by 1952. 

Fred Kniffen reports two articles in progress: ‘‘A Geologic Tale from Louisiana” and 
“The Outdoor Oven in Louisiana.’’ An article on “A Spanish(?) Spinner in 
Louisiana” has been accepted for publication. 

A, L. Kroeber is working on Mohave folklore. 

Gertrude P. Kurath, continuing field work on Iroquois dance and music under a 
Viking Fund grant, is plotting by a new method of notation the choreographies for 
a book on Iroquois ceremonials. She is also ‘‘embellishing a survey on ‘Dance Ac- 
culturation in Mexico’.”’ She is to do a large number of dance articles for volume 
two of the Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend. 

MacEdward Leach collected Gaelic songs and stories in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
during the past summer. 

Maria Leach reports that the second volume (J-Z) of the Dictionary of Folklore, 
Mythology, and Legend is now in preparation, for publication in 1950. Among the 
folklorists contributing are: Jn. L. Mish (Japanese folklore); Jonas Balys (Latvian 
and Lithuanian folklore and mythology); Katharine Luomala (Melanesian and 
Micronesian mythology); George M. Foster (Mexican and Central American 
Indian folklore); Erminie W. Voegelin (North American Indian folklore); M. Har- 
mon (primitive and folk art); Theodor Gaster (Semitic mythology); George Herzog 
(primitive and folk music); Alfred Métraux (South American Indian folklore); 
Svata P. Jakobson (Slavic folklore); Charles Francis Potter (riddles and tongue- 
twisters); Ralph Steele Boggs (types of folklore); R. D. Jameson (phallism); and 
T. C. Brakely (mnemonics). 

Wolf Leslau’s volume of Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (texts and translations), to be 
published in the Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, contains folk tales and 
proverbs as well as poetry and ethnographic material. 

Edwin M. Loeb has completed for publication his monograph, Kuanyama Ambo 
Folklore, and is at work on a paper on courtship and love songs in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Alan Lomax reports that Mister Jelly Roll, a documented autobiography of the first 
composer of jazz, transcribed from Library of Congress recordings and dealing 
especially with New Orleans folklore, has been completed for publication in 1950. 
From a Great Dark River, based on field work of 1941-1942 and scheduled for publi- 
cation late in 1950, is a study of Negro folk song in one southern county, with ex- 
tensive recorded biographies of singers. Another book in preparation, A Kentucky 
Garland, will be a collection of the recorded folk songs of the Ritchie family ‘‘to- 
gether with background material supplied, as were the songs, by Jean Ritchie.”’ 
Mr. Lomax has a tape machine and is recording ‘‘intermittently, as things come 
along.”’ 

Ivan A. Lopatin has completed two articles: ‘‘What the People are now Singing in a 
Russian Village (the Chastuska)”’ and ‘‘The Role of Folklore in Teaching Language 
and Literature.”’ 

Albert B. Lord is revising the first draft of a book on the processes of composition of 
oral narrative poetry entitled ‘“‘The Singer of Tales,” and has in process ‘‘Volumes 
I and II of the Milman Parry Collection of South Slavic Texts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, including epic texts, translations, notes, and recorded conversations from 
the districts of Novi Pazar and Bijelo Polje in Yugoslavia.” 

Katharine Luomala has in press (the Bishop Museum) two studies: Maut-of-a- 

thousand-tricks: his European and Oceanic Biographers, and Menehune of Polynesia. 
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She has completed articles on Melanesia and Polynesia for Volume II of The 
Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, for which reference work she has also 
in preparation material on Micronesia. She is at work on a collection of mythology 
and general ethnology of the Gilbert Islands, made in 1948-1949 on a Viking Fund 
Grant. Work is “partially completed” on “Native Dog of Polynesia in Culture and 
Myth”; “Maui, Tinirau and Rupe, Variations on a Polynesian Mythological 
Theme”’; studies of other themes in the Maui cycle; ‘‘Turtle’s War Party” (North 
American Indian). 

D. W. Maurer reports a book, The Mountain Moonshiner, accepted for early publica- 
tion. His monograph, The Argot of Racing and Race-Track Gambling will be pub. 
lished by the American Dialect Society in 1950 or 1951. He lists two other studies in 
progress: ‘‘The Argot of the Professional Gambler,” and ‘‘The Argot of the Pick. 
pocket and Its Relation to his Culture-Matrix.” 

W. L. McAtee writes that his ‘‘rather indefinite’ plans include further work on local 
names of plants, and if possible the collection of dialect in eastern North Carolina, 

David S. McIntosh writes: ‘Southern Illinois University has given me a grant.., 
and some time to continue my work in the study of folklore of southern Illinois, 
Most of my time will be spent in organizing material already collected and in get- 
ting it ready for publication.” 

Robert J. Miller, a graduate student under Erna Gunther at the University of 
Washington, collected during the summer of 1949 about 100 Makah tales, with 
material on function of mythology in Makah life and the attitude toward mytho- 
logical characters. He also collected, for comparative purposes, about 100 Quileute 
and Quinault stories from members of these tribes living at Neah Bay. 

Anton Nyerges is preparing a motif-index of all Cheremis tales, both published and 
unpublished, in the collection of Thomas Sebeok at Indiana University. The index 
will be published in a monograph by Mr. Sebeok. 

Harbison Parker is doing a doctoral dissertation at the University of California 
(Berkeley) on the inter-relations of the Scandinavian and British ballads. 

T. M. Pearce reports the completion of his study of ‘‘The Bad Son (El Mal Hijo) in 
Southwestern Spanish Folklore.” 

Mary Kawena Pukui, Associate in Hawaiian Linguistics on the staff of the Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu, is active in recording and translating Hawaiian folklore. 
Vance Randolph has finished Volume IV of his Ozark Folksongs, for publication in 
1950. He is completing a book of tall tales from the Ozarks, and preparing several 

papers on Missouri folklore, in collaboration with Dr. Ruth Ann Musick. 

Jay Ellis Ransom has edited Country Schoolma’am, the autobiography of his mother 
(1875-1910). It contains ‘‘much folklore of back-country Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the mining and cattle communities of the Far West.” He has in progress ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous papers’ based on his current investigations in the Mountain West. 

J. Russell Reaver, Jr. is beginning a collection of Florida folk tales and legends, 
sponsored by the Research Council of Florida State University with the cooperation 
of the Library of Congress. A book is planned. During the summer of 1949 he col- 
lected a group of Lithuanian folk tales from southern Illinois, which will be pub- 
lished in an article, and did some research in folk literature and folk music at the 
Library of Congress. 

Willard Rhodes is ‘‘collecting and studying North American Indian music which will 
throw light on the processes of acculturation, and more specifically on the origin and 
diffusion of the Rabbit Dance as practiced by the Sioux.” 

W. Edson Richmond lists as a project under way ‘Ballad Scholarship in America, 

1898-1950,”’ an annotated bibliography of American, English and continental col- 
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lections and research since Child’s last volume. He also has two articles in process: 
“Religion in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” and ‘‘The Effect of Typo- 
graphical and Scribal Error on the Popular Ballad.” 

H. L. Ridenour is making progress in‘his study of Ohio folk songs and ballads. 

Leonard Roberts is collecting folk tales and some ballads in eastern Kentucky hill 
country (the area composed of Leslie, Perry, Harlan, Letcher, Breathitt and Knott 
counties—‘‘those landlocked ones at the heads of the Kentucky and Cumberland 
rivers’). He has a tape recorder but also the collector’s frequent problem: that 
“where the tales are there are no roads and no electricity.”” He has found a number 
of marchen, anecdotes and ghost stories, and is on the lookout for riddles, proverbs, 
etc. 

E. G. Rogers is working on two collections of eastern Tennessee materials: regional 
Indian legends, and witchcraft and ghost lore of the area. 

Charles G. Rowe is making a survey of the French creole dialect from Louisiana to 
French Guiana, and is preparing an article on Dolos, Creole proverbs of French 
Guiana. 

Ruth Rubin reports that her book of Jewish folk songs has gone to press. She is pre- 
paring an album of three ro-inch discs of Yiddish and Hebrew folksongs, for re- 
lease in 1950. 

Corinne Saucier completed, for her doctoral dissertation at Laval University, His- 
torie et raditions de la paroisse de Avoyelles en Louisiane. She writes that one 
chapter, ‘Traditions from the Cradle to the Grave,” includes ‘‘just about every- 
thing: games, recipes, rhymes, etc. The chapter on oral traditions includes songs, 
tales, proverbs, sayings, beliefs, place-names, nicknames, remedies, riddles.” 

Claude Schaeffer is carrying on an investigation of the faunal and plant lore of the 
Montana Blackfeet. A paper on the bird nomenclature of this group in ready for 
publication. He has begun to edit a collection of Blackfeet myths which are ‘‘per- 
haps unique in having been obtained in the native tongue and translated into 
English by a bi-lingual Blackfeet fullblood.”’ 

Tom Sebeok is preparing an edition of Cheremis (known in the USSR as Mari) texts, 
including folk beliefs, proverbs, riddles, songs, superstitions and tales. In addition 
to his linguistic analysis of the texts, he plans a monograph containing a motif 
analysis of all Cheremis tales, published and unpublished, in his collection, and an 
index to all Cheremis riddles. (See also Nyerges.) 

John M. Shlien is studying a collection of variants of the Santa Claus myth, especially 
those of recent vintage. He proposes ‘‘to classify types of Santa Claus stories, ex- 
plain the social and psychological symbolism and function, and draw some con- 
clusions about the general significance of the sacred myth.”’ The work is part of a 
thesis under the direction of W. Lloyd Warner at the University of Chicago. 

Felix Sper has recently begun a project tracing the birth-motif in custom, legend, 
myth and art. He would welcome assistance by way of any unusual references. 
George Strem is working on an article dealing with Hungarian folk tales and folk 

songs. 

Helen Todd reports that the Irish country songs, street ballads, etc., which she has 
been collecting for the past ten years are being used in an anthology of Irish folk 
songs now in preparation. She writes: ‘‘There will be more than 600 titles, many .. . 
never before published and unknown in this country. Some of the songs date from 
the third century and are translations from the Gaelic. 

Wm. J. Wallrich has submitted to a publisher his collection of Southwestern ghost 

and spook stories, Southwestern Ghosts—and Worse. The first draft of Valley Spring, 

a miscellaneous collection of Southwestern lore, is completed. He has also in prepa- 
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ration an anthology of Southwestern supernatural lore, and a book on Southwestern 
Spanish American Witchcraft. He lists as his major project now the Collecting 
and studying of alabados, of which he has gathered 153 from Moradas of Los 
Hermanos Penitentes. Some seven or eight articles on aspects of Southwestern folk. 
lore have been submitted to folklore journals. 

Charles Warren is beginning an analytical study of the folklore of West Africa. 

Evelyn K. Wells has completed for publication in 1950 “‘a study of the folkloristic. 
musical, literary and social backgrounds of those Child ballads which have sur. 
vived in tradition, particularly in America.” It contains some 70 texts and tunes 
from various printed and many unpublished sources, including her own collection, 
and is designed as a textbook for college use. 

Rose P. White writes that her project is collecting ranch stories and the folklore of the 
Llano Estacado (Staked Plains) of Eastern New Mexico. She has also investigated 
the origins of New Mexico town names for the New Mexico Folklore Society 
project on place names. 

Vallie Tinsley White is beginning a collection of folk tales as told by children in rural 
primary schools in the cotton-growing districts of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. She has recently revised for publication her Master’s thesis, a collection 
of folk songs from the north Louisiana hills. 

Mrs. Eddie W. Wilson is working on two articles: ‘‘The Gourd in Folk Music,” and 
“Symbolism in Nature.”’ Her study on ‘The Owl and the American Indian” js 
completed and has been accepted for publication. 

Carl Withers returned to Cuba last summer to continue his study of a folk com- 
munity and his collection of folktales. 

Ray Wood has recently begun a search for German and Czech childlore and children’s 
songs among descendants of German and Bohemian settlers in south and central 
Texas, and plans to record the melodies. He also plans research for the same kind 
of material among descendants of Danish settlers in south Texas. Through his news- 
paper column ‘‘That Ain’t the Way I Heard It” (Houston Chronicle) he collects 
folk songs, folk sayings, and childlore, particularly rhymes and children’s singing 
games. With Dr. Elizabeth Pilant he plans a series of graded books of American 
child rhymes, illustrated, for use in primary schools. 

Robert C. Wylder has completed as his Master’s thesis at Montana State University 
“‘A Comparative Analysis of Some Montana Folksongs.” 

Leah R. C. Yoffie has a small collection of unpublished Missouri folk songs which she 
hopes to prepare for publication soon. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
Folklore Soctety annually publishes in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore a list of folklore projects newly undertaken or 
in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special studies, 
library and museum research, and field collecting. For pre- 
viously reported projects only specific progress, completion, 
or discontinuation will be noted. Notices for ‘“‘Work in 
Progress: 1950" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert Halpert, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





WiTHIN THE LAST 60 years scholarly interest and research in Anthropology and Folk- 
lore developed to the point where formal academic instruction in each was instituted 
in several American universities, and national societies were organized for their ad- 
yancement. Today, there are well over roo independent and combined departments 
of anthropology and programs of anthropology in American universities and colleges. 

The case for Folklore in American universities is not so cheerful. No leading uni- 
versity that I know of in the United States has a Department of Folklore, or has ever 
had one.! The nearest to such is the recently instituted Folklore Program at Indiana 
University, where graduate work is now being offered leading to a master’s or doctoral 
degree in Folklore. In all other large American universities in which folklore courses 
are given, they are included under the offerings of Anthropology, Celtic, English, 
German, History, Oriental, Romance, Sociology and possibly one or two other de- 
partments. This is not to say that in a good many graduate schools both master’s 
and doctoral dissertations may not be written on folklore subjects. Each year sees a 
new crop, many of which are never published. To judge by this, folklore would seem 
to be one of the popular training fields for the writing of dissertations. But degrees to 
the writers of such theses are granted, not in Folklore, but in Anthropology, or 
English, or Germanic Languages and Literature, to cite common instances. 

This is all very well for the student interested primarily in the subject which the 
department represents. But what of the student interested above all else in Folklore? 

Under present arrangements for doing graduate work in folklore at universities 
other than Indiana, what happens to such a student? First, he must satisfy all the 
graduate requirements of a department where he may be something of an alien. 
Secondly, he emerges with a label; henceforth he is an anthropologist, or a Germanist, 
or an historian, or a Celtic or English scholar. If he becomes a member of a faculty, 
he may well be forced to spend more time teaching one of these subjects than 
teaching in his own field. Departmental colleagues have been known to express im- 
patience in various ways when he “‘deserts’’ what in their eyes is his proper academic 
concern to do research in folklore, a subject about which they may know little and 
care for less. As far as the academic world goes, he is a minister without portfolio. 

American academic folklorists have shown little evidence of being disturbed by this 
diversion of folkloristic interest into divided channels. Apparently they have been 
satisfied to play safe, with two strings to their academic bow: it has even been main- 
tained that Folklore alone cannot be relied upon. How can one earn a livelihood, the 
argument runs, working only in Folklore? 

Because folklore has for so long been unrecognized in American universities, gradu- 
ate students of the '20’s and '30’s whose interest once lay wholly in folklore, are today 
neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring. For responsible positions open today, there 
are almost no American-trained folklorists of sufficiently high caliber available. The 
result is that much work in folklore is being done at the present time by relatively un- 
trained enthusiasts; anyone who produces ‘‘folksy’’ material is a “folklorist.” 

Had Folklore not been such a robust offspring of twentieth-century thinking and 
research, she could never have endured to have sat in the ashes in a corner of the 
academic hall for the length of time she has. Perhaps her probationary term is draw- 
ing to a close. For decades she has, like Cinderella, been a great convenience. Not to 
one cruel stepmother, but to a host of gentle scholars.—£.W.v. 


‘ There is in fact only one department of folklore in the United States at the present time— 
a one-man department at Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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An Earty AMERICAN FOLK SonG:—Item number 62 in that rich and unexploited 
collection known as the Du Simitiére Scraps is a single sheet in long hand, 21 cm, 
X 33 cm., containing twenty-two four line stanzas: ‘‘Scots Song upon America,” 
Along with a great variety of material in prose and verse (to say nothing of sketches, 
an incomplete opera in French, several vocabularies of the Shawnee tongue, etc.) it 
seems to have been mounted in a single large catch-all volume after the rest of the 
Swiss-born artist’s collection had been classified and bound. 

Pierre Eugéne du Simitiére, after close to fifteen years in the West Indies, arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1766 and made the city his home from 176g to his death in 1784, 
He combined with a not too remunerative career as a painter of portraits and a de. 
signer of medals and memorials a passion for collecting a variety of material which be. 
came so well known that in 1782 he opened his home to the public as ‘‘The American 
Museum.” Natural history and Indian life and manners were particular interests, but 
he was also acutely aware of the importance of contemporary events, with an eye, 
according to John Adams, toward writing a history of the Revolution. On March of 
the year following his death, The Library Company of Philadelphia purchased at auc- 
tion the collections now in possession of the Philadelphia Public Library. 

“Scots Song upon America” is undated and unsigned. The Du Simitiére Scraps 
volume spans the years 1733 to 1783, its contents not carefully arranged in chrono- 
logical fashion. Thus, although the ballad follows immediately a poem on “The Pres- 
ent Situation of Affairs in America,’’ which bears the date Mar. 10, 1775 and is fol- 
lowed in turn by a letter dated 1781, its content indicates that it was taken down some 
years before. Despite a cavalier disregard for capitals and certain idiosyncrasies of 
spelling, it has been preserved for us in a clear and careful hand. 


“Scots Song upon America”’ 


1 Dear native Scots and relations all 
from foren Land I do you call 
hears the finest contry ere you Sa 
here in the land of america 

2 all pleasures earth can you afoord 
you'l have at here upon my word 
but the worst of neighbors ere you Sa 
live in the lands of America 

3. The Indians would be milde & kind 
did not the french blow up there mind 
to rowte the british quite awa 
out of the Lands of America 

4 the natives here are large and strong 
and many of them Six foot long 
they have the fircest looks that ere ye Sa 
the Indians in america 

5 they wear no coats they wear no shifts 
but a philee beeg! to hide there hips 


1 Filibeg Philibeg ‘‘A piece of dress worn by men in the Highlands in place of breeches... 
Gaelic filleadh, fold, plait or cloth, and beg little,” John Jamieson, An Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language, 1879. 
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Notes & Queries 


with a gun long hatchet & daggers twa 
they rang the woods in america 

wild horse and kine there is full Score 
the dear the Roe the buck the Bore 
who love Tabacco to Sneiff or Cha 
there plenty hear in america 

they paint fine Cullors on there hide 
more brighter than our Tartin plead 
the heat of the Sun cold frost and Snow 
they nowght regard in america 

they paint fin Cullors on there hide 
more brighter than our tartin plead 
when blake is a Sign there angry a 

our Ennimies in america 

there long black hair hangs to their hips 
long may wee keep from there grips 
for with their teath they wad tear us a 
when they are in rage in america 

there winkie wankies? are in the wood 
Indian corn and venison are there food 
amongst themselves they have a Law 
the Indians in america 

Every man has his own wife 

She dares not cockle him for hir life 
for its presant death by Law 

Sutch whordom in america 

when they marye Solemnly Swear 

he gives to hir a foot of a Dear 

She gives him an Ear of corn or twa 
its the wedlock bond in america 

thus hers to hold the howse in flesh 
She to plough for corn & thresh 

they feed there young between them twa 
the Indians in america 

for here the women Starck naked Run 
they neather learn to card nor spin 
but two Short aprons that is a 

there cloathing in america 

there long black hair to their howghs* do swing 
and wide breasts to their navle hing 
which like poor Donald never Saw 

till he came to america 

they adore no being but once a year 
on Solemne day with devot fear 

they worship him who made them a 
there faa to the wind in america 


* wankish, v., to twist, to entwine; as in forming a basket the twigs are said to be wan- 
kished . . . suggests from its form, a Goth. origin . . . Isl. vink-a, circum roto, voluto .. . wik-a 
signified plicare, to plait” op. cit. Hence, woven shelter, wigwam. 

*“the hollow point behind the knee-joint in man.”’ N.E.D. 
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they keep great feasts at the new moon 
Sing Songs of war with melodows Tune 
there late dead friends they rase them a 
into those feasts in america 
18 were this country blest with peace and rest 
of all the world I wad think it best 
there is plenty of all things at your Ca 
for the use of man in america 
19 but my native land weel mayst be 
tho it again I showld near See 
and the bonny Lass that wold compt awa 
with me into america 
20 for hir I Loved as dears my life 
and She designed to be my wife 
but her cruel parents kept her awa 
when I came for america 
21 they did her in a dungeon keep 
till I was Saling on the deep - 
for her my heart almost broke in twa 
Ere I came in america 
22 If ever I reach the british Shore 
I hope to See my love once more 
then we no longer shall be twa 
when I return from america 
—End— 
Tuomas P. Havitanp 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INDIAN CAMP MEETING AT GREENSKY HILL:—One cannot live or resort long in 
Charlevoix, Michigan or its environs without gaining a keen appreciation of the im- 
portance of the August Camp Meeting, for the camp meeting days are gala ones in 
the life of the Indian Mission. There is a general influx of Indians to Greensky Hill 
from all over Michigan and Southern Canada. The whole grove is soon buzzing with 
activity. Numerous tents of torn, dirty canvas—open at the top and stretched tightly 
about poles firmly driven into the ground—house the several hundred folk who gather 
there for the encampment. The old squaws, too feeble to do any work, sit on small 
pieces of folded tarpaulin with their backs to the trunks of the big trees and smoke 
and doze at intervals. The younger women, while preparing the meals over the small 
camp stoves or open fires, gossip about their small affairs and laugh with pleasure at 
being together again. Now and then, they turn watchful eyes toward some sturdy 
black-haired papoose who lies in a crude hammock made from pieces of gunny sacking 
and discarded ropes. The flickering flames light the lean, dark countenances of the 
men as they sit quitely smoking, or talking occasionally about their work. 

At last the meals are ready, and the families sit down and eat bread, cornmeal por- 
ridge with syrup poured over it, strong black tea generously sugared, potatoes, onions, 
and bacon or salt pork. With almost electric speed, they fill every cavity. Meal time 
is a busy hour, for each camp runs a boarding table with free board to all ‘‘out of town 
guests.’’ These visitors, almost as numerous as the proverbially poor relations, go 
from camp to camp without embarrassment. They have never been harrassed by the 
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possibility of being on a dole. They expect and get the same treatment that Elijah 
received at the brook Cherith. 

When the meal is over, it is time for the evening service. At this season because the 
Mission church is inadequate to seat the crowds, the service is held in a natural 
amphitheater nearby. Rude benches are the only seats except those for the local 
Indian preachers who are seated on the platform. Usually throughout the camp meet- 
ing except on Sunday afternoon, the services are conducted by the Indian preachers 
who often speak in their native language, for although the Indians around Charlevoix 
can use the English language with varying degrees of success, they commonly speak 
the Indian dialect among themselves. Their sonorous, beautiful words conjure a 
mystical enchantment in the strange scene. The lean, dark, intent faces fairly hang on 
the speaker's words. No one who has witnessed the service doubts the sincerity of the 
Indian’s religious belief. 

The Sunday afternoon service of the camp meeting is thronged with Indians, resi- 
dents, and summer visitors. At this service, many Indians are baptized and join the 
church. On Saturday afternoon during the camp meeting season, a young Indian 
woman, a Carlisle graduate, came to our home to see my father, her pastor, and re- 
quested that her baby be christened on Sunday afternoon. My father consented. At 
the designated time in the service he remarked, ‘‘Will the young people who wish to 
have their baby baptized please bring it to the altar now?”’ Immediately the young 
woman and her husband came forward. The little month-old, black-haired papoose 
with its bead-like eyes, and in a spotlessly clean dress captured the hearts of the 
entire audience. The parents repeated the baptismal vow. After taking the baby from 
the parent’s arms, my father pronounced the blessing upon it and lightly kissed its 
little cheek. As quick as a wink, Indian mothers from all over the audience came 
hurrying toward the altar carrying, leading, and dragging their offspring. 


Little ones, big ones, fat ones, dirty ones, 

Sore eyed, scabby mouthed, running nosed, squalling ones 
Children by the tens and dozens 

Round the altar fairly crowded. 


In fact, the aggregation in numbers shared honors only with the Pied Piper’s. Father 
somewhat disconcerted and nonplussed, proved his Christlike spirit superbly before 
an expectant crowd. However, thereafter as far as I know, the osculatory ceremony 
was permanently dropped. 

LouIsE J. WALKER 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ToMTE:—This is a true story as given me by my grandmother who lived to be 
eighty-five. She was a native of Smaland in Sweden, where her husband also was 
born. They belonged to the wealthy peasant class. In 1893 there was a depression in 
Sweden, and my grandfather lost his money. Neither my grandmother nor my grand- 
father had ever worked, but after losing the farm which had been in the family for 
several generations they emigrated to North America, and homesteaded in Roberts 
County, near Sisseton, South Dakota. 

But the story concerns an incident which occurred before my grandparents were 
married. My grandfather had a nice young horse and a first-class carriage for two, a 
luxury not many people could afford. They knew about the tomte (toom-te) which in- 
habited the woods through which my grandparents were passing. They were driving 
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along at dusk, when grandmother looked back, and there she saw the tomte. He was 
such a queer looking old man that she called grandfather’s attention to him. Grand. 
father looked back, and they both laughed at such an odd looking fellow. 

They were never sure what happened, but suddenly the horse could no longer. pull 
the buggy, even though the road was smooth and level. He could make little progress, 
yet at the same time he was perspiring freely, and laboring hard. My grandparents 
concluded that the tomte had hold of the wheels, and was hindering the movement of 
the buggy; and never again did they dare laugh at the tomte. 

One night—and this was after my grandfather had emigrated to America, and my 
grandmother was alone with the children, waiting for word that they were to come to 
America, too—my grandmother heard a noise as if someone were threshing grain. In 
those days they cut the grain by hand, bound it in sheaves, and brought the sheaves 
to the barn floor to be threshed. For this purpose they used a flail. But this noise was 
heard in the middle of the night. How could this be? Were the tomte at work? Grand- 
mother first aroused Uncle David, and he also heard the noise. David was, of course, 
a small boy at the time. Grandmother also aroused my mother, who was about 
eighteen years old, but my mother could not hear anything unusual. 

The next morning my grandmother told the whole family of the incident, and they 
trooped out to the barn. But there they could not see that any work had been done. 
It might be, however, that there were fewer sheaves of grain waiting to be threshed, 
and my grandmother insisted that the tomte must have been in the barn in the night, 
and after threshing some of the grain, made off with it. (As told by Kari M. E. Meis- 
dalen to L. P. O.) 

LouIsE P. OLsEn 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1950 is open 
to bona fide students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in 
American universities at any time during the calendar year. The 
first prize of $125 will be awarded to the student presenting the best 
collection of American folklore, gathered from primary sources, 
written up in publishable form, and submitted as a piece of original 
research. The second prize is $75, and the third $50. Theses and 
dissertations meeting the above requirements are eligible for con- 
sideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, 
together with a listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, 
bibliographical information, etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten on good quality paper, double-spaced. 
Winning entries become the property of the American Folklore Soci- 
ety, other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is included. 
Manuscripts must be in the hands of Dean Hector Lee, chairman 
of the committee selected to judge the contest, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, on or before January 15, 1951. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


AFS Orricers:—New officers of the American Folklore Society, elected at the 
sixty-first annual meeting, held in Washington, D. C., December 28-29, 1949, are 
listed on Cover II of the Journal. Complete proceedings of the meeting will be carried 
in the April-June number. 


FULBRIGHT FELLOWSHIP:—Professor Austin E. Fife, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, has been awarded a Fulbright Fellowship for study and teaching in France 
for the year 1950. Under the patronage of the French National Museum of Arts and 
Popular Traditions, Professor Fife will lecture on American folklore, folk songs and 
other subjects in the Ethnographic Section of the Ecole du Louvre, and will do re- 
search in the French Ethnographic Laboratory on problems and methods in the 
classification of folk songs. Accompanied by his wife and family, Professor Fife plans 
to visit various folklore archives in Europe before returning. 


SoutH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION :—The Folklore Section of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association met with the parent body on November 
25, 1949 at Davidson and Queens Colleges, Charlotte, North Carolina. The following 
papers were presented: ‘‘Brasilian Folk Music,” T. L. Smith, University of Florida; 
“Types of the Folk Song ‘Father Grumble’,” A. K. Moore, University of Kentucky; 
“The Folk Festival,’ Bascom Lamar Lunsford, Leicester, North Carolina; “Spanish 
Ballad Types,’’ Edna Garrido de Boggs, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


FOLKLORE CoursEs:—Professor R. D. Jameson has instituted a course in Com- 
parative Folklore of the Popular Tale at New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

German Folk Song, a two-unit course, is being offered for the first time at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Professor Gustave O. Arlt is the instructor. 


PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY :—In commemoration of Pennsylvania Week, a 
joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society and the Pennsylvania Poetry 
Society, both members of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, was 
held in the Print Room of the State Museum, Harrisburg, October 21, 1949. Partici- 
pating in the folklore exercises were the following: Henry W. Shoemaker, State Folk- 
lorist, Victoria I. Smallzel, Richmond E. Meyers, Albert M. Rung, Rev. W. E. Boyer, 
Mary B. B. Hauck, Lillian M. Evans, and Flora Waugaman. Frank Warner gave a 
recital of mountaineer folk music. 


NATIONAL FOLK FEsTIVAL:—The sixteenth annual National Folk Festival will be 
held in the Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, April 12-15. Details may be obtained from 
M. J. Pickering, Room 625, 706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


FOLKLORE CLASSIFICATION :—Under a research grant provided by the University of 
North Carolina and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Professor Ralph S. Boggs of the University of North Carolina has published in the 
Southern Folklore Quarterly (September 1949) a lengthy classification of folklore. 
Comment and criticism is invited from Journal readers. The study has been reprinted 
in Volume 8 of Folklore Americas (June-December, 1948 [1949]) under the title 
“Folklore Classification.” Volume 9 of the same journal (June—-December, 1949) 
carries the author’s folklore map of Mexico growing out of his folklore seminar at 
the National School of Anthropology in Mexico City in 1945. 
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FRENCH FOLKLORE SociETy:—The annual meeting of the French Folklore Societ 
was held November 4, 1949 in New York City. Following the business mesting 
which included the election of officers for 1949-1950, Monsieur Henri Goiran, peed. 
dent of the Society, spoke on ‘‘Folklore nigois.”’ 


Fok Music NotaTIon:~At a special international meeting of folk music experts 
in Geneva, July 4-7, 1949, the melodic indexing methods of two prominent American 
scholars, Sigurd B. Hustvedt and Bertrand H. Bronson, were discussed, along with 
various methods devised by European scholars. An account of proceedings is con. 
tained in the November-December, 1949, number of CIA P Information, official organ 
of the Commission Internationale des Arts et Traditions Populaires. 


PERSONALIA:—Ralph L. Beals, associate editor of the Journal, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Anthropological Association at its annual meeting, held in New 
York City, November 17-19, 1949. Melville J. Herskovits, also of the Journal staff, 
was re-elected editor of the American Anthropologist. 


Swiss FoLKLorE ATLAS:—The Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde an- 
nounces subscriptions to the Aflas der schweizerischen Volkskunde by Paul Geiger and 
Richard Weiss. This monumental work, based on a questionnaire including 150 items 
that was filled out by informants in 387 places, has been in preparation for more than 
a decade. As these figures suggest, the survey is extremely complete geographically 
and very rich in details. The Aélas is to be accompanied by a commentary issued in 
fascicles with the fascicles of maps. Sixteen of these double fascicles are planned, with 
256 maps, and a commentary of at least a thousand pages. A concluding volume 
(planned for publication after the Aélas is complete) will bring additional materials 
for the use of the maps. An introductory volume which is to be published in 1949 
greatly enhances the value of the Ailas for folklorists in general. This introductory 
volume, which is an admirable summary of Swiss folklore, both of the realia, which 
have always attracted the special interest of Swiss folklorists, and of the customs and 
superstitions, is not restricted to Swiss materials. It is therefore useful to all folk- 
lorists. I note, for example, a survey of Swiss customs concerning the Christmas tree. 
The appended bibliography surveys the whole subject of the Christmas tree. There is 
also a good introduction to the subject of the unlucky days of the week, and this, too, 
contains excellent bibliographical materials that will be useful to all folklorists. The 
subscription price of the double fascicles of the Atlas and commentary is Swiss francs 
30. Sixteen such fascicles are planned. The subscription price of the introductory vol- 
ume (Einfiihrungsband) is Swiss francs 20. No price has been announced for the con- 
cluding volume. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Schweizerische Gesellschaft 
fiir Volkskunde, Fischmarkt 1, Basel, Switzerland.—a.rT. 


Rope JuMPpING:—Miss Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
solicits information of all kinds, including anthropological, literary, and historical 
references, to rope jumping. Material of any kind that will provide background and 
widen the scope of her projected study will be gratefully received. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS:—The third edition of the 
International Directory of Anthropologists, prepared under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations in Anthropology of the American Anthropological 
Association and the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research 
Council, will soon appear. The price is $3.00, and copies should be ordered from the 
Secretary, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 21, D. C. 
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FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 





COMPILED BY STUART A. GALLACHER 


(In the interest of completeness, readers of the Journal are urged to send 
bibliographical data to Professor Gallacher concerning folklore articles of all 
kinds appearing in magazines, journals, and other kinds of periodicals pub- 
lished in North America. Communications should be addressed to him at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan.] 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


The French Folklore Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 41, Easter 1949. Pp. 1-4 [with 4-page un- 
numbered insert]. ‘‘Les Cloches du Village,” p. 1. ‘‘Jesus Christ s’habille en pauvre,” 
p. 2. Jeannine Dawson, ‘‘Le Bal 4 Quatre” (insert, pp. 1-4). ‘‘Picardy,”’ French 
Folk Song, p. 3. Notes, Comments and Reviews, p. 4. Publications of the F.F.S., p. 4. 
Vol. 8, No. 42, October-December, 1949, Pp. 3-17. Henri Goiran, ‘‘Noéls nigards,”’ 
pp. 3-7. French Folklore from Coast to Coast, pp. 7-8. Louise Arnoux, ‘‘Deux chan- 
sons pour le temps de Noél,”’ pp. g-12. Marius Barbeau, ‘‘Boily, the Bone-Setter,” 
pp. 13-16. Publications of the French Folklore Society, pp. 16-17. 

Hoosier Folklore, Vol. 8, Nos. 2-3, June-September, 1949. Pp. 37-68. Violetta Hal- 
pert, ‘Indiana Wart Cures,” pp. 37-43. Jonas Balys, “‘The Musician at the Devil’s 
Feast,” pp. 43-44. Paul G. Brewster, ‘‘Moses Whitecotton, Hoosier Balladist and 
Rhymester,”’ pp. 45-48. Ruby Stainbrook Butler, ‘‘Old Man Edmonds,” pp. 48-49. 
Thomas A. Sebeok and Ernest W. Baughman, ‘‘A New Collection of Hungarian 
Folktales,’’ 50-66. Book Reviews, 66-67. W.H.J., ‘‘Atque Vale,” p. 68. 

Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 62, No. 246, October-December 1949. Pp. 345-461. 
Dorothy Lee, “‘Ruth Fulton Benedict (1887-1948),”’ pp. 345-347. A. N. Krug, 
“Bulu Tales,”’ pp. 348-374. William J. Entwistle, ‘‘New Light on the Epic-Ballad 
Problem,” pp. 375-381. Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie, ‘‘Songs of the ‘Twelve Numbers’ 
and the Hebrew Chant of ‘Echod Mi Yodea’,”’ pp. 382-411. Mubeccel Belik, ‘‘The 
Turkish Folk Poets,’’ pp. 412-415. Max Gartenberg, ‘‘Paul Bunyan and Little 
John,” pp. 416-422. The Editors’ Page, p. 423. Notes & Queries, pp. 424-429. Folk- 
lore News, pp. 430-433. Richard M. Dorson, Folklore in Periodical Literature, 
pp. 434-438. Reviews, pp. 439-456. Publications Received, p. 456. Index to Volume 
62, pp. 457-461. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 4, Winter 1949. Pp. [237]-300. Edmund S. 
Carpenter, ‘‘The Strange Case of Dr. Came and the Sleeping Man,” pp. 241-257. 
Prudence Allen, ‘‘Love and Marriage in York State Lore,”’ pp. 257-267. Ernest S. 
Mathews, ‘“‘Merry Greek Tales from Buffalo,” pp. 268-275. Stratford Jeffers- 
Johnson, “Lore from Leitrim,” pp. 276-286. Eileen Thomas, ‘‘Ghosts in Widow 
Mary’s Place,”’ pp. 287-291. David Coapman, ‘“‘The Grave of Sam Patch,” pp. 
291-295. Harold W. Thompson, ‘Proverbs and Sayings,” pp. 296-300. Depart- 
ments. ‘‘President’s Page,”’ p. [238]; ‘‘Editor’s Page,” pp. [239-240]. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 3, September 1949. Pp. i-iii, 1-11. 
“Cumulative Index to Volumes I-XIV (1935-1948),” pp. 1-11. No. 4, December 
1949. Pp. 63-85. George W. Boswell, ‘‘Some Characteristics of Folksongs in 
Middle Tennessee,” pp. 63-69. E. G. Rogers, ‘‘Popular Sayings of Marshall 
County,” pp. 70-75. ‘Southern Folklore Quarterly,” p. 75. ‘“‘Annual Meeting of 
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the Tennessee Folklore Society,” pp. 76-77. Announcements, p. 78. Book Reviews 
PP. 79-85. ; 

Western Folklore, Vol. 8, No. 4. Pp. 296-392. Louise M. Clark, ‘Local Lore from San 
Luis Obispo,” pp. 297-303. Louise Pound, “‘Nebraska Legends of Lovers’ Leaps,” 
pp. 304-313. Tristram P. Coffin, “The Murder Motive in ‘Edward’,” pp. 314-319, 
C. Merton Babcock, ‘‘Czech Songs in Nebraska,” pp. 320-327. Felicia G. Bock, 
‘Japanese Children’s Songs,” pp. 328-341. Arthur E. Hutson, ‘The Translation of 
Folk Tales,” pp. 342-347. C. Grant Loomis, ‘Traditional American Wordplay: 
The Epigram and Perverted Proverbs,”’ pp. 348-357. Richard M. Dorson, “The 
Lumberjack Code,” pp. 358-365. Names and Places, pp. 366-370. Notes and Queries, 
pp. 371-375. Folklore in the News, pp. 376-377. Folklore and Folklorists, pp. 378- 
379. Reviews of Books, pp. 380-391. Books Received, p. 392. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alth, Max, “Old Salts Call Her Commodore,” Independent Woman, Vol. 28 (Aug. 
1949), 235. 

“Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” Hobbies, Vol. 54 (Aug. 1949), 143. 

Bajkov, A. D., ‘‘Do Fish Fall From The Sky?” Science Digest, Vol. 26 (Sept. 1949), 
34- 

Benjamin, R. S., ‘Eskimos Down South,”’ Americas, Vol. 1 (Sept. 1949), 26-27. 

Bernhardt, Ken, ‘‘Beasts in Their Bestiaries,” The Catholic Digest, Vol. 13 (Oct. 
1949), 65-67. [Animated cartoons long, long ago—entailing superstitions] 

Blanche, Ernest Evred, ‘‘Is There A Foolproof Gambling System?’ Science Digest, 
Vol. 26 (Sept. 1949), 7-9. 

Bond, Estelle, ‘‘Lady Your Superstitions!"’ Hygeia, Vol. 27 (Sept. 1949), 610-6u1. 

Gertrude Boyd, ‘“‘Folk Tales for International Understanding,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, Vol. 27, No. 2 (Sept. 1949), 90-93. 

Brooks, Juanita, ‘‘The Arizona Strip,’’ The Pacific Spectator, Vol. 3 (Summer 19409), 
290-301. 

Brussell, James A., ‘“‘Something You Ate, No Doubt,” Hygeia, Vol. 27 (Aug. 1949), 
546-547. [Debunking superstitions about certain combinations of food] 

Burkhart, J. A., ‘“Texas, Texans and Texanism,”’ The Antioch Review, Vol. 9 (Sept. 
1949) 316-331. [Development of social myths] 

Clayton, Mrs. Luther C., ‘‘Nursery Rhyme Dolls,”’ Hobbies, Vol. 54 (Aug. 1949), 42. 

Cordasco, Francesco, ‘‘The Old English Physiologus: Its Problems,’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, Vol. 10 (Sept. 1949), 351-355. 

“Cowboy: A Texan Holds to the Traditions of an Older West,”’ Life, Vol. 27 (Aug. 22, 
1949), 63-73. [Photographs by Leonard McCombe] 

de Laban, Juana, Report on the Michigan Folklore Society’s Annual Meeting, April 2, 
1949, Michigan History, Vol. 33 (Sept. 1949), 255-257. [Summarizes papers read at 
the meeting of the society] 

Devoe, Alan, ‘‘Down to Earth: The Cowbird,” The American Mercury, Vol. 69 (Sept. 
1949), 355-359- 

, ‘Down to Earth: The World of Ants,’’ The American Mercury, Vol. 69, (Aug. 

1949), 225-229. 

, ‘Down to Earth: Screech Owl,” The American Mercury, Vol. 69 (Nov. 1949), 
609-612. 

Drake, Francis U. and Katherine, ‘‘Treasure of Great Bear Lake,’’ American Mercury, 
Vol. 69 (Sept. 1949), 349-354- 

Edelstein, Ludwig, ‘‘The Function of the Myth in Plato’s Philosophy,’ Journal of the 

History of Ideas, Vol. 10 (Oct. 1949), 463-481. 
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Evans, Berger, “The Skeptics Corner,” American Mercury, Vol. 69 (Aug. 1949), 172- 
175, and Vol. 69 (Oct. 1949), 444-447. 

Fishman, Joseph F., “‘Dishonor Among Thieves,” American Mercury, Vol. 69 (Sept. 
1949) 296-303. 

Gallacher, Stuart A., “Smart Aleck Sayings, Present and Past,”’ Michigan History, 
Vol. 33 (Sept. 1949), 248-255. 

Goggin, John M. “‘Plaited Basketry in the New World,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol. 5 (Summer 1949), 165-168. 

Gunda, Béla, “‘Wandering Healers, Medicine Hawkers in Slovakia and Transyl- 
vania,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 5 (Summer 1949), 147-150. 
Haas, Joan, “Pre-Viking Music,’’ American-Scandinavian Review, Vol. 37 (Sept. 

1949, 247-249. 

Hale, William H., ‘‘Roosevelt—the Myths and the Man,” American Scholar, Vol. 18 
(Autumn 1949), 490-498. 

Holbrook, Stewart H., ‘‘When the Yankees Took California,” American Mercury, 
Vol. 69 (Sept. 1949), 360-366. 

Hollang, Hjalmar, R., ‘‘The Newport Tower: Norse or English?’’ The American- 
Scandinavian Review, Vol. 37 (Sept. 1949), 230-236. 

Hughes, Carol, ‘‘Hard Luck Town That Won’t Give Up,”’ Coronet, Vol. 26 (Sept. 
1949), 66-68. 

Hynd, Alan, ‘‘Comstock: Crusader Against Sin,’’ American Mercury, Vol. 69 (Aug. 
1949), 184-191. 

Jacobs, Wilbur R., ‘‘Wampum, the Protocol of Indian Diplomacy,” The William and 
Mary Quarterly, Vol. 6 (Oct. 1949), 596-604. 

Jones, Lyman M., “Hawaii Strike Tune,” Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
August 13, 1949, p. 3. 

Kahn, Hannah, “Ballad of River Town," Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. 32 (Aug. 
13, 1949), 40. 

Kelly, William H., ‘‘Cocopa Attitudes and Practices with Respect to Death and 
Mourning,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 5 (Summer 1949), 151-164. 

“Land of Lafitte the Pirate,’ Recreation, Vol. 43 (Aug. 1949), 222-223. 

MacGillivray, Kenneth, ‘‘Master Crook Who Fooled Canada,’’ Coronet, Vol. 26 
(Sept. 1949), 148-152. 

Markey, Morris, ‘‘Carolina Mountain Folk,” Holiday, Vol. 4 (Sept. 1948), 80-90. 

Martin, Harold H., ‘‘Minstrel Man of the Appalachians,’’ Saturday Evening Post, 
Vol. 220 (May 22, 1948), 30-33. [Bascom Lamar Lunsford] 

Mattes, Merrill J., “‘Behind the Legend of Colter’s Hell: The Early Exploration of 
Yellowstone National Park,’’ The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 36 
(Sept. 1949), 251-282. 

McDavid, Raven J. Jr., “Grist from the Atlas Mill,’’ American Speech, Vol. 24, 
(April 1949), 105-114. [Meanings of several colloquial and slang expressions] 

McNeill, William H., ‘‘The Introduction of the Potato into Ireland,” The Journal of 
Modern History, Vol. 21 (Sept. 1949), 218-222. 

“The Michigan Bedbug Story,’’ Michigan History, Vol. 33 (Sept. 1949), 255. [A re- 
print from the Superior (Wisconsin) Chronicle, October 6, 1857, which in turn was a 
reprint from the Gravel River Eagle. (no date)] 

Nathan, Hans, “‘Dixie,’’ Musical Quarterly, Vol. 35 (Jan. 1949), 60-84. 

O’Faolain, Sean, ‘‘The End of the Record,” New Statesman and Nation, Vol. 37 (Oct. 
8, 1949), 381-382. [An unusual literary sketch of field collecting in Ireland with a 
recording machine] 

“Old Greek Proverbs,” Good Housekeeping, Vol. 129 (Sept. 1949), 18. 
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Peck, Joseph H., ““My Colleague the Indian Medicine Man,” The Saturday Evening 
Post, Vol. 222 (July 2, 1949), 29. 

, ‘The Riddle of Old Matt,” The Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 222 (Aug. 13, 
1949), 26-27. 

Peto, Florence, ““New York Quilts,” New York History, Vol. 30 (July 1949), 328-339, 
[Folk art of quilt making in New York] 

Petrullo, Vincenzo, “Eskimo Legend Leads to Discovery of Stone Age Man,” The 
Lansing State Journal, October 16, 1949, Sec. 3, p. 5. 

Ramsay, John, ‘Western and Indian Lithographs,”’ Hobbies, Vol. 54 (Aug. 1949), 
26-27. 

Reynolds, Horace, ‘‘The Tune Calls the Words,”’ Christian Science Monitor Maga- 
zine, August 13, 1949, p. 6. 

Rogow, Lee, ‘‘Tooth Fairy,"’ Colliers, Vol. 124 (Aug. 20, 1949), 26. 

Sconce, R. W., ‘‘Myths About Rabies,’’ Hygeia, Vol. 27 (Aug. 1949), 550. 

Shulman, David, “Whence ‘Charley Horse’?” American Speech, Vol. 24 (April 1949), 
100-104. 

Singleton, Charles S., “‘Dante and Myth,”’ Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 10 
(Oct. 1949) 482-502. 

Sturges, F. M., “Comics They Are Called,” Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
Aug. 6, 1949, p. 12. 

Sullivan, F., “Cliché Expert Testifies on Baseball,’”’ New Yorker, Vol. 25 (Aug. 27, 
1949), 22-25. 

“Swing Your Partner: Square Dance in Texas,” Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
Aug. 6, 1949, p. 12. 

Tracy, Don, ‘““The Duck That Flew Backwards,”’ The Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 222 
(Aug. 27, 1949), 34-35. 

Uakar, Nicholas P., ‘‘The Name ‘White Russia’,”” The American Slavonic and East 
European Review, Vol. 8 (Oct. 1949), 201-213. 

Watts, Florence G., ‘‘The Death of a Legend,”’ Indiana Magazine of History, Vol. 45 
(Sept. 1949), 233-248. 

Whelan, Lincoln F., “The Okauchee House,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, Vol. 33 
(Sept. 1949), 7-14. [Tales concerning the above house] 

Whipple, Maurine, ‘‘Anybody’s Gold Mine,” The Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 222 
(Oct. 1949), 24-25. [Legendary Map of Montezuma’s treasure] 

Willems, Emilio, ‘‘Acculturative Aspects of the Feast of the Holy Ghost in Brazil,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 51 (July-Sept. 1949), 400-408. 

“With or Without Dragons,” New Yorker, Vol. 25 (Sept. 3, 1949), 21. [Sale of R. L. 
Ripley's collection] 

Work, Telford H., ‘‘Lapps Are the Darndest People,’’ The Saturday Evening Post, 
Vol. 222 (Aug. 27, 1949), 28. 

Yahraes, Herbert, ‘‘Be Your Own Weatherman,” The Catholic Digest, Vol. 13 (Sept. 
1949), 6-9. 

Yeatts, Manuella S., “A River Is Born,”’ Arizona Quarterly, Vol. 5 (Autumn 1949), 
254-257. [Tuterio and the Santa Cruz River] 

Young, James H., “Patent Medicines in the Early Nineteenth Century,’’ The South 

Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 48 (Oct. 1949), 557-565. 
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Spanish Dancing. By La Meri. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1948. Pp. xii +186. 
Photographs; appendix; bibliography. $5.00.) 

Modern Dance. Techniques and Teaching. By Gertrude Schurr and Rachael Donavan 
Yocum. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1949. Pp. 191. Photographs. $3.75.) 


The Dance Encyclopedia. By Anatole Chujoy. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 

1949. Pp. xv +517. Bibliography; discography. $7.50.) 

The first chapter of Spanish Dancing by the versatile La Meri (Russell Meri- 
weather Hughes) traces its amazing heritage from the Orient, Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Greece, the later Moorish invasion and the still later gypsy advent, then the develop- 
ment of various styles, and finally the exploitation as theatre art. She differentiates 
between school dance and regional dance, discussed in three chapters on the north, 
center, and south of Spain. Much of this material is the product of carefully compiled 
and acknowledged literary research; but the styles of Andalucia and Castile and of 
the Flamenco, as also the discussion of the recent Renaissance, are from personal 
experience. 

The most distinguished chapters analyze the technique of body, arm, and leg 
movements, and the handling of castafiets, in a way possible only to an American- 
born expert in the Spanish style. The text is illustrated by glamorous photographs of 
arrogant and electric bailarines of the past and present, of La Meri herself and four 
members of her professional group. Especially attractive are the series showing the 
Seguidillas positions and the traditional brazeo, arm postures. The Appendix is un- 
precedented in similar publications: it contains an alphabetical list of technical terms, 
a vocabulary, and a remarkable tabulation of dances, listing the Province, Dance 
Type, Probable Origin, and Remarks. For instance, Fandango: Castile—Couple— 
Phoenician—Danced in Coplas. This is of particular interest to the folklorist. 

One may disagree with a few statements, such as “‘...a folk dance is without a 
basic technique—can be danced by anyone with rhythm and desire; the style itself 
being a very unessential part of the scope of the dance. A dance-art has a definite 
basic technique. ..’’ (p. 2). Also, one may be surprised at some amusing slips in 
definitions, as ‘‘huevo—hollow.”’ But in the main the presentation is authoritative and 
careful, in a style at times terse, at times flamboyant, always fluent and interesting. 
The amount of material condensed into this small volume is astounding. In fact, La 
Meri has the makings for a separate book in the Appendix, plus the chapters on 
technique, with perhaps the future addition of some characteristic routines and musi- 

cal examples. As it is, Spanish Dancing will appeal to a varied reading public: to 
casual lay admirers, professional specialists, and folklorists. 

In contrast with the scope of La Meri’s book, Miss Schurr and Miss Yocum have 
limited the same number of pages to one aspect of one style of dance: detailed and 
illustrated exercises of Miss Schurr’s method, which stems from that of Martha 
Graham. The so-called ‘‘Modern Dance’”’ is akin to folklore only in the ambiguity of 
its term. The authors realize this ambiguity and the variable outcroppings from a 
common core. This core is the anatomically sound grasp of body mechanics. The 
eighty-one selected exercises progress from Warm-Ups to Dance Exercises and Dance 
Techniques. Each exercise is explained with exact counts, though without musical 
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background. Teaching clues repeat do’s and do..’t’s for each and every page of exer- 
cise. The techniques do not pretend to creative or expressive heights, but intend the 
adaptation of simple fundamentals to school and gymnasium as well as dance studio 
hence stress mechanical precision. ; 

Perhaps the most striking contribution is the photographic illustration by Miss 
Yocum, who also streamlined the English language for the texts. Opposite each page 
of explanation, she has laid out a page of five to fifteen snapshots in a design con. 
forming to the pattern of the movement. The photographic subjects are students of 
Miss Schurr’s, Miss Nancy Lang, Mr. Con Hanian, and Mr. Al Pesso. Their clean-cut 
execution recommends the results of the method. 

Though at present hardly of encyclopedic dimensions, Anatole Chujoy’s Dance 
Encyclopedia covers a wide range of subjects in its 517 pages of non-illustrated text. 
The flyleaf lists ‘History, Biography, Music, Names, Dates, Places, Criticism, 
Choreography, Instruction, etc.” In addition, the practical and artistic aspects in- 
clude ‘“‘Contracts for Dancers, Collections, Impressarios, Motion Pictures, Dance as 
Sociology, as Therapy, Notation, Social Dance, Tights, Television,” etc. The alpha- 
betized entries range from one to twelve pages. About 100 special articles, by Mr. 
Chujoy and specialists in various fields, deal with celebrities and types of dance. 

As a balletomane, Mr. Chujoy would naturally emphasize ballet, and indeed forty- 
eight pages are devoted to this style. All important ballet terms are technically de- 
fined, a half page being expended on the pirouette alone. All known ballet creations 
from the dawn of the style are listed, as also the biographies of all, even obscure, ballet 
dancers of Europe and the United States. Latin countries are, however, ignored, 
except for a brief general article on Peruvian theatre dance. Modern dancers share 
honors with their more conservative co-artists, and are summed up by the impersonal 
pen of Walter Terry. Even the musicians who have contributed to the choreographies, 
and a few poets receive mention. Furthermore, the theatre forms of Spain and the 
Orient—India, Java, Japan, China—are surveyed concretely and concisely by the 
capable La Meri. The Waltz has enthralled no less an authority than Paul Nettl to 
the extent of nine pages. 

Evidently, in arriving at these subjects, the editor felt the need for a polite bow to 
folk and ritual styles from which sprang the subject matter of numerous ballets. Thus 
the Schuhplatilertanz deserves inclusion because “it was used by George Balanchine 
as a basis for the character dance in Scene II of Baiser de la Fée’’; and the Farruca 
occurs in de Falla’s Three Cornered Hat. But the Jota, Menuet, Charleston, and others 
do not allude to ballet versions in their few words of definition. Several longer articles 
on folk forms make no allusion to theatrical inspirations: American Indian, by Regi- 
nald and Gladys Laubin, Hula, by Dorothy Graham Bennett, both sincerely poetized, 
and Primitive African, by Pearl Primus, whose choice morsel of bombast on the 
Southern Negro church adds nothing to the extant literature on African dance. 

Mr. Chujoy cannot be held responsible for inadequate contributions by others, yet 
it is a pity that he accepted a misrepresentation of such a vital form which has exerted 
a profound influence on American popular and concert dance, and that he virtually 
ignores jazz, swing, and boogie-woogie, except for a few derogatory remarks. Mr. 
Chujoy has a perfect right to select from the overwhelming mass of material, so long 
as definitions are correct (which is not always the case); but then he should be clear 
in his mind as to orientation. Either he should call it Encyclopedia of Ballet, or of 
Theatre Dance, and omit Education and Folk dances; or else he should have a fair 
and carefully compiled representation, if it is to be an Encyclopedia of all Dance. 

GERTRUDE PROKOSCH KURATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Leabhar Shedin If Chonaill by Séamus O Duilearga. An Cumann le Béaloideas 
Eireann. Baile Atha Cliath. The Book of She4in I Chonaill. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by James H. Delargy. (Irish Folklore Commission. Dublin 1949.) 


An important book is sometimes written in a language known only to a very re- 
stricted number of readers. Just such a book is the new collection of Irish folk tales, 
published by the Irish Folklore Commission. It certainly is one of the most important 
recent contributions to European folklore because of its wealth of new materials, and 
perhaps even more because of the notes supplied by the editor, Professor J. H. De- 
largy, the founder and leader of the activities of the Commission. 

The tales were all told by a single storyteller, and the collection is thus evidence of 
what a gifted storyteller can retain in memory, and of his characteristic way of 
rendering his tales. Books of this type are not too common. Years ago a Russian, Pro- 
fessor Andrejev, published a study of the repertory of a Siberian woman storyteller; 
similar studies of Finnish and of Estonian reciters exist, and recently a Swede, C. 
Tillhagen, edited an excellent collection of Gipsy folk tales, told by a Gipsy who had 
travelled all over Eastern Europe. The Irish collection contains the stories told by 
Sein 6 Chonail, who lived all his life in a Kerry village, where he died 1931, and is 
buried, to quote the words of a local poet, ‘‘By the roar of the tides, and under the feet 
of the sea-birds.”’ 

The storyteller himself wrote a short autobiography, describing his quiet, unevent- 
ful life, dwelling incidentally upon the changes he had witnessed, not so much perhaps 
in external conditions of life as in the national consciousness. Scarcely a word of Eng- 
lish was spoken in the village in the old days, he says. His parents and family spoke 
only Irish, and in dealing with the English-speaking cattle dealers were obliged to 
look for someone knowing Irish to act as interpreter. He had always been interested 
in listening to and telling tales, remembering them well until the day they were 
recorded, when he said, ‘‘And so my stories have come to an end. All the tales I knew 
are by now in the book, and I am glad indeed they are.”” Photographs of his village on 
the promontory of Bolus Head, and of his cottage, help us to realize what kind of life 
he led. With a few deft touches, the editor makes the raconteur’s daily existence come 
to life, as it were. Parts of the account are already accessible in English in the editor’s 
excellent lecture, ‘The Gaelic Storyteller,”’ delivered as the Sir John Rhys Memorial 
Lecture before the British Academy in 1949. 

Seen against such a background, the rich and varied store of folk tales is striking in- 
deed, and still more so when we reflect upon the fact that the greater part of it belongs 
to an ancient, common European heritage, while that which is characteristically Irish 
represents a survival of an ancient national literature. The notes help us to place and 
estimate the tales far better than the short summaries in English. A summary of some 
ten lines totally fails in trying to represent a tale running to some twenty-five printed 
pages, and can only tell a student that such and such a type is known within a certain 
area. A real study of the development and migrations of a folk tale, of course, is de- 
pendent upon observations of the minor variations of a familar theme; these are as a 
rule completely lost in a short summary. For an artistic appreciation they are com- 
pletely useless. The principal value to a detailed study, however, is the exhaustive list 
of references. Such annotation is especially needed in Irish folk tales, because the 
most important body of tales was not available until after the publication of Bolte- 
Polivka. Irish folk tale materials tend to show, as they become known, that a revision 
of the commonly accepted views on the various strata of European folklore, and of 
the survival of Mediaeval elements, will have to be revised. 

Since the break in the series of German periodicals the need of bibliographies and 
commentaries has become more urgent still. Bolte’s notes in the Zeitschrift des Vereins 
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fiir Volkskunde stopped years ago; those of Professor Hepding in the Hessische 
Blatter fiir Volkskunde stopped with the journal itself. Gradually American scholars 
have shouldered the task of continuing the annotation and commentaries, maintain- 
ing the high standards as their predecessors. Along similar lines Professor De. 
largy has, in the book at hand, made a very valuable contribution to international 
studies, and has given us in his notes a real guide to the veritable labyrinth of Irish 
folk literature in books, booklets, periodicals, and annuals—and even in newspapers, 

Almost at every point one is tempted to make further comments, but in a brief re- 
view like this, written mainly to draw attention to the book, one can point only toa 
few details. One notes the rich store of Saints’ legends, most of them unknown in non- 
Catholic countries, but in most cases derived from some Mediaeval source. Several 
well-known exempla occur, as for example, the story of the cat and the candle 
(Kéhler-Bolte, 11, 693). The international folk tales are better represented still, and 
the wealth of new materials may be inferred from the fact that by now some 70 
variants of the tale of ‘‘The Magic Flight” (Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 313) are known, 
while another tale, ‘‘The Devil and the Smith” (Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 330) seems to 
have been even more popular. There are two good versions of the Amor and Psyche 
story (Mt. 425) and the title of one of them, ‘‘Bull Bhalbhae,”’ suggests a connection 
with the Scotch ‘Black Bull of Norroway.’’ There are the usual stories about the 
Vikings, the Lochlannachs (No. 22), and in a story, ‘“The Two Children of the King,” 
is inserted the episode of the magic transfer of the sorcerer or saint. A cleric was due 
to officiate in Rome before the Pope the next day, and summoned his servants. The 
first, swift as a shot, was dismissed as insufficient, so was the second who was swift as 
the wind; only the third “swift as the thought of a woman”’ could be used. In Scotland 
the story is told about Michael Scott, the wizard, and in Norway of his colleague, the 
poet and clergyman, Peter Dass. Still more widely known are such stories as that of 
the Ring of Polycrates (No. 29), of the horse-eared king (No. 39), of Barbarossa in the 
hill (No. 71), or of a marriage to a seal-woman, told along the British coast as well as 
in Ireland and the west coast of North America, but for some reason or other practi- 
cally unknown in Scandinavia. Other tales are connected with English tradition, as 
the ‘‘Dream and the Treasure,”’ or the story of ‘‘The Pedlar of Swaffham,” a cycle of 
tales localized around London Bridge. The parallel mentioned by Sir Laurence 
Gomme (Folklore as an Historical Science), the miracle attributed to Saint Olave, the 
Norse king, as told in the Heimskringla, is too far-fetched. 

Not only are such venerable tales international, so also are the anecdotes still oc- 
casionally found in papers and magazines. One may note the story of the devil at a 
card party (No. 41) the lad who fetched a skull from the churchyard (No. 40) or the 
three taciturn brothers, scarcely, however, a variant of Mt. 1950 (‘The Three Lazy 
Ones’’), known in Scandinavia, and told of three trolls. 

The tales characteristically Irish include a selection of stories of Fionn mac Cum- 
hail, the Irish hero, the Old Woman of Bheara, and the strange sights she had seen, 
of Glas Gawleen, the wonder-cow, and of the Goban Saor, the arch trickster and mas- 
ter artisan, stories using international motifs, but definitely Irish in pattern. Their 
pedigree is brought out in the notes, and their importance to international studies of 
tradition as representative of the most extensive and oldest vernacular literature of 
Europe, can hardly be exaggerated, and is becoming increasingly acknowledged. 

REIDAR TH. CHRISTIANSEN 
Norwegian Folklore Institute, 
Oslo, Norway 
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American Folk Songs For Children. By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Illustrated by Barbara 
Cooney. (New York: Doubleday & Company, 1948. Pp. 190. Music; illustrations; 
classified indices; index of song titles and first lines. $4.00.) 


Council Fires. By Ellsworth Jaeger. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. ix +253. 117 full-page illustrations; index. $2.95.) 


Sandy Candy and other Scottish Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Norah and William 
Montgomerie. Illustrated by Norah Montgomerie. (London: The Hogarth Press 
Ltd., 1948. Pp. vii +191. Glossary; illustrations; index to first lines. 7s. 6d.) 


A Rocket In My Pocket. The Rhymes and Chants of Young Americans. Compiled by 
Carl Withers. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. vi+214. Illustrations; first-line index. $3.50.) 


The Children’s Tales from Other Lands. Retold by F. H. Lee. Illustrated by Honor C. 
Appleton. (London: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1946. Pp. 63. Illustrations. 
$.45.) 

When Ruth Crawford Seeger first started to teach folk songs and music to children 
she found that most of her material had to come from her own collection, much of 
which was only in her head, or from scattered sources such as recordings, other sing- 
ers, and a few books. There was no book or collection, as such, which could be used in 
the home, school or nursery school by parents and teachers who wanted to teach their 
children the folk songs of their own country. 

After several years of preparation American Folk Songs for Children was completed. 
It is an outstanding piece of work and adequately fills a long existing need for just 
such a book. It has been meticulously planned and compiled. Mrs. Seeger consulted 
with parents, teachers and children themselves to make sure that every single sec- 
tion or version of a song was the most suitable both from the standpoint of words and 
music. She practiced on her pupils, parents, teachers, and on her own four children 
as well. The music, which has accompaniments, is excellent. Many tunes are freshly 
transcribed from recordings or from singers, and are not elsewhere to be found in 
print. 

The first fifty pages of the book explain the meaning of folk songs and their value 
to parents, teachers and children. There is a subject and rhythmic index, and other 
indices which are helpful guides to such divisions as Tone Play, Name Play, Games, 
Finger Play, Small Dramas, and Quiet Songs. They are of great value in selecting 
songs of special interest to a child or a group of children. The format is attractive and 
designed to be comfortable on a piano or music stand. The illustrations by Barbara 
Cooney are appropriate and artistic. This book is one of the finest contributions to 
the field of children's folk songs that has appeared in a long time. 

Mr. Jaeger’s book, Council Fires, is devoted entirely to the how, when, why and 
where of council fires. It is so completely diagramed with pen and ink sketches that 
a novice or a youngster can learn all he needs to know and much more about the lore 
and ritual of this outdoor ceremony. Mr. Jaeger has included a history and back- 
ground of the origin of council fires. He describes and illustrates the various ways a 
council fire is prepared and built. Instructions for calls to council, the decorum to be 
adhered to for the success and enjoyment of the council fire; the ceremonials, includ- 
ing lighting the fire, smoking the pipe of peace, and the bestowing of honors and 
awards are described. 

More than three quarters of the book are devoted to types of programs for the oc- 
casion. Songs, including some within the American and Indian folk traditions and 
others in the popular field, are those which everyone knows and can sing. There are 
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instructions for games, stunts, contests, and dances, including descriptions for cos. 
tumes, face and body painting, headdresses and musical instruments for the dances, 
Much of this material stems from the traditions of the American Indian. For the 
“Story Fire,” Mr. Jaeger suggests tall tales, Indian folk tales and stories to be acted 
out. He includes a few examples of each type and mentions books in which others may 
be found. 

The book is well arranged, simply and clearly written, and is another worthwhile 
contribution to that phase of American Folklore and nature lore. It is an excellent 
handbook for camp counsellors, scout groups and other community groups. 

From Scotland comes another collection of Scottish nursery rhymes by Norah and 
William Montgomerie. Sandy Candy is a companion to their equally good collection, 
Scottish Nursery Rhymes (London: Hogarth Press, 1946). There are more than 300 
rhymes, riddles and jingles from all over Scotland. They are divided into groups with 
such headings as “Birds, Beasts and Fishes,’’ “Bairns’ Play,” “‘Come a Riddle,” 
“Claes,” ‘‘Blethers,” ‘‘Daft Folk,” and “Ferlies.”” Some of them are variants of rhymes 
found in this country, for example, the following one from Glasgow: 


Paddy on the railway 
Pickin up stanes; 

Alang cam an engine 
And brak Paddy’s banes. 


“O!” said Paddy, 

“That's no fair,” 

“O!” said the engineman, 
“Ye shudna hae been there.” 


The geographical source is given for most of the rhymes, and there is a first line 
index and a list of ‘‘Words You May Not Know,”’ to guide those not familiar with the 
Scotch dialect. Norah Montgomerie did the charming illustrations which appear on 
every page. 

Another attractive book of rhymes of American children is Carl Withers’ A Rocket 
in My Pocket. The format and readable type of this book is worthy of special mention. 
It is designed to attract and interest the younger readers, although the material will 
fascinate all ages. Many of the rhymes have appeared in other collections from time 
to time, but there are a good many new ones and there are unusual and interesting 
versions of some of the more common ones. The collection has selections of both a 
rural and urban flavor and reflects the life of the children in those areas. There are 
over four hundred rhymes in the collection. Here again the illustrator, Suzanne Suba, 
has done a delightful job of illustrating the entire book. It is another commendable 
contribution to the popular field of American folklore. 

Mr. Lee’s delightful little book, The Children’s Tales From Other Lands, is the thirty- 
fourth volume of ‘‘The Children’s Book Shelf,”’ a series of small books of tales, legends 
and stories for children. Mr. Lee, who is an editor of the series with F. H. Pritchard 
and Adair Forrester, compiled this collection of sixteen folk tales mostly from his 
larger collection, Folk Tales of All Nations. He has simplified some and changed the 
titles of others to appeal to the younger age group for which the book is intended. 
The selection is authentic both from a geographical and folk standpoint. Eleven coun- 
tries are represented. The black and white drawings are nicely done and are amply 
scattered throughout the collection. 

MARION VALLAT EMRICH 
Washington, D. C. 
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0S- The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil. By Charles Wagley and Eduardo Galvao. (New 
es. York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xv +200. $3.75.) 
he For the student of culture, whether he be interested in acculturation, in the par- 
ed ticularly intriguing problems of South American anthropology, or simply in enriching 
ay his storehouse of comparative ethnology, there is much in this book that he will find 
stimulating. The authors, although primarily interested in the way the Tenetehara live 
le today, rather than in delving into their past, have captured so much of the aboriginal 
" way of life, that the pattern of existence as it must have been lived before white con- 
tacts is easily discernible through the pages of the monograph. 
id The Tenetehara, a group speaking a Tupi-Guaranf language, lived, and still live, in 
” extended families, each of which is under the headship of a chief. Contact with white 
“4 culture has given this ancient form of socio-economic organization an interesting new 
h direction. The institution of service to the father-in-law for the wife, so widespread 
| among the Indians in the Amazon drainage, has here been pressed into service for the 
” creation of surpluses for the modern market. It thus becomes to the interest of the 


leader of the extended family to attract to him as many young men as possible, 
whether through marriage or otherwise. The most distinguished chiefs of extended 
families are those who are able to organize the work of their extended families best, 
get the highest prices for the surpluses produced, and thus bring the most wealth into 
the group. That these chiefs thereby enrich themselves also, is obvious from the data. 
The shift in emphasis in the economic life of this group from the production of use- 
values to the productier of exchange-values has been accompanied by a change in the 
division of labor, so that the basic economy—agriculture—while formerly controlled 
by the women, is now in the hands of the men. 

Today in Tenetehara, although a revolution has occurred in the sexual division of 
, labor, the female is still the preferred child. The authors give many striking examples 
of the preferential treatment accorded the females. They explain this, however, by 
3 pointing out that the females form the “‘core’’ of the extended families, and that their 
function is to attract the wealth-creating male to the female’s extended family. The 
male leaves his own family to join that of his wife just at the beginning of his produc- 
tive years, and so contributes little or nothing to the economy of the group into which 
he was born. ‘‘A boy,’’ say the Tenetehara, ‘‘comes home just to eat.” 

In this connection, the diagrams of extended families are extremely interesting, for 
they show an enormous preponderance of females over males in the contemporary 
generation. When one puts this together with the discriminatory treatment given 
male children, one begins to wonder about the possibility of indirect male infanticide. 
We are familiar with this technique as practiced on females in China. There, even 
where no evidence of direct infanticide is visible, the withholding of food and other 
necessities from female children, especially in times of scarcity, results, as Olga Lang? 
has pointed out, in a high female child death rate. 

While the money economy has revolutionized the functions of the primitive 
Tenetehara extended family, and the family chief might seem to be developing in the 
direction of becoming an entrepreneur, actually it does not seem, from the authors’ 
analysis, that this development will continue. Young men are beginning to break 
away from the extended family in order to keep the return on their labor entirely for 
themselves. Thus, the transformation of the folk family is destined to run its full 
course here as it has elsewhere under the exigencies of the market, and terminate in 
the individual family. 


Chinese Family and Society, 
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Exceedingly interesting to the Southamericanist, and to the culture historian, are 
the dynamics of the Tenetehara agriculture-hunting antithesis. Throughout the Ama- 
zon drainage, indeed, even in areas of Brazil outside the Amazon basin, we find a way 
of life in which the need for animal food and the need for the stability of food supply 
afforded by agriculture, constantly conflict with one another. It is obvious that if a 
group is to have dependable plantations it must so organize its labor and other ac. 
tivities that hunting and agriculture will not seriously interfere with one another. If 
one must hunt, one must then take more and more time from agriculture as game 
diminishes in the neighborhood and thus compels prolongation of the hunting expedi- 
tions. If one must cultivate the soil then one drives off the game through progressive 
destruction of the forest; and time occupied in the labor of the soil is withdrawn from 
the chase. This paradox, and many others, which are the product of the agriculture. 
hunting dichotomy, was never solved by some South American Indian tribes. The 
Tenetehara solved it long ago. Their solution seems to have been the very simple one 
of turning agriculture almost completely over to the women, and leaving hunting for 
the men. My friends, the Pilag4, on the other hand, insist on male agriculture, and 
hence cultivation of the soil languishes among them, while the men hunt and fish. 
Now, under the impact of white culture, another change has taken place in Tenete- 
hara culture, and with the shift of agriculture to the men, the old dilemma has reap- 
peared, for it seems that the need to hunt results, at times, in inadequate attention to 
gardens. 

The chapter on ‘‘Personal Life’ offers some stimulating leads to the student of 
personality and culture. Outstanding is the strikingly consistent picture of the 
Tenetehara male and female sex roles. Thus, as has been pointed out, the male child 
is at a disadvantage, and the conception that the Tenetehara still have of their 
socio-economic system is that the female is a kind of spouse-trap, who attracts to her 
extended family the wealth-producing, though disparaged, male. Hence it is no sur- 
prise to learn that impotence is of relatively frequent occurrence, that the female is 
the aggressor in sex,? and that the male is shy. 

Finally, the specialist in South American ethnology will discover many similarities 
between this Tupi-Guaranf-speaking group and some of the Ges tribes. There are 
many striking resemblances both in social organization (for example, the female- 
centered extended family in Kaing4ng and Tenetehara) and religion between these 
two groups. It seems to me that a job still to be done, but obviously quite outside the 
intention and scope of the present work, is to break down the linguistic barriers to 
ethnological analysis, and to examine the problems of South American culture history 
in terms of areas and configurations, rather than in terms of linguistic groups. 

JULES HENRY 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


2 While the factual data on the Tenetehara are, of course, the authors’, they are not re- 
sponsible for the speculations contained in the foregoing paragraphs. It is obvious that I am 
dealing here with the transmission of agriculture, not with its origin. Incidentally, I see no reason 
for assuming that once a particular division of labor is arrived at within a tribe it must stay 
that way forever. In the development of human culture there must have been many tribes who 
changed the division of labor many times. Certainly our own culture gives several examples of 
shifts in the sex (and age) division of labor. 

3 Nevertheless, among the Pilag4 the disparaged and economically weak female is more 
aggressive than the male in sex. 
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The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Compiled by William George Smith, with 
an Introduction by Janet E. Heseltine. 2nd ed., rev. throughout by Sir Paul 
Harvey. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. xxxii+740. $8.75.) 


The study of English proverbs has suffered greatly from the lack of an adequate 
historical dictionary. Although men collected English proverbs in the Renaissance 
and have continued to do so ever since, they usually gave no sources. Consequently, 
it has been impossible to determine the popularity of a proverb or to learn the mean- 
ing of a rare or obscure proverb by examining its context. In his disorderly Collec- 
tanea (1902-1904) Vincent Stuckey Lean offered the first important collection con- 
taining references to sources, but the lack of a satisfactory arrangement made his 
rich storehouse difficult to use. Since then, Bartlett Jere Whiting has given us excel- 
lent collections of older English proverbs with adequate indexes and cross-references. 
The first systematic alphabetical historical dictionary, G. L. Apperson, English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (1929), provides a wealth of texts, but its arrangement 
is curious and not always easily grasped. The first edition of the Oxford Dictionary 
(1935) is almost as hard to use as Apperson. 

The second edition of the Oxford Dictionary is entirely rearranged and has abundant 
cross-references. Since this edition is easy to use and rich in information, it is the first 
book to which one should turn to learn the history of an English proverb. It contains 
all the material in the first edition except “‘A certain number of proverbs (mostly 
Scottish) which . . . have been omitted from the present work because of their some- 
what trivial character” (Preface, p. vi). A few early instances of proverbs have been 
excerpted from Apperson, and helpers have given the editor many more. A comparison 
of the entries under the heading ‘“‘friend’’ shows, for example, two new proverbs in 
the second edition. Apperson has ‘‘a friend in the corner,”” which does not seem to be 
in the Oxford Dictionary, and additional examples of both ‘A friend is never known 
until a man have need” and ‘‘A friend is not so soon gotten as lost.”’ In other words, 
the Oxford Dictionary is very full, but can nevertheless be supplemented by consulting 
other reference works. 

According to its title, the Oxford Dictionary includes English proverbs, but these 
are to be understood in a very broad sense. ‘‘Call the bear ‘uncle’ till you are safe 
across the bridge’’ (p. 76) is quoted from Turkish. “‘The frying-pan said to the kettle 
‘Avaunt, black brows!’ ” (p. 230) is a translation of a Spanish proverb found in 
Sleton’s version of Don Quixote, and ‘‘Pain is gain’ (p. 485) is Greek. These are 
typical examples of the many proverbs appearing in contexts that imply or actually 
state their foreign origin. They might have been omitted with little or no loss. Prov- 
erbs of foreign origin that have established themselves more or less securely in English 
use belong of course to an entirely different category and are properly included. 
Examples are ‘‘Make haste slowly” (p. 398) or ‘Owls to Athens” (p. 482). 

The editor’s definition of ‘‘proverb”’ is broad as his definition of ‘‘English,” but 
custom sanctions this freedom. Like similar works, the Oxford Dictionary includes 
proverbs (‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt,”’ p. 190), proverbial phrases (‘‘to break the 
ice,” p. 62), proverbial comparisons (‘‘as fresh as a rose,’’ p. 228), conventional 
phrases (‘God bless the Duke of Argyle,’’ p. 243), literary allusions (‘The descent to 
Avernus is easy,” p. 137; ‘“Occam’s razor,”’ p. 467), and curious or interesting words 
(“Old Nick,” p. 472). The editor gives useful examples of unexplained proverbs or 
proverbial phrases like ‘‘Possession is nine points of the law’’ (p. 512) or “‘to take 
French leave”’ (p. 225), but (like most dictionaries of proverbs) offers no explanation 
of them. 

The Oxford Dictionary contains much interesting information. For example, ““The 
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Haves and Have-Nots” (p. 283) is reported from 1742, ‘‘He knows on which side his 
bread is buttered” (p. 346) was current in the sixteenth century, Shakespere used 
“to lay it on with a trowel” (p. 355), Swift knew “It cannot rain but it pours” (p. 
531), and “I shall sleep without rocking” (p. 596) is noted from 1631. For a later 
edition I might suggest that the editions of William Camden’s Remains concerning 
Brita: _iffer somewhat and consequently proverbs cannot be credited to the edition 
of 1614 without more ado, that Gruter’s Florilegium of 1611 is virtually identical with 
Camden's collection of 1614, and that Herbert’s Outlandish Proverbs of 1640 is a 
doubtful source of English proverbs since the word ‘‘outlandish” means “non-English, 
foreign."”” A systematic excerpting of Whiting’s collections, of the notes to Hyder E, 
Rollins’ various editions of Renaissance and later verse, and of the columns of Notes 
and Queries would have yielded much useful additional material. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


The Sky is My Tipit. Edited by Mody C. Boatright. (The Texas Folklore Society. 
Number XXII. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1949. Pp. ix +243, 
$3.50.) 

The first 140 pages of The Sky is My Tipt, edited by Mody C. Boatright, are given 
over to the tales from the Kiowa-Apache gathered by J. Gilbert McAllister in the 
course of anthropological fieldwork carried on in 1933-1934. The last roo pages are 
chapters of rather uneven quality and widely differing subject matter contributed by 
ten other authors, among them J. Frank Dobie. These vary from a story relating epi- 
sodes in the life of an outlaw to a rather sentimental account of children’s games of 
German origin which were introduced into this country. 

The publication of this first body of myths and tales from the Kiowa-Apache could 
have been a very important event. The place of the Kiowa-Apache in American In- 
dian ethnology is a very challenging problem. As McAllister points out, the political 
relations of the Kiowa-Apache in historic times have been with the Kiowa Indians, 
He also tells us that the Kiowa-Apache are Athabascan-speaking. He would have done 
well to add that they are Southern Athabascan or Apachean speaking, and that they 
are closest linguistically to the Jicarilla Apache and the Lipan Apache. The linguistic 
relationship between Lipan, Jicarilla and Kiowa-Apache is so close that differentia- 
tion from a common stock may be suspected for these tribes. By the same token the 
bond between the Kiowa and Kiowa-Apache may be considered a comparatively late 
arrangement. Properly analyzed the Kiowa-Apache tales might have been quite use- 
ful in testing hypotheses such as these. Myths and tales of just about all the Apach- 
ean-speaking peoples have been published now and the opportunity is at hand to see 
whether the evidence from folklore supports the evidence from linguistics; whether 
Kiowa-Apache tales closely resemble those of tribes with strong linguistic affinities 
to Kiowa-Apache. 

Apparently the possibility of comparison and analysis of this kind never occurred 
to McAllister, or he may have eschewed scholarly interests, annotations and foot- 
notes in order to keep his contribution in the straightforward and uncomplicated 
spirit of the rest of the book. At any rate the Kiowa-Apache Tales are treated simply 
as good stories. There is nothing said to indicate that similar tales and characters 
were ever recorded from any other people. There are not even the usual references to 
make clear the relation between the text and elements of Kiowa-Apache culture about 
which the general reader might not know. 
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It is too bad that the tales have been presented in this manner because there is 
nothing very new or exciting about them as simple stories. Most of them (twin hero 
stories, animal trickster stories) have been recorded many times before and these par- 
ticular versions are nothing extraordinary as recitals. The material calls for a different 
type of treatment entirely, one that we may hope it will receive before long. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Heidnische Religion und spdterer Aberglaube bei den finnischen Lappen. By T. I. 
Itkonen. (Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, Vol. 87, Helsinki: Suomalais- 
Ugrilainen Seura, 1946. Pp. 312. Mk. 300.) 


This book, a new and valuable document of the Lapp-researches of the Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Finns, deals with the mythology and the superstitious beliefs of the 
Lapps. In the first chapter Itkonen describes the different gods of the Lapps, imagined 
to exist in varied shapes. The gods give life to men, punish and protect them from evil 
spirits. The Lapps worship thunder, the sun, know the gods of wind and water, and 
carve images to them, steidi. At the steidi sacrifices reindeer and less frequently foxes 
or other animals are slain to propitiate the gods or spirits. In these ceremonies it was 
customary to drop blood from the sacrificer’s thumb on the image of the god carved 
from wood. Stedit were appropriate alike to the individual person, kindred, clan, or 
village, and the author believes the cult derives from ancestor worship. Itkonen 
enumerates in detail where in Finland steidi idols and other cultist shrines are to be 
found. 

Among the Lapps nature spirits are thought to watch over huts, woods, lakes, trees, 
etc. These spirits are conceived in different forms. The spirit of a tent, for example, is 
as hairy as a dog, and lives in the fireplace, or is a little man with red feet. A very well- 
known spirit is the stallu, an evil being as tall as a man that roves in the woods. The 
stdllu frequently kidnaps a Lapp girl and takes her to wife. From the terminology and 
the material of Lapp folklore it can be stated that the nature spirits of the Lapps rep- 
resent in part ancient elements of Lapp culture, with Finnish and Scandinavian ad- 
mixtures. Russian influence on the whole is small. 

Sorcerers play a very important role: they heal, take active part in the sacrificial 
ceremonials, keep the evil spirits at a distance, know and mediate the will of the gods. 
The sorcerer gains his knowledge at birth, or learns it from different spirits during his 
serious illness. The most important instrument of the sorcerer is the drum, which 
exists in different forms, often ornamented with representations of man, animals, and 
various objects. The ‘“‘Spantyp von langlicher und runder Form”’ is to be found also 
among the Samoyeds, Ostyaks, Tungus, Dolgans, etc. Originally the Lapp drum was 
only an instrument of excitement; sortilege with a drum is of Scandinavian or Finnish 
origin. Itkonen states that these ornamentations are not the elements of the ancient 
Arctic culture, they are not to be found among the Voguls and Ostyaks; they are 
known only among the Lapps and the Altaian peoples. 

The Lapp ©>rcerers as well as the Vogul and Ostyak shamans eat different kinds of 
mushrooms _ fall into ecstasy. The Lapp name of the sorcerer is nédidi. It is an 
ancient Finny Ugrian word. Among the Lapps there are famous sorcerers by profes- 
sion. Of the activity of female sorcerers very little is known. 

The Siellé is an object with magic power against supernatural beings and spirits. It 
may be a piece of iron, a pearl, a little bell, etc. A siellé, for example, is put into the 
cradle to prevent a child from becoming a changeling. According to the Kolta-Lapps 
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each family and each clan have their own attendant spirits, kéD'DZ*. These are im. 
agined in the shape of animals: sheep, reindeer, bear, wolf. Those whose spirit is a 
pike or a burbot are not allowed to eat these fishes. The kéD!DZ* descends from 
father to son and from mother to daughter, respectively. One is not permitted to speak 
about it in presence of children, because of a belief in an early death. Members of a 
clan may have also their special helpful spirits, who, for example, accompany the 
hunters. In the opinion of the author the k4D!DZ+-belief is a survival of totemism. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century there lived Lapps whostill thought themselves 
descendants of the reindeer or dog clan. 

Itkonen treats in detail death and burial customs. When one dies, the soul leaves the 
body. The corpse is laid on an ackja, a special boat-shaped sledge for reindeers, or into 
a hollow trunk, and is buried. There are also instances of dogs buried beside the 
corpses. Drums were put on the tombs; birds carved from wood were often to be seen 
on them. It is known that the Lapps used to hang the corpses on branches of trees, 
The dead were thought to continue their occupations in the world of the dead (‘tote 
Welt’’). 

The author deals also with superstitions connected with heavenly bodies, constella- 
tions, and natural phenomena. The earth is imagined as an island supported by a 
column. The polar-star is called ‘‘the column of the world.’’ The heavenly bodies turn 
round a column the point of which is the pole-star itself. Very many beliefs concern 
the Pleiades, the moon, and the aurora borealis. According to the Kolta-Lapps the 
aurora borealis is blood flowing from the wounded foot of a mythical being, Ndinds. 
Others think that it is the spirits of dead warriors who continue fighting in heaven. 
The same idea is to be found also among the Northern Russians, the Chukchi, and 
the Tlingit Indians." 

There are many beliefs as to animals. The bear, the wolf, the eagle, etc. have their 
own taboo-names. At hunting women play a subordinate part, for they are not al- 
lowed to touch the hunters’ clothes, their firearms, or the bagged game. 

There survive innumerable memories of the bear and wolf cult among the Lapps. 
The Kolta-Lapps are called the brothers of the bear. Their first mother was a Lapp 
girl living in sexual relationship with a bear. The same belief is known also by the 
peoples along the River Amur and the Altaic Tartars. According to the Lapps’ belief 
the bear was once a man and was changed by a sorcerer into an animal. The wolf 
was created by the devil. 

In a special chapter the author deals with the magic art of hunters and fishers, and 
the superstitions connected with wood-cutting, building of tents, meals, sicknesses, 
etc. The so-called arctic hysteria, according to old Lapp women, is also healed. 
Itkonen publishes oath formulae, words of love sorcery, as well as beliefs concerning 
sleep, birth, and menstruation. Traces of sacrificial ceremonies are to be found also in 
the churches of Christian Lapps. 

The writer made use partly of his own collection, partly of the rich Scandinavian 
and Finnish literatures. He did not neglect to refer to the analogues found among the 
Scandinavian Lapps and other peoples in northern Eurasia. He has included also 
much rich linguistic material of Lapp mythology. Ethnologists and folklorists look 
forward to this excellent Finnish ethnologist’s further activity with great interest. 

BELA GUNDA 
Ethnographical Museum, 
Budapest, Hungary 


1 Cf. M. Haavio, Volkstiimliche Auffassungen vom Nordlicht (Sitzungsbericht der Finnischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Helsinki, 1943). The writer deals in detail with the cult of fire 
and the beliefs concerning the ignis fatuus. 
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Anthropological Bibliography of Negro Africa. By H. A. Wieschhoff. (American Ori- 
ental Series, Vol. 23, New Haven, Conn., 1948. Pp. xi +461. $7.50.) 


This will be a useful compilation for those concerned with the ethnology of Negro- 
Africa, since it brings together a larger number of titles on the languages and cultures 
of Africa south of the Sahara than has hitherto been made available in one work. It 
does not go beyond the year 1942, but this is sufficiently recent so that the interested 
student should be able to keep up with publications that have appeared since that 
date by checking through the bibliographies found in the periodicals that deal with 
Africa, most of which carry lists of relevant papers and books. 

Titles are arranged under tribal names, with a certain amount of cross-referencing 
to different spellings of tribal names, or to different names given the same people. Un- 
fortunately this cross-referencing, of extreme importance when dealing with nonliter- 
ate peoples, is not too carefully done. Maps showing the location of tribes, we are told 
in the preface, have been prepared, and references to them are noted in the entries. 
It is to be hoped that they will be published. 

Folklore items are found interlarded with other titles, so that, lacking a subject 
index, the listings can only be used if the lore of a given people is sought. The English 
periodical Folk-Lore is not included in the list of periodicals searched; yet Tremearne’s 
collection of Hausa tales, published there, is given, though N. W. Thomas’ Edo 
stories, which likewise appeared there, are entered neither under ‘‘Edo” nor under any 
of the various tribal names given of the peoples who speak this language. The Journal 
of American Folklore appears to have been fully utilized. 

One must recognize that the problems of a bibliographer present great difficulties, 
especially in a field as chaotic and relatively unworked as this. Understanding this, 
we must be grateful for the very real aid to research this work constitutes. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwesiern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Man and His Works. The Science of Cultural Anthropology. By Melville J. Hersko- 
vits. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xviii +678 +xxxvii. 18 plates; 66 text 
figures; bibliographies; index. Text, $5.00; trade, $6.75.) 


The Ways of Men. An Introduction to Anthropology. By John Gillin. (The Century 
Social Science Series, ed. Edward Alsworth Ross. New York and London: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Pp. xv +649. Illustrations; bibliography; student prob- 
lems; index. $4.50.) 


For the folklorist or the man interested in varied artistic expressions of ethnic and 
national groups no two books could present a greater contrast than these current 
“general anthropologies’” by Drs. Herskovits and Gillin. The first author places 
myth, song, dance and drama in cultural context, whilst the second makes no refer- 
ence to these items. Dr. Herskovits always has viewed culture in its broadest sense as 
an encompassment of all the activities and productions of mankind. Hence he devotes 
many pages to the several aspects of the folk arts: The Aesthetic Drive: Graphic and 
Plastic Arts (chap. 23), Folklore (chap. 24), Drama and Music (chap. 25). And these 
are buttressed with extensive treatment of related phases of culture: Religion (chaps. 
21 and 22) and Language (chap. 26). 

In these chapters the author's rich knowledge of the folk arts (to which he has 
made signal contributions) is combined with a lucid and lively exposition of the place 
and function of these arts in culture. Because tales and dances and songs are real 
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things to real people, Dr. Herskovits can present them as he knows them to be: 
dynamic mechanisms in the growth and maintenance of social, moral and philosophic 
systems of every community. This constructive function, seen by him as scientist, 
does not obscure his aesthetic comprehension of native arts as ‘embellishments of 
ordinary living” (p. 380), which seem to spring from a universal urge to augment the 
commonplace things of an even necessitous livelihood with refinements of color, shape, 
line and phrase. The author’s viewpoints are illustrated with apt examples in both the 
verbal and the visual arts. Certainly any folklorist who wishes to view his own ma- 
terials as something more than a collection of particulars will profit by a reading of 
chapters 21 through 26 (ca. a hundred pages). The varied, intriguing pictures through- 
out the book may draw him into other chapters wherein other phases of “man and 
his works” are discussed with equal vivacity and competence. 

In contrast, so far as the folklorist—and only the folklorist—is concerned, there is 
little reward in Dr. Gillin’s treatise on ‘‘the ways of men.” One searches is vain for 
any discussion of the folk arts or for the mere words “folklore,” “mythology,” 
“song,” ‘“‘dance-drama,” especially in the sections on the development and mainte- 
nance of mental systems where, expectably, their role would be recognized, even if 
but lightly. The book’s brightest spots are the cleverly eclectic instances of human 
behavior which demonstrate the sameness and the diversity of culture throughout 
the world. These examples might hold a piquant interest for the folkiorist even though 
set in the matrix of a standard textbook style. 

A. H. Gayton 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Blue Fairy Book. Collected and edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by Janice Hol- 
land, with a foreword by Mary Gould Davis (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1948. Pp. xii +372. 30 illustrations. $2.00.) 


Red Fairy Book. (New York: Longmans, 1948. Pp. xviii +364. 18 Illustrations. $2.00.) 
Green Fairy Book. (New York: Longmans, 1948. Pp. xx +355. 20 Illustrations. $2.00.) 
Yellow Fairy Book. (New York: Longmans, 1948. Pp. xx +329. 24 Illustrations. $2.00.) 


It is good news that the first four of Andrew Lang’s volumes of Fairy Tales have 
been republished in a pleasant format with good type well-spaced, and appropriate 
illustrations, many of them in color. Selecting stories as he did from collections of 
folklore from all over the world, Lang retold them, maintaining in general the essen- 
tial simplicity and directness characteristic of folk tales of this type. Although the 
books have not and are not designed to have particular significance for scholars in 
the field, yet they have been significant for now almost two generations in developing 
the reading tastes and habits of young people. The original selection of tales was so 
wide and varied (though certainly not comprehensive, since almost all of these stories 
are from European collections) that they have served for the years of their existence 
as a good introduction to folklore for their young readers. Some educators to the con- 
trary notwithstanding these volumes offer good testimony to the vitality and value 
of “fairy”’ tales in our literary heritage and the development of literary taste. 

J. W. AsHTON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Isles of Rhythm. By Earl Leaf. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1948. Pp. ix+2rr. 
$5.00.) 

This book definitely belongs to the booming, throbbing tom-tom school of writing. 
Its author, a photographer, went to the Caribbean to photograph dancing, and what 
he has written about his experiences bears out fully the statement made by Miss 
Katherine Dunham, in her preface to the book, that “he went neither as an anthro- 
pologist nor as a dancer.” That he is an excellent photographer is apparent from the 
quality of his photographs; it is also apparent that he is unencumbered by background 
or discipline other than the technical command of his craft. 

One who does not know the West Indies must come away from this book with a 
picture of a region compounded of equal portions of sex and drinking. Reading of how, 
in various islands, the author was either forcibly restrained from taking his pictures, 
or thrown out of certain places where he persisted in taking them, one can only con- 
clude with Miss Dunham that he must have an extraordinary degree of ‘‘freedom 
from anxiety and a frankness that often approaches naiveté.” 

Certain of the photographs do afford some interesting documentation of local 
custom. ‘‘Raped by the wraith of the God” (p. 130), however, is something less than 
a valid description of the picture of a Haitian cult-devotee possessed by a vodun 
deity; while there is a tendency, as in the so-called “recreated” Shango dances de- 
picted for Trinidad, to accept versions of art-groups or, more commonly, of night-club 
performers as acceptable substitutes for an actual religious dance. The text of the 
book is uniformly distorted, and written in a mediocre journalistic style. Such 
generalizations as ‘The West Indian Negro is apt to be... sullen and hostile one 
moment, all charm and innocence the next” (p. 150), is not too helpful, while phrases 
like ‘speaking to Jim and I alone,” or ‘‘an entire monologue of 8000 words has been 
written” would seem to indicate that the publisher’s editorial staff were more inter- 
ested in the pictures than in the author’s text. 

In ending his book, Mr. Leaf tell us he expects to ‘photograph the wild and savage 
dances of the Djukas’’ of Dutch Guiana, and the dances of the Arawak and Carib 
Indians of Suriname. It is to be hoped that he will give us his photographs with a 
minimum of text or, at the least, have his text and captions edited by someone who 
has the intellectual discipline to bring the presentation of technically excellent photo- 
graphs somewhat more into line with reality than in the present book. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Decorative Designs of the Ojibwa of Northern Minnesota. By Sister Bernard Coleman, 
0.S.B. (Catholic University of America Anthropological Series, No. 12, Washing- 
ton, 1947. Pp. xvi+125. 32 text figures; 17 plates; bibliography. $1.75.) 


The most distinctive feature of this monograph (a doctoral dissertation prepared 
under the guidance of the late Monsignor Cooper) is not indicated in the title. For, 
in addition to being an extremely careful and systematic survey of the range of Ojibwa 
designs, the classes of objects on which they appear, and the art styles represented, 
all the data are handled in strictly historical terms. The great virtue of Sister Cole- 
man's study is that she took the trouble to classify all the objects from which she 
drew her design sample in temporal terms. It is on this basis that the author deals 
with the question (chap. 5): What are the characteristics of Ojibwa aboriginal design 
and their modifications after contact with whites and others? The intrinsic difficulty 
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in answering this fundamental question lies in the fact that practically no design 
bearing objects from this area can, with certainty, be dated much before 1850. The 
largest number of museum specimens fall into the period from 1870 on. Since from 
this date to about 1920, which was likewise the time of major white contacts and 
Sioux influence, the art was thriving, the author makes this period central in her dis. 
cussion. Thus, on a strictly empirical basis, Sister Coleman is able to differentiate 
and compare the art of this period with the one before 1870 in which she finds wholly 
aboriginal designs (since there is no discernible evidence of outside influences). There 
are continuities between this earlier period and the later one, but there are also sharp 
contrasts, such as after 1870 the dominance of floral motifs, a decline in cohesion, and 
greater elaborateness and showiness in general style. I have emphasized the method- 
ology of this monograph because it is an excellent model for studies of art material 
elsewhere. Such studies would contribute much to the genuine art history of the 
New World as well as to one phase of acculturation. In the bibliography there is no 
reference to the articles on Ojibwa Art by B. W. Thayer in the Minnesota Archaeolo- 
gist, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1942. One of these deals with asymmetry (the designs on two sides 
of a bag or on two parts of a band, may be dissimilar), an interesting feature of 
Ojibwa art on which Sister Coleman herself comments (p. 112). 
A. IRVING HALLOWELL 

University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mohammedanism. An Historical Survey. By H. A. R. Gibb. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. vii+206. $2.00.) 


This excellent little duodecimo volume by an eminent Arabist fills a real need in 
providing within small compass a sane and remarkably complete introduction to 
Islam for the general student of culture. The discussion ranges widely in time and 
space from the Arabian background of Mohammed's career to a discussion of modern- 
ist trends in Islam and its problems of adaptation to a changing world. The author 
steers a middle course throughout in controversial matters. His attitude toward 
Islam is frankly sympathetic while avoiding the extremes of the apologist, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the all-too-prevalent attitude of superiority towards Islam 
which, as the author remarks, is not fully adjusted to the prevailing intellectual 
climate of objective inquiry into human institutions. The writer is, of course, a 
humanist, not a social scientist, but he displays his system of values for all to see. The 
anthropologist would tend, no doubt, to criticize the treatment of “‘survivals’’ within 
Islamic cultures by such oversimplifications as ‘‘atavistic animism.’’ Likewise, the 
apparently sympathetic acceptance of the opinion that the glass-eating, the fire- 
walking, and the playing with serpents of the Rifa‘iya order is to be attributed to the 
influence of ‘“‘primitive shamanism,’’ when Siberian shamanism discloses no such 
concrete practices, indicates a similar tendency to oversimplify by falling back on 
primitive influences where other explanations fail. 

All this is not meant to detract from the essential value of this work as an introduc- 
tion to Islam. Its value is further enhanced by an annotated bibliography, which 
furnishes an excellent starting point for further explorations in the field of Islamic 
culture. 

JoserpH H. GREENBERG 
Columbia University, 
New York City 
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The Hero With a Thousand Faces. By Joseph Campbell. (Bollingen Series, XVII, 
New York: Pantheon Press, 1949. Pp. 416. 24 plates; 21 illustrations. $4.00.) 


The professional mythologist, psychologist, and lay reader in both fields will find 
this book absorbing. Its very readable style, its beautiful and well selected illustra- 
tions and plates, and the author’s unfanatical application of psychoanalytical theory 
to some of mankind’s most appealing stories make it a busman’s holiday for the jaded 
mythologist; and this is not to ignore the scholarship, knowledge and judgment 
shown by the author. The mythologist is as often struck by how much alike the 
favorite myths of the world are as he is by their differences. Here the emphasis is on 
the recurrent ideas in myths, on the fact that heroes around the globe have so much 
in common as to seem but ‘‘one hero with a thousand faces.’’ Through the organized 
and controlled symbolism of the myth, narrators announce basic spiritual principles. 

KATHARINE LUOMALA 
University of Hawait, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


California Place Names. A Geographical Dictionary. By Erwin G. Gudde. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. Pp. xxviii +431. $10.00.) 


As Gudde says in his absorbing, and all too brief, Introduction, ‘‘Our names are an 
essential part of our living presence, and in their stories are reflected all phases of the 
nature of the country and of the history of the people.’’ California, with its brief but 
complex local history, has a rich and diversified nomenclature. The Indian back- 
ground, the Spanish explorers and missionaries, the Gold Rush which drew men from 
all parts of the earth, and the rapid growth of California in the past 75 years have all 
contributed to this variety. The chronological sequence of California toponymy is of 
interest. First there comes the “‘original’’ place names applied by the Indians. Some 
of these may be many millennia old. They are characterized by being purely descrip- 
tive as, for example, “‘the people who live south of us,”’ “‘acorn gathering place,” 
“mussel bearer,”’ ‘‘salmon people,’’ and refer to places, former villages, tribal groups, 
or geographical spots. 

Period I of European place naming extends from 1542 with the explorations of 
Cabrillo to 1769 when the first Spanish Jand expedition traversed the coast. From this 
period come saint’s names (from the missionaries), names commemorating some in- 
cident (from the soldier guards), and numerous Indian names, especially those of 
rancherias, which have persisted to the present day. In the process of colonizing 
California most of the prominent landmarks were named, and many of the cities of 
California still bear names which were originally applied to small pueblos or missions 
(e.g. Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Monterey, San Jose, and San 
Francisco). 

Period II (1770-1847) saw in California numerous European navigators on voyages 
around the world, and their maps and charts helped establish and transmit many 
place names. Exploring parties in the interior of the state were instrumental in apply- 
ing such names as Sacramento, San Joaquin, Merced, and Mariposa. 

Period III (1848-1880) is marked initially by the great Gold Rush which in part 
covered the heretofore least known section of California, the Sierra Nevada region. 
Many names are transfers from the argonauts’ home states—thus there abound such 
places as Michigan Bar, New York of the Pacific, and Virginia Creek. The cosmopoli- 
tan makeup of the rough and ready ‘forty-niners may be seen in such names as Dutch 
Flat, Yankee Hill, Cherokee Flat, Spanishtown, American River, Austrian Gulch, 
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Chinese Camp, Negro Bar, French Gulch, and the colorful names (many of them un. 
printable) which include those such as Louseville, Petticoat Slide, Pinchemtight, 
Raggedass Creek, and Hangtown. Also in this period were carried out the several 
official state and federal surveys, and many place names were fixed officially by their 
traverses and published accounts. 

Period IV (1880-to date) was one of expansion of settlement and population, and 
real estate promoters, railroad construction engineers, the Geological Survey, U. §, 
Park and Forest Services, and Post Office Department were all instrumental in adding 
names to the map. 

As Gudde says, ‘‘To show when, how, and by whom these names were applied, to 
tell their meaning, their origin and their evolution, their connection with our national 
history, their relation to the California landscape and the California people—this js 
the purpose of the book.” In all of this the work on California place names is an un- 
qualified success. The book does not pretend to be a gazetteer or a Baedeker guide. 
From the estimated 150,000 total place names, about 7,000 of the most interesting 
and important have been selected. Obsolete and vanished place names have not been 
included. 

The names are listed alphabetically, and the accepted pronunciation (following the 
Webster dictionary symbols) of each is given where any question might occur as to its 
verbal sound. The main entries are in bold face type; the text is indented and in regu- 
lar type. A combined glossary and bibliography which is both informative and useful 
is appended. 

Although Dr. Gudde deliberately chose not to include a map with his work, the 
reviewer believes that the omission of at least a one page map of the state showing 
county boundaries is a serious one. For the one aspect of the work which this reviewer 
might claim to have special knowledge, the Indian names, it appears that an excellent 
job was done. 

The University of California, its Press, the author, and his distinguished Advisory 
Committee are to be congratulated for the high grade of a difficult and extensive 
project. 





RoBERT F. HEIZER 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Seven Mohave Myths. By A. L. Kroeber (Anthropological Records, Vol. 11, No. 1, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1948. Pp. vii+7o. 
Frontispiece. $1.25.) 


The seven long Mohave myths, now published, were obtained between 1900 and 
1910 in the field or from visitors to the University, and represent only a part of the 
material obtained. 

The mode of presentation makes this particular group of myths outstanding among 
collections of mythology. The collector has made it as easy and as interesting as 
possible for either the lay reader or the comparative mythologist to gather the kernels 
of value and to carry on, if he is so inclined, the further winnowing of the material. 
The presentation is such as to make one wish for the time to read more Mohave 
mythology and apply what has been learned from Kroeber’s analyses and syntheses. 

Without following a rigid, organizational formula, Kroeber has, for each myth, 
discussed its narrator, its content and its form, given a schematic outline of the myth 
and its accompanying songs, and then presented the English translation of the myth 
in all its prolixity. Numerous footnotes clarify details in the myth. Occasionally, 
unusual stylistic elements are singled out for special analysis. 
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Each myth is divided into what correspond to chapters and episodes, and represent 
the narrator’s oral punctuation. Each chapter is given a letter designation and a 
catchword-line of description. Each episode or paragraph is numbered, and in the 
schematic outline is described by a catchword-line. The same devices are used for the 
song outlines. 

The myths are preceded by a general discussion of Mohave narrative style and the 
significance of dreaming as a source of knowledge, power, myths, and songs. Con- 
tributing to the feeling of unity pervading the study is its concentration on the Mo- 
have material itself and the almost total absence of comparisons with other tribes. 

The mechanics of handling the material are recommended to those ethnographers 
who, while feeling competent to handle all other aspects of culture, get ‘“‘buck fever’ 
when it comes to collecting myths and presenting them as an integral part of their 
study of the total culture. Either they feel impelled on the basis of a few myths to 
psychoanalyze the culture as a whole to the extent that the myths themselves have 
to be left out to save space, or they slap a title ‘‘Myths and Folk Tales” at the heading 
of the last chapter, give the myths as they got them, and write Finis. 

All collectors may not be able to analyze their material and write the analyses with 
the charm and deceptive simplicity achieved by Kroeber, but his mode of handling 
the material will serve as a practical guide to presentation. 

KATHARINE LUOMALA 
University of Hawaii, : 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Svensk bygd och folkkultur i samling forskning och vaérd (Swedish regions and national 
culture in collection, research, and preservation). Edited by Sigurd Erixon and 
Ake Campbell. (Stockholm, Bokférlaget Gothia AB, 1946-48. 4 vols. 400 pp. to 
each volume. Illustrations; indexes.) 


The title of this publication reads literally: Swedish settled country and folk- 
culture.... It is worth noting that the term bygd and more particularly hembygd 
(home district) both have a supplementary meaning of rural and regionally limited 
culture and a poetic ring that suggests something solid and ancient in its kind. 
These terms, as they are used in literature, have attracted a great deal of nationalistic 
sentiment and become the most important keynotes for a recent popular movement, 
hembygdsrérelsen (The Home District Movement), with a program that includes not 
only collection and study of obsolete cultural elements, but attempts to preserve and 
to restore these, as well. These elevated terms recur frequently on most of the six- 
teen hundred pages of the present work, admittedly applied in a sense that was cur- 
rent at the time of the Neo-Romantic Movement and later. The editors begin the 
Preface with a characterization of hembygdsrérelsen and an appraisal of ‘‘the joint 
contributions to the intensification and strengthening of hembygdskdnslan,”’ which 
we may freely translate as ‘‘one’s feeling for one’s provincial and, if possible, some- 
what archaic native countrysides.” As to the different activities promoted by the 
Home District Movement, the editors list them as ‘‘most comprehensive, and em- 
bracing, besides museum work and regional cultural studies, also regional cultural 
preservation and protection of nature, popular education and youth movement, as 
also other cultural and idealistic activities.’’ These definitions may seem abstruse, 
but actually they are good when one considers the nondescript aims of the Home Dist- 
rict Movement to collect and protect by meansof inspiration only. Since the 1890's 
a large number of local associations have originated more or less directly as a result 
of the Home District Movement, as have also a few nationwide and an even larger 
number of local organizations with more extensive but less well-defined programs. 
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It has not been known to what degree these local organizations have contributed to 
collection and field-research; nor has it been fully known how much support spon- 
taneous activities of this sort have gained in the different provinces, or “‘to what 
extent and under what forms the Home District Movement cooperates with other 
cultural, intellectual, and social movements of the present times.’’ In order to 
answer these questions a joint investigation was organized by the Institute for 
Ethnographic Research at the Scandinavian Museum in Stockholm and by the 
University of Stockholm. On the basis of these and the preceding inquiries, the 
present publication intends to give an objective account of all the facts connected 
with the matter. 

There are ninety-eight articles on local topics, consisting partly of surveys of 
activities and institutions concerned with the matter within the different provinces, 
often written by the official antiquarians of these provinces or their representatives, 
and partly of more detailed reports concerning particular local associations and 
institutions with some information about their leaders and their efforts, mostly 
written by organizers of these enterprises. Since these organizations are established 
on local, often communal initiative and maintained by local funds, and are in a large 
measure independent of central regulation and supervision, there is a great deal of 
variety both in procedures and the ability of the workers. What makes these enter- 
prises parts of a ‘‘movement”’ is their present function and popular appeal rather 
than their similarity in origin. The earlier societies for ‘‘collecting and arranging local 
dialects and antiquities’ date back to about 1860, and in those days in each case 
concerned always the culture of anentire province. The first provincial museum was 
opened in 1867. By 1880 most of the provinces were represented. It is at that time 
the linguists stepped in, making the most of the activity in students’ associations, 
founded at the universities for collection and study of dialects and folklore from the 
different provinces. Much of the older material in the present central archives was 
recorded at this time. These projects were founded by a few enthusiasts, most of 
whom had insight and knowledge, and some of whom were professionally trained, but 
there was little popular support for their undertaking. In the 1890's popularization 
of philology, history, and archaeology, in combination with a nationalistic roman- 
ticism in literature and art, paved the road for a broad popular interest in cultural 
history. The successful and the national scope of the work at the Scandinavian 
Museum (Nordiska Museet) in Stockholm, founded in 1873 by Artur Hazelius and 
later officially recognized and subsidized by the State, served as an example. At the 
turn of the century the number of local ethnographic museums and associations 
aiming at collecting and maintaining cultural traditions grew rapidly all over the 
country. In the first decade of the present century some twenty such institutions were 
founded, mostly in the cities and larger towns. Between 1910 and 1919 another 
seventy associations sprang up, the greater part in townships and rural districts. 
The nationalistic self-assertion, noticeable in many respects during the 1920's and 
1930's, furthered a popular interest in local history and traditions, so that now is the 
first time that one can actually speak about a ‘‘movement.”’ At present there are 
about eight hundred institutions in Sweden founded for the purpose of ‘‘collecting, 
studying, publishing, and preserving provincial memories and national culture.” 

This development was bound to cause some misgivings among leading authorities 
in the field. In a governmental exposition of 1924, concerning ‘‘the systematic inves- 
tigation of Sweden's national culture,” it was questioned whether or not the inde- 
pendent local institutions could continue unless they were consolidated into larger 
units. This consolidation has now been effected to a large extent. A new type of 
corporate association, comprising a province, has been established with representa- 
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tives from each affiliated local institution. The direction of these central associations 
is largely in the hands of professionally trained experts, sometimes with their au- 
thorized representatives in the minor institutions. In their capacity of supporting the 
protection of old buildings and local monuments, landscape preservation, and the 
like, the local associations may join a national corporation with this program founded 
in 1916. 

In fifty-two synoptic articles the Home District Movement is treated in reference 
to its relation to official research and collecting activities in pertinent fields and 
in reference to existing institutions with these duties. Each of these chapters is written 
by an expert, active in his respective field of research, and these contributions, with 
few exceptions, are on a high level. Among these articles there are some excellent ex- 
positions of Swedish archaeology, ethnology, dialectology, folklore, and similar fields 
—their history and present institutions. Some less pertinent, less penetrating, and 
less excellent chapters have not been excluded, to say nothing of topics, such as the 
Home District Movement in relation to national defence, the radio, the movies, and 
the like. 

The term folklore is not used in Swedish ethnology. The closest equivalent is folk- 
minnen (‘folk-memories’ or ‘popular traditions’). This term was coined a hundred 
years ago by the Swedish ethnologist, G. O. Hylten-Cavallius. As a subject of field- 
work, research, and academic studies, folklore is called folkminnesforskning (research 
in popular traditions) and is closely combined with studies of the provincial dialects. 
Among the ethnologic disciplines it is the oldest in Scandinavia and has, at least 
until recently, remained the most noted in Denmark and Norway. In Sweden, on 
the other hand, there is a notable inclination to ethnographic studies in the home 
field, sometimes throwing folklore into the shade. What the Germans call Volks- 
kunde is in Sweden called folklivsforskning (folk-life research) and deals, according to 
Professor Erixon’s definition, with the characterization of Scandinavian ‘‘groups and 
types’’ by study of their ‘“‘behavior, conceptions, equipment, tools, and products.” 
Corresponding to this grouping of subjects, the two disciplines have chiefly, but not 
consistently been kept apart at the universities. There is a considerable overlapping. 
They both claim recognition when it comes to the study of popular “behavior” and 
“conceptions,” so that these matters which have sometimes been an apple of discord 
are nowadays, rather, a connecting link. Another center of union is the strongly 
developed interest in ethnographic and folkloristic data among Swedish linguists, 
working in the field of provincial dialects. Thus, the national headquarters for the 
collection of dialect and folklore materials, the Dialect and Folklore Archives of 
Uppsala University, have also published a number of descriptive ethnographic 
studies. 

From the accounts given in Svensk bygd och folkkultur, it is evident that com- 
paratively few of the many local antiquarian associations have ventured on folk- 
loristic inquiry that can be characterized as systematic investigation. A good many 
of them have, however, their own archives in which earlier collections often have been 
included; but folklore seems to enter mostly within the frame of large-scale works on 
local history, or as contributions to yearbooks and local periodicals. Collection and 
investigation of concrete items, such as buildings, dresses, tools, technics, and tradi- 
tions concerning them, have apparently been needed in the first place to create 
popular interest. 

In the summarizing chapter of the comprehensive compilation, Professor Erixon 
points out the right and the wrong in the voluntary work that the different free 
associations have assumed, those respects in which they have succeeded and those in 
which they have failed. Reckoned in cold figures, an enormous work has been done, 
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most of which would not otherwise have been done, since the material is an addition 
to and not an encroachment on the fieldwork directed by the official institutions, 
The shortcomings, where they occur, are to be found in the following instances: 
unnecessary accumulation of curiosities; the inadequacy of identification; poor ex. 
planation concerning origin, maker, user of objects; the lack of detailed terminology; 
the partial destruction of material by wrong restoration or preservation; the neglect 
of essential details in collection of pictorial and written records; and failure to inform 
the central institutions of such tasks as those that exceed one’s own capacity. Since all 
ancient monuments and archeological finds of value are under the direct supervision 
of the antiquarian of the realm, they are eo ipso excluded from any action on the 
part of the local antiquarian societies. Not so with ethnographic and folkloristic 
material; such things are at the mercy of anybody who happens to be interested, 
Since there is no lack of interest, the main problem now is how to provide the local 
institutions with a better financing, more trained assistants, and closer contact with 
the professional institutions. Printed guides are in preparation and some are already 
available from these official institutions. 

In a preceding article the same author points io the fact that the work already done 
by the many small associations and their individual members must not be under- 
estimated. Thus, for example, their work contributed substantially by rendering 
auxiliary service in the preparatory work for an ethnographic and folkloristic atlas. 

The fact that the work is focused on the discussion of popular ambitions, the 
scholarly value of which remains a matter of dispute, and the high-flown preaching of 
an outgrown nationalism, which is noticeable here and there throughout the four 
volumes, does not prevent them from being used as a factual and detailed handbook 
of Swedish ethnology, including folklore. All facts of any importance from the six- 
teenth century to the present time are faithfully accounted for. Dr. Campbell relates 
at greater length the history of Swedish folklore and describes its present official in- 
stitutions with their intensive and well organized field-research. Dr. Manne Eriksson 
does the same for the dialect studies, brought to a perfection in Sweden as nowhere 
else. 

The work is completed with a detailed index in which subjects, places, persons, 
and institutions are indexed separately. 

SVEN LILJEBLAD 
Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, Idaho 
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